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RASH! Thump! Thump! 

Thump! Thump!—ten to 

twenty feet at a leap, he 
crosses your line of fire. He’s 
moving at such tremendous 
speed there’s never a second to 
lose! Fortunately, you can place 
your bullet where you aim with 
Winchester accuracy and you can 
work your favorite type of Win- 
chester bolt or lever with the 
certainty and speed of long- 
continued skill. 


The world-famed Winchester 
Model 94, lever action, is un- 
doubtedly the most widely used 
of deer rifles. More than a million 
have been placed upon the mar- 
ket and it is made in the most 
popular deer-shooting calibers 


—the .30 Winchester, .32 Win- 
chester Special and others. 


The newer model 54 is also a 
true masterpiece in sporting 
rifles and made an instant hit with 
ali lovers of great arms. It is a 
bolt-action rifle that takes all of 
the popular .30-1906 target and 
hunting loads. It is also manu- 
factured in .270, 7 M.M., and 
other calibers. 


In these and all other high power 
rifles shoot Winchester Staynless 
Center Fire Cartridges. They elimi- 
nate the necessity of cleanin 
barrels and prolong the accurate life 
of the rifle. Write for FREE booklets 
describing Winchester rifles and 
shotguns, ammunition, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, ice and roller skates, 
cutlery and tools. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


WINCHESTER 
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WHEN DUCKS ARE FLYING 


Experienced Hunters Prefer Dependable, 
Portable, Easy Starting Johnson Sea-Horse Outboard Motors 





Quiet 
Powerful 
Easy Starting 








C_ Matched 
SEA-HORSE MOTORS ‘...... 
£ BOATS ::- 


N the gray dawn of a frosty No- 
vember morning, when the shore 
is fringed with ice and the ducks are 
“coming in,” you will most appreciate 
the “sure-fire” starting of the depend- 
able Johnson Sea-Horse “4.” 
Johnson Motors start cold as easily 
as your motor car. They run depend- 
ably. That’s why more are in use than 
any other outboard. 


They are muffled by an underwater 
exhaust to a gentle purr. They will 
take you to your shooting blinds 
quietly and speedily. They tilt up 
automatically over obstructions, and 
in shallow water. : 

You can attach them to boats of 
any shape—square or pointed stern— 
and detach them quickly without the 
use of tools. 


The Sea-Horse “4” weighs but 45 


Sea-Horse “4” Alernate Firing 
Twin Cylinder Motor. $ 1 6 O 
Weighs only 45 lbs. . . 


All prices f. o. b. factory 


JOHNSON 


UNITS 


Ibs., and the “Single” priced at $125 
is the World’s lightest outboard motor, 
weighing but 27 lbs. Both are light 
enough to pack over portages, and 
powerful enough to take a boat 
anywhere. 

These motors were built to take 
hunters where the game abounds and 
to maneuver easily where water is 
shallow and hard of access. 


Mail Coupon for Color-Catalog 

Send for de luxe catalog illustrating 
the complete line of Johnson Sea- 
Horse Motors and Boats. Use the 
coupon below. All Johnson dealers 
carry first-aid service parts, and you 
will find Sales and Service Stations in 
all parts of the country. 


Johnson Sea-Horse motors are built in six models 
from 1H. P."Single at $125 to the Electric-Starting 
4-cylinder" 32” at $395. Complete line of boats built in 
Matched Units with Sea-Horse motors, $250 to $1065. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 1012 Pershing Rd., 
Waukegan, Ill. . . In Canada: Canadian Johnson 
Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Outboard Motors & Matched Units. 


gin nein shan as nin ethan ab ina mr een gs nein nen aah tgw as cas 
: JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 

' 1012 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IIl. 

' Gentlemen: Kindly send color-catalog and 


4 mame of nearby Johnson dealer who can 
t demonstrate. 
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AN EMBLEM of QUALITY 


Wherever Displayed in a Dealer’s Store—This SIGN is a MARK of Guaranteed Tackle 





Pflueger SUMMIT Reel 
Level Wind Reel—Anti-Back-Lash 
No. 1993 J, Jeweled. Price $10.00. 





Pflueger MEDALIST Reel 

For Trout and Salmon 
Single Action, Stationary Click, 
Satin Nickalum, Gun Metal Finish, 
Right and Left Hand Models. 
Three sizes, $5.00 to $12.50. 








Pflueger SUPREME Reel 
Level-Winding — Anti-Back-Lash 
America’s most popular quality 
reel. Lightest, a, Greatest 
Line Capacity. Price $25.00. 





. Pflueger AKRON Reel 
Anexcellent Level—Wind Reel, for- 
merly $6.00—now $5.00, 


Pflueger Tackle will insure both the Success 
and Pleasure of that Fishing Trip 





Wobbler 
Price, 90c each 


Pflueger 


One Size, 234” Six Finishes 





Pflueger MUSKILL Bait 


Three Sizes — Nos. 7, 9, 12— Spotlite Finish 
Prices, 50c, 75¢ and $1.00 each 





Pflueger TANDEM Spinner 


Luminous — For Day or Night Fishing 


Six Sizes—Nos. 3/0 to 3. Prices, 35¢ to 75¢ each 


PFLUEGER 


RONOVUNCEO “#LEW- 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 


You will find in the Pflue- 
ger Lirie complete and 
outstanding equipment 
—teels, rods, baits, lines, 
etc., for either fresh or 
salt water fishing — 
backed by an experience 
of fifty years in catering 
tothe needs of theangler. 


Pflueger Tackle has a 
world-wide reputation 
and has contriputed to 
the success and pleasure 
of fishermen in practi- 
cally every clime. 

POCKET CATALOG No. 
149, illustrated at right, 
tells of just the equip- 
ment you need for your 
favorite fishing—a book- 
let that will aid you 
greatly in determining 
your tackle needs for 
that vacation trip. It is 
yours free—write for copy. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 


E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t 
Dept.F-11 Akron, Ohio 





Pflueger QMCOPEE Spinner 


One Size—Six Patterns Price, 90c each 





Pflueger PAL-O-MINE Minnow 
Two Sizes—31/, and 414, inch 


15 Finishes Prices, 75¢ to $1.00 each 


i —_ Mfg. Co. 
ify Pa “Dept. F-11 Akron, O. 
y Gentlemen: Please send me, 


free of cost, your Pocket Cata- 
log No. 149. 
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In The Heart Of The 
Chesapeake Bay Country 


OAKLEY BEACH 
HOTEL 


Cambridge, Maryland. 
Fishing—Hunting—Boating 
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Deer Hunting 


At Cranberry Lake, the largest and wildest 
of all the Adirondack Lakes. Stop at 


LONE PINE INN 


A very unusual and interesting forest Inn. Great 
davenports and chairs in front of the immense fire- 
place in the lounge are very restful after the day's 
hunt. Excellent table. The Inn is easily accessible, 
one mile from the state road. Good dirt road di- 
rectly to our door. 

Parties supplied from the Inn to our interior camps 
in the famous Brandy Brook region. 

Twenty two deer seen at one time in that vicinity. 
Bear, fox, raccoon and snow shoe rabbits are very 
plentiful this year. 

Let us send you our illustrated booklet. 


LONE PINE INN F. A. Hovey, Prop. 
Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 








DEER— BEAR 


I have a hunting camp in Northern Maine which 1 
will be able to use only a few days this year. A 
few sportsmen may be accommodated in the best pos- 
sible deer and bear country—Oct. 16th—Nov. 30th 
Plenty of wildeat and fox. No open season on 
moose this year. This is distinctly a wilderness 
camp. Excellent native guides and good food. Game 


assured. 
DALE SUTTON, Room 200, 17 E. 42d St., N. Y. C. 
Murray Hill 2891 














DUCK SHOOTING 


on Merrymeeting Bay 


Complete accommodations for sportsmen. 
Board, boats, blinds, decoys and guidesat the 


DARTON FARMS 

















For Sale or Lease 


Fine duck shooting property on Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. 1400 acres with bay frontage and ponds, 
well-furnished house, and 400 acres farm land and 
timber. Suitable for club or private owner. Property 
includes well stocked muskrat marsh yielding ex- 


cellent returns. 
L. F. CURTIS 
235 West 11th Street New York City 


Bowdoinham, Maine Booklet on request 
DUCKS, GEESE, BRANT , 
For sale as a whole, or in part preferably, 702 ACRES Birds—Deer—Bear 
about eight miles waterfront on broad water; ’ ‘ aa. 
natural feeding ground, waterfowl in great Joining Adirondack Park. In famous Stony Creek Come where the Game is. Plenty of it in 
numbers; large acreage in marsh, timber and section. No better deer hunting in America. Bear, the Sondnahunk Country near Katokdin. 
under cultivation. One of the few remaining Se St, a en ee oe 
ae Vv : ? trout stream. 6 room camp, cellar garage. Fine in- H ee —— 

good shooting properties on lower eastern vestment in timber at $8.68 per acre. Fine summer Information and Booklet—write 

,  g ads. Price $6,250. Easy 3, et. 
shore of a KEPHART home, good roads. Price $6,250. Easy terms, booklet BRADEEN & CLIFFORD 
113 Hanover Street Baltimore, Md. Earl Woodward Luzerne, N. Y. Greenville Maine 








Sunny Ponp Camps in the Adirondacks 
Park is the place to come to get your Deer. 
Plenty of Game; good Guides and quarters. 


Address: 
S. SPAIN 


«é Benson Mines P. O. 





Mr. DEER HUNTER s 


New York we 


GOOD DEER, BEAR AND 
BIRD HUNTING 


In the famous Debsconeag country. Camps but a short 
boat ride from auto road or R.R. Station. Make re- 
servations early as for our guests’ welfare we limit 
the number of our hunting parties. Booklet and map 
on request. New England Tel. & Tel. Connection. 


J. L. MACDONALD 
White House Camps, Millinocket, Maine 














CHESAPEAKE BAY 


Hunting Estates 


For Sale or Lease 
Send for list and descriptions 


EASTERN SHORE ESTATES CO. 


Centerville, Maryland 


BELL LODGE STONY CREEK 
NEW YORK 

For your hunting trip. One of the best sections 
in the Adirondack Park, 40 miles wild country 
to hunt over: deer, bear, fox, lynx and bobcat. 
All modern improvements. Home cooking. Only 
20 accommodated. Write for booklet. Our motto 
is, “WE FEED THEM”, 


GOOD HUNTING 


at Clifford Rainbow Lake Camps Via of 
reenville 
‘Plenty of Deer, Birds and Bear 
Good Warm Cabins 
For Reservations and Booklet 
Address FRED CLIFFORD 
Millinocket or Kokadjo, Me. 








CANVASBACK SHOOTING 


on Susquehanna Flats 


Complete accommodations for sportsmen. Cabin 
boat 55 ft. double and single sink-boxes. Use 600 
decoys, necessary auxiliary boats, ete. Booklet and 
further information on request. Season November to 
January. Parties up to four for day, week or month. 


GEO. W. BAILEY Perryville, Md. 


DEER HUNTING 


In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 
35 miles from a Railroad 
9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Surrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. 
Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. Ex- 
ceptional table. Guides on application. Make reserva- 
tion in advance. 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 


ARCHIE JUNKINS’ 
CAMPS 


Hunt where the hunting is worth while in good 
game country. New cabins—wholesome food. To 
hunt—to fish—to play—to rest—to live. 


OXBOW, ME. 











FOR SALE 


Waterfront Estate in Southern Maryland. A man- 
sion of 18 rooms, fine surroundings. Steam heated 
and modern; 200 acres of land on deep stream; 
good fishing and crabbing right at your wharf. An 
ideal year around home for the sportsman. It is 
considered one of the finest places in this section. 
It could be turned into a resort with money making 
possibilities. $25,000—Terms—For particulars ad- 
dress 
Robert C. Hupke, Princess Anne, Maryland 




















FOR SALE 
Deer Hunter’s Lodge 
2% stories, furnished, in heart of deer 


woods, including 30 acres of woodland, and 
within 1% miles of state highway. Deer in 
plenty, good auto road into lodge, reason- 
able price for cash. Come look it over or 
write—E. H. SITHENS, Millville, N. J. 














Deer and Bear at 
Varney’s Log Camps 
Oct. 15 to Dec. | 
A Hunting, Fishing and Vacation Resort in northern 
New Hampshire on the shore of First Connecticut 
Lake on the Canadian border. Elevation 2100 feet. 
Best of log camps, open fires. Good beds, plenty of 
good old New England cooking. Trout, Salmon and 
Rainbow. Best hunting in New Hampshire. Camps 
on Indian and Perry streams. Send for booklet 
ARTHUR L. VARNEY, PITTSBURG, N. H. 
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The Ambassador Hotel 


isrepresentative of 
everything that the fin- 
est hostelry can be in 
location... charm... 
excellence of menus 
and service... Aroster 
of its guests is never 
without one or more 
names of celebrities of 
the old world and the 
new. It is in the social 
center on one of the 
world's most famous 
thoroughfares... 


NEW YORK 
PARK AVENUE AT Sist STREET 


ATLANTIC CITY 
“PALM BEACH: 
LOS ANGELES 


1930 





COME TO NORTH CAROLINA 


Hundreds of sportsmen are 
“happy hunting grounds” 


yond a doubt. 


residents purchased hunting licenses; and in 


1930, the number increased more than 50 per- 
cent to 1,239. When planning your outing, do 
not overlook North Carolina which offers water- 
sport. DEPART- 
MENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVEL- 


fowl, upland, and “big game” 
OPMENT, RALEIGH, N. C. 


ait. Wry \ \ N\ as : 


finding their 
here. Records of non- 
residents turning to the State proved this be- 
In 1928, a total of 878 non- 











W. H. WaLKen 
Come to the 


POPLAR BRANCH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Ideal goose and duck hunting.Located within a mile 
of the State Highway. 35 miles from Elizabeth City, 
C. 50 miles from Norfolk, Virginia. Near the center i 
the Currituck Sound Country—the sportsman’s chosen 
hunting grounds. Experienced guides, live decoys, out- 
fits furnished. A quiet southern home with good conve- 
niences. Rates very reasonable—make reservations as 
far in advance as possible. Season Nov. Ist—Jan. 3ist 


Mrs, W. H. WALKER 
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Shoot Ducks and Geese 


Located on shore of Currituck Sound. Finest red- 


head canvasback, also Canadian geese; both live 
and wood decoys. Experienced guides; first-class 
rigs; first-class accommodations, ladies as well as 
gents; moderate rates. Also good quail shooting. 
Make reservation early. Season Nov. ist to Feb. Ist. 


I. M. Gallop & Sons Harbinger, N. C. 





Shoot Ducks and Geese 


Located in center of Currituck Sound. Finest 
Canvas Back, Red Head and Mallards, also Ca- 
nadian geese. 30 years’ experience enables us to 
give good results. Reasonable rates, best of ser- 
vice. Make reservations early. 

Season November 1 to February 1 


WRIGHT BROTHERS’ yg PRESERVE 
Jarvisburg, 


Ax PAS a > =4 Per OT ARP A ee - 
ot Sound, ; N. 3c: 


This Re. of the Sound for pert “ae Romeed 
Our guides know where to rig out. Our sportsmen 
return year after year. Comfortable rooms and beds, 
with bath and electric light. Food unsurpassed. Reser- 
vations. November 1st to February 1st—References. 
cones Pry SPOT, N.C. 
G. C. SAWYER, Prop. 














Attention Sportsmen 


1 Battery rig fully equipped with decoys and geese 
decoys — 25 Live geese decoys —4 Small Boats 16 
feet long, blinds shooting and blinds — 7 Room House 
with furniture. Fully equipped with Electric Lights 
and Telephone — 6 days shooting to a week about 
50 acres — mostly duck, marsh quail, and jacksnipe, 
clay birds, trap shooting and etc. In the centre of 
Currituck Sound can take charge for the Parties or 
will recommend some one. For lease $1,500.00 per year. 


R. D. Roberts, Waterlily, N. C., Currituck Sound 











Wonderful Wild Fowl 
Shooting 


$500 acres and 30 miles of finest shooting 
shores in Chesapeake Bay Country. Wild 
ducks, geese and brant in abundance. 
Developed properties for sale. 25 com- 
fortable baited blinds for rent. Shooting 
unsurpassed. Terms reasonable. Recom- 
mended by State and Federal Game De- 
partments and scores of satisfied custom- 
ers. Address Lock Box 274, Cambridge, Md. 


COVE TAVERN 


Summer Haven, Florida 
On Ocean just South of St. Augustine 
and North of Ormond. Modern. Good 
place to fish and rest. Soft water. Bus 
Line Ocean Boulevard. 


HUNTERS’ GUIDE 


Geese, Brant and Duck shooting on Pamlico 
Sound. Best in State. Shoot from Blinds 
and Batteries, over live decoys. Twenty-five 
years’ experience. A No. 1 Accommoda- 
tions. New York, Penn., Ohio references. 
Service Guaranteed. Information on request. 


GARY BRAGG, Ocracoke, North Carolina | 








Duck & Goose Shooting 
On New River, Onslow Co., N. C. 


All kinds of ducks, also geese, quail and deer. Well- 
experienced guides, baited blinds. If you are looking 
for a place to spend the winter in a pleasant climate, 
we have an ideal place. Large, comfortable house, 
excellent cooking and reasonable rates. For infor- 
mation write 
MRS. L. H. HARRISON 
Onslow Co., 


Marines 


N. C. 

















MR. & MRS. ANGLER 


Long time before next April so best get in all fishing you can quick—no 
need ory & arc —_ Those who have been to Hotel oo yreague, Wach- 
Shore of Va. (Ocean Side) Del Mar V 


apreague a Route, will tell 
you "NO RESORT LIK £ IT". 







Not only Fish but Real Rest and Reereation. Never close hotel, fishing opens 


about April 10th and closed in 1929 wees 20th. (See ctuer advertise 
ment in this paper for kinds of fish, ducks, 
A. H. G. MEARS, Proprietor 








Attention Sportsmen 


For Wild Geese and Duck Sheoting come 
to “The Boxtree’’, located near water. 
Motor Boat—Scows—Guides and Blinds 
provided. Excellent room and board. For 
particulars address 


BERRY CARPENTER 


The Boxtree Machipongo, Va. 
(17 miles to Cape Charles) 








Goose, Brant and Duck Shooting 
Live On Board Cruiser “Idle-On” 
Capt. Joun M. Dickinson 
JaMEs StyroN’ BEN WILLIAMS 
MILON *FULCHER 
OCRACOKE, N. C. 


SPORTSMEN 


There is no better place along the coast to be sure of a good bag. of 
all kinds of good celery fed ducks and geese. We alee have good} English 


uail shooting. Our C. ‘anvasback sh ootng: is especiall, i 
We own 4-4 Property, Island, Points, Pond ‘reeks and Bhinds, 


roads from Not ya.. or Snowden, 
‘ood excellent. Bede good. Electric Lichte, Telegraph and 
Long Distance vaene in house. Best of references which is very im- 
portant. Best to make egpevetions as early as possible. Season, No- 
vember. Ganaber and Janua: 


puseee GAME PRESERVE 


Waterlily P. Currituck Sound, N. C. 








FOR SALE IN FLORIDA 


A beautiful home; on the banks of Indian 
River, extending back to Dixie Highway. Five 
acres of citrus trees, bearing. Forty feet 
above the level of the river. Fishing and 
hunting in locality extra good. Small city of 
6000 very near. Easy terms. 

C. H. Ireland, Greensboro, N. C. 





FOR SALE 


1900 acres private hunting. Large and small 
game. Situated % mile from Lafayette High- 
way, on Santee River Swamp, Clarendon 
County, S. C. 

400 acres private hunting. Small game and 
private lake for fishing on Black River 
Swamp, Clarendon County, 8S. C. 

Will sell fee or lease. 
G. T. FLOYD Manning, S. C. 








—S portsmen— 


If you want a real ducking trip give us a trial, 
we have the best brant shooting on the coast, with 
several varieties of ducks. 

Also pond shooting for black ducks over live de- 
coys, good rigs and blinds and plenty to eat. Game 
guaranteed. Rates on request 

. C. STURM 
328 N. Rhode Island Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 














QUAIL—DOVE 
WILD TURKEY 


Fine hunting and excellent Hotel 

accommodations. Dogs—guides— 

horses and automobiles furnished. 
Tue Carouina Hore, Summerville, S. C. 

















FOR RENT 


Hunting rights on 3,000 acre Virginia 

plantation located on trunk line near 

Washington, D. C. write for particulars to 
JOHN BAYLOR 

The Latrobe Apts. Baltimore, Md. 











Come to Hawthorne, Fla. 


This Season 
Good hunting and fishing of all kinds. Excellent 
guides, dogs and good eats. Reasonable rates—by 
week, month or season. 
Stop at 
HAWTHORNE HOTEL, Hawthorne, Fla. 


Season opens Noy. 20, 1930. 





Make Reservations Early 








Ashley Place—Hunting Preserve 


Quail, doves, turkeys and other wild game on 
11,500 acres of some of the best hunting 
grounds in South Carolina. Quail is our spe- 
cialty. Located 30 miles from Augusta, Ga., 
and Aiken, S. Carolina. Write for descriptive 
folder and prices— 


Joseph Ashley Ellenton, S. C. 
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Critical 


travelers 
like the 








BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
i $T.LouIS 
| NEW YORK 


Critical travelers like the Statlers be- 
cause they’re sure of a private bath 
with every room, the luxury of an 
inner-spring hair mattress, bed-head 
reading lamp, circulating ice water, 
full-length mirror, radio reception, a 
morning newspaper under the door, 
fair, fixed rates, and food that satisfies 
their exacting tastes. As a critical 
traveler, you, too, will find that Statler 
Hotels meet your test and that always 
your satisfaction is guaranteed. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Mote/ Pennsylvania ] 


(From, “Hunting Prairie Chicken in Saskatchewan,” 


“The Club Had a Considerable 

















Financial Success” 


“The members of our club were very well pleased with the 
pictures. The attendance at the show was about six hundred.” 

Another secretary writes: “I want you to know that everyone 
was pleased and the entertainment was a great success. We cleared 
$75 for the school which is darn good in a town the size of 
Ridgefield.” 

Every kind of men’s club and association has found these pic- 
tures wonderful entertainment. They draw big crowds and they 
put money in the treasury. Your club can have the same ex- 


perience with 
is] 
Field # 
Stream 


MOTION PICTURES 


OF 


Hunting and Fishing 


You have 37 reels to choose from showing the taking of every kind of 
American game and game fish by some of the most expert hunters and an- 
glers who have ever lived. 14 Fishing Pictures—trout of all kinds, bass, 
salmon, channel bass, muskies, all kinds of deep sea game fish. 9 Duck 
Shooting Pictures—14 Hunting Pictures—quail, prairie chicken, geese, 
turkey, bear, deer, moose, mountain lion, goats, etc. 


No Cost To Your Club 


Not a cent comes out of your treasury. These pictures really help you keep your 
club together, making every more about it. They are the finest 
pictures of their kind ever made. 








If you have a 16 mm. projector, a library of hunting and fishing pictures, owned 
outright, will afford you endless hours of enjoyment. The following four pictures 
are best possible beginning: 
Striped Bass Maryland Turkey Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 
These are Frerp & Stream pictures reduced to 16 mm. size for home use. 
100 ft. reels, $10 each if ordered immediately. 400 ft. reels $30 











Send today for new circular describing all pictures, terms, etc. 
FIELD & STREAM 578 Madison Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A Fievtp & Stream Motion Picture) 
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portsmen 


this FREE book 
shows beautiful 


GIFTS 


Fur Rugs and Robes, 
Game Heads— 












gifts to delight the 
heart of every sports- 
man and nature lover. Giftg of perma- 
nent value for realistically aiomtinn the 
home, office, den or mountain cabin. 
This fine Art Catalog, richly illustrated, 
new and fresh from the press, will 
charm and delight you. Write for it to- 
day. It is FREE. 
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THE BIENESTAR 


An American owned and managed hotel. 
The winter home of ducks and geese. 
A perfect climate, no frosts and the 
most wonderful salt water fishing in 
North America 
GOLF — TENNIS 
SWIMMING 


Write for booklet 


HOTEL BIENESTAR 
Los Mochis, Sinaloa, Mex. 











In the Heart of the 
SIERRA MADRE MOUNTAINS 


ll be starting my Trap Line of some 120 Traps, covering more 
— 35 miles, about the middle of December. Catch ificludes Bear. 
Puma, Wolves Coyotes, Cat, Fox, Skunk, ete. Very comfortable 
camp, good cook. Should be glad to receive guests all furnished except 
bed and rifle, $10. a day. The Best of Saddle Stock. Any ye of 
Deer, Turkev—my Hounds add much interest to the Trap Line. 
Would consider taking charge of a delicate boy. Apply: 


Capt. John A. M. Lethbridge _ 
Apartado 4 Madera, Chihuahua 











NORTHERN ONTARIO 
Off the Beaten trail 
Let us arrange that hunt for you. 
DEER—BEAR—DUCKS 
Trails for hiking and canoe trips galore. 


Write E. L. HUGHES, Mgr. 


Camp Champlain Trout Mills Ontario 











NORTH OF NIPIGON 


Moose and Bear. Season open 10th Septem- 
ber to lst December. Everyone secured their 
trophy, season of 1928. Canoe trips with trout 
fishing. Camp open all year. Virgin terri- 
tory. Write 

MULVIHILL & ROBERTSON 
Ferland Station, Willet P. 0., Ontario, Canada 











DEER MOOSE BEAR 


Camps are located in the finest moose district of 
Northern Ontario. Only one night on C. P. R. 
sleeper, without change, from Toronto. Record 
moose kill for Ontario was made at my camps. 
Gen. reference: Can. Pac. Railway Co., Mon- 
treal. Wire or write— 


M. U. BATES 


Box 1, Metagama (Via Cartier) N. Ont. 








FOR SALE 


PRIVATE FISH AND GAME PRESERVES 
deer, bear, turkey, grouse and all small game 


Own Your Own And Have Your Hunting, 

Fishing And Summer Home All In One. 
Property 
No. 14. 1350 acres timberland, finest hunting and fishing. Beautiful 
trout stream, location wonderful, a fisherman's paradise, 

195 acres timberland and farmland. Stream. New stone 
odern conveniences. Hunting splendid. A big bargair 
jo. » SiS acres farm and timberland, part deer fenced. For sale 
on account deer eating ali crops. Two trout streams. A wonderful 
buy. House and all buildings. 

» 235 acres farm and timberland, 190 in timber. Deer eat all 
crops. Finest trout stream. House and all buildings. This is a wonder. 


(On locations 26 and 32, hunters get limits 
on first day season opens for deer) 
No. 33. 12 acres, good house and small buildings. Adjacent to «mall 
town, one mile from big game ‘hunting. This can be bought cheap. 


LOCATIONS:—All in Centre County, Pennsylrania in the foot 
of the ALLEGHENIES, on township roads, handy to State ros 
easy access. Photos on request. Immediate Possession. 


R. R. BLAIR BELLEFONTE, PA. 















FOR EXCHANGE 


Desire forest land with lake or stream in 
exchange for choice seashore lots in best 
block at Stone Harbor, N. J. a rapidly grow- 
ing resort. Prefer Poconos; would consider 
elsewhere eastern part U. S. or Canada. 


Address J. H. % Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave. New York City, N. Y. 








~~ > 4 
Pennsylvania Deer 
22,522 legal bucks were taken out in 1929. Thou. 
sands of these were killed in the Poconos section. If 
you want good hunting, come to Dunmores Camps on 
Lake Kimber, in the heart of the big game section. 
Less than 120 miles from either New York or Phila- 
delphia. Stone road to the property. Nearly 1800 
acres of private land. Excellent cuisine and beds. A 
limited number of sportsmen of good character ac- 
cepted for 1930 season. Write for rates and particu- 
lars. W. A. DUNMORE, Box 347, Phoenixville, Pa. 








HUNTERS AND SPORTSMEN 


We can accommodate a few hunters 
and sportsmen for the season on our 
Game Preserve. Well stocked with 
game, nothing shot for three years. 
All improvements in house. Write 
for arrangements. NeELsoN GAME 
PRESERVE, New MILrorp, CONNECTICUT. 





On Baard The Houseboat 
WALTER ADAMS 


We have one week in which we can take care of a 
few individual guests. A great many of you have 
written me saying you could not get up a full party 
of at least ten members, so here's your chance. 
Exclusive Shooting Privileges on 25,000 Acres. 
The greatest Mallard Duck Shooting in America. 
Rate $125.00 each per week. 

J. A. WILKIN Watson, Ark. 








Memberships in 


DUCK SHOOTING 


clubs are getting scarcer every year. 
If you are interested in joining a good 
club situated in the Illinois River Bot- 
toms, write Geo. W. Arnett, 1800 
First Ave., Rock Island, III. 








Duck Shooting 


There is no better duck shooting in United States 
than lower White River Bottom. Excellent for Mal 
lard Ducks. Game can be sent to any place in 
U. S. Terms very reasonable. Season November, De 
cember and January. 

Address all communications to 


Kleinschmidt Bros., Duck Hunting Lodge 
621 East 16th St. Little Rock, Ark. 








HUNT BIG GAME IN THE 
SULWAY FOREST 
Elk, Deer, Goat and Bear 
Good fishing 


For Reliable Guide and good outfit write 


A. D. RENSHAW, Kooskia, Idaho 








OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 
251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 














FOR SALE 


Rat and Beaver Ranch 


Located in North Hastings, Ontario, 60 miles of Algonquin Park. 
Consisting of 600 acres, 2 miles from railroad. 200 acres already flooded 
by natural beaver dams, and occupied by several families of beaver 
and rats. Plenty of poplar and wild rice, a natural home for black 


ducks and migrating fowl. Water suitable for brook trout. Plenty of 

deer. Salmon trout and black bass fishing within two miles. Suitable 

for a combination fur farm, fish and game club. Caretaker on premises. 
For information and particulars write 


F. E. GREER 


Trenton, Ontario 
























ei, 
A day 
to rejoice in? 

















Come down to Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall for your Thanksgiving din- 
ner. Here is festivity without con- 
fusion, a bountiful joyous meal 
without the exhausting demands 
of preparation. Instead ... there 
is the beautiful and invigorating 


sea. Golf. Squash. A ride on 
the beach. A snooze in the sun. 
Relaxation in the friendly com- 
fort and luxury of Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. 

Fall and winter rates now in 
effect. Write for information 
and literature. A Motoramp ga- 
rage adjoins the hotel for your 
convenience. 


American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 
Haddon, Hall 





LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Bag A Big Brown Bear! 


Hunt big game next Spring and bag the 
most prized of trophies. Get your Kodiak Bear 
the world’s largest flesh eater—found only 
in Alaska. Make plans NOW for 1931 season. 


Also Fall hunts for Kenai Moose, Chickaloon 
Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Grizzly and Glacier 
Bear. We operate in all parts of Central, 
Western and Southwestern Alaska. Everything 
furnished. Our fifth year of operation. Expe- 
ditions to the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes. 
Write for folder. 


Hunting trips and expeditions te fit any purse! 


Alaska Guides, Inc. 


Andy Simons, Field Manager 
Box F Anchorage, Alaska 




















“More Game” 


FEDERAL AUTHORITIES POW- 
ERLESS WITHOUT SPORTS- 
MEN’S CO-OPERATION 


VER since the Federal Govern- 

ment assumed responsibility for 

the protection of migratory birds 

there has been more or less con- 
flict of authority between the Federal 
Government and the states and a lack of 
sufficient co-operation to secure substan- 
tial observance of the Federal bird regula- 
tions. When the Federal regulations were 
first promulgated, the state laws were 
generally at variance with the Federal 
regulations. This condition has been im- 
proved from year to year as states grad- 
ually brought their statutes into harmony 
with the Federal laws. So far as open and 
closed seasons are concerned, this harmony 
is practically complete. 

The Department of Agriculture, in 
making its regulations on daily bag lim- 
its of ducks, geese and other migratory 
birds, adopted the policy of setting a 
maximum limit below which many states 
fixed their own regulations. Thus the bag 
limit regulations, while not entirely in ac- 
cord, were such that the states were 
enabled to co-operate in enforcement, the 
state regulation being effective even when 
lower than the Federal limit. No state had 
a higher limit than the Federal regula- 
tions provided. 

For the present open shooting season, 
however, the condition is entirely differ- 
ent and presents a critical situation. The 
Federal daily bag limit on ducks has been 
reduced from 25 to 15, and the limit on 
geese from 8 to 4. This throws the Fed- 
eral and state regulations entirely out of 
harmony, and makes it difficult for many 
of the states to co-operate in enforcement. 
The following table illustrates the present 
lack of harmony in bag limit regulations: 


Daily Bag Limit Ducks Geese 
Federal 15 4 
Nineteen states 25 8 
One 25 4 
Five “ 20 8 
One m 20 5 
Seven J 15 8 
One ‘— 15 6 
Six a 15 5 
Two - 15 4 
One 4 15 2 
Two * 12 5 
One 2y 12 4 
One " 10 8 
One ” 10 4 


In a majority of these states, these reg- 
ulations cannot be changed except by act 
of the state legislature. In a few, the state 
game authorities are clothed with such 
power and undoubtedly will bring their 
state regulations into harmony with the 
Federal; but others must await legislative 
sessions. 

At the start of the present shooting 
season, which began September 16th in 
eighteen states, September 24th in three 
states, and October Ist and October 16th, 
November Ist and November 20th in the 
balance of the states, according to lati- 
tude, we find the daily bag limit under 
the state law 25 on ducks and 8 on geese 
in 19 states. The state daily bag limit on 
ducks exceeds the Federal limit in 26 
states and on geese in 42 states. 
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This change in regulations was an- 
nounced by the Secretary of Agriculture 
as based upon an apparent decrease in 
the supply of the waterfowl throughout 
the country, demanding emergency mea- 
sures, and in response to a strong public 
sentiment. 

It is one thing to make a law or a reg- 
ulation, and another thing to secure its 
observance. When this change was made 
in the regulations, it threw a tremendous 
added burden for enforcement upon the 
Bureau of Biological Survey without any 
provision whatever for additional funds 
or other facilities for securing its obser- 
vance. As a matter of fact, the United 
States Government has only twenty-five 
full-time game protectors in its service 
to secure observance of the Federal reg- 
ulations in all the states of the country 
and Alaska—about one for every two 
states. 

It is the height of absurdity to expect 
anything like an effective patrol, even of 
the game concentration areas, with such a 
pitifully small force. Observance of the 
law, if it is to be secured at all, must come 
from co-operation of the state game au- 
thorities, individual sportsmen and the 
sportsmen’s organizations. 

In a large number of the states, prose- 
cution for violation of the bag-limit reg- 
ulations cannot be brought in state courts, 
for the reason that the state law is not in 
accord with the Federal regulation. The 
only thing the state departments can do 
in such instances is to assist the Federal 
authorities in bringing violations to the 
attention of the Federal courts, and this 
must be done through Federal enforce- 
ment and prosecution officers. 

It is a situation which calls for the 
voluntary and patriotic support of all 
good sportsmen. Conservation organiza- 
tions will urge upon the next session of 
Congress an increase in the appropriation 
for Federal game protectors so as to per- 
mit employment of double the present 
number. Even this will be inadequate, if 
allowed ; but nothing can be done to alle- 
viate conditions for the present, and possi- 
bly not for the next open shooting season. 

‘Chaos and wholesale disregard for the 
law will prevail during the present sea- 
son and next, unless sportsmen take a 
courageous and patriotic stand in support 
of the law and assist in bringing violators 
to justice. It would be a wholesome and 
encouraging circumstance if all the organ- 
ized sportsmen’s clubs of the country 
would voluntarily offer their co-operation 
to the state and Federal authorities and 
give them their hearty and effective 
backing. 


A CRITICAL SITUATION 
HE Rivers and Harbors Bill, passed 


by the last Congress, contained an 
appropriation item of $400,000 for the 
purpose of resting locks in the Chesa- 
peake-Albemarle Canal, which connects 
the lower end of Chesapeake Bay with 
the Currituck Sound and Back Bay waters 
of Virginia and North Carolina. Since the 
acquisition of this canal by the United 
States Government and the removal of 
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the locks, salt and polluted water has 
poured through the canal into the water- 
fowl and fish-producing areas of Back 
Bay and Currituck Sound, creating enor- 
mous damage, Food plants on which 
waterfowl species feed in winter have been 
destroyed, and the’ waters have been made 
uninhabitable for fish. 

These facts were presented to the last 
Congress, and as a result the appropri- 
ation for the locks was made under con- 
dition that $100,000 additional be con- 
tributed from private sources. It now 
appears that, although the appropriation 
has been made, the funds are not sufficient 
to carry out the provisions of the bill in 
other respects, and the money is not avail- 
able from the Federal treasury at the 
present time. 

The difficulty can be overcome by the 
government borrowing the funds from 
private sources to be repaid when Federal 
funds are available. Senator Frederic C. 
Walcott of Connecticut, who has been 
deeply interested in this matter, called 
attention to this situation at the recent 
meeting of the game commissioners of 
the country at Toronto. As a result, a 
resolution was adopted, urging the Secre- 
tary of War to use his authority to make 
use of funds secured from private sources 
so that the work of construction of the 
much needed lock may be begun without 
further delay. 

Sportsmen and residents of eastern 
North Carolina declare that if the present 
situation is permitted to continue a few 
more years, the waterfowl will cease to 
resort to that area entirely and that the 
fishing resources will have been destroyed. 


AN AMERICAN GAME SYSTEM 


HERE is much persistent and insidi- 

ous propaganda proposing the intro- 
duction of the so-called European system 
of game into the United States. Under 
the so-called European system, the land- 
owner is the owner of the game on the 
land. Game is cultivated as a crop on 
large estates, and we are regaled with 
tales of big bags and abundance of game 
in the markets. 

There is nothing to prevent the estab- 
lishment of the European system of game 
in the United States by any one who 
wishes to do so and can afford it. In fact, 
it is being done on certain estates of 
wealthy men, especially in the eastern part 
of the United States, where pheasants 
are reared in large numbers and are shot 
in the European fashion by the estate 
owners and their friends. 

Such a system, however, does not offer 
much to the ordinary gunner without 
means to maintain a private estate on 
which to keep a game supply. In America, 
wild game is the property of the general 
public, and any American citizen is priv- 
ileged to take it in season and under cer- 
tain restrictions wherever he may have 
a right to go and to shoot. It is desirable 
to maintain such a system in this coun- 
try to the greatest possible extent, that 
the maximum number of sportsmen may 
have an actual opportunity to shoot. Game 
shot on private estates and displayed for 
sale in the markets is a very poor substi- 
tute for the opportunity to go afield with 
dog and gun and take the game in a 
sportsmanlike way, which has always been 
the privilege of Americans. 





























Game “Protective Association 


It is realized that extensive farming 
and greatly improved facilities for trans- 
portation, as well as the increased num- 
ber of gunners, have brought about a 
condition in this country which requires 
modification. Many farms which now are 
barren might support a good supply of 
certain kinds of game under the right sort 
of treatment. Some system is desired 
which will encourage farmers to provide 
suitable cover and ‘food, as well as pro- 
tection from predatory species, in order 
that their farms may produce a crop of 
game. 

This is a subject which is being studied 
by many investigators, and a number of 
plans have been produced. Undoubtedly 
some solution will be arrived at, and we 
will eventually have in this country a 
well-established American game system. 


SEVENTEENTH AMERICAN 
GAME CONFERENCE 


CONFERENCE of all research 
workers on game problems will be 
one of the outstanding features of the 
Seventeenth American Game Conference 
to be held in New York City, December 
lst and 2nd, under the auspices of the 
American Game Protective Association. 
Studies of the ruffed grouse, prairie 
chicken, quail and other species are being 
made by scientists. Some of the research 
work is being supported by the Federal 
and state governments, some by asso- 
ciations and some from private sources. 
Fellowships have been established at four 
state universities for the purpose of pur- 
suing these studies. It is expected that 
fifteen or twenty research workers will 
attend the Conference and report on their 
work. 

The development of a national .wild- 
life conservation policy is the work of a 
committee of the Conference which has 
been in progress two years. A preliminary 
report was made last year, and the final 
report is expected at the next Conference. 
The committee report will be circulated in 
advance of the Conference to provide an 
opportunity for all to study it. 

Progress in game propagation during 
the past year will be reported. Each year 
sees some substantial progress made. This 
has been most noticeable in the artificial 
rearing of quail and Hungarian partridge. 
Experiments are being continued with 
ruffed grouse, and some breeders report 
encouraging results. 

The Conference will afford an oppor- 
tunity to discuss all live game problems. 
All game commissioners of North Amer- 
ica will attend, as well as scientists, club 
representatives and game breeders. The 
latest wild-life moving pictures will be 
shown, and speakers of renown are being 
hooked for the annual dinner, which closes 
the Conference. 


AUTOMOBILES TAKE INCREAS- 
ING TOLL 


HE increasing menace of motor cars 
to the wild bird and animal life of the 
country is again revealed in a statement 
coming from the National Association of 
Audubon Societies in New York City. 
Alden H. Hadley, representing the Audu- 
bon Society, recently stated: 
“For three consecutive years I have 
taken occasion, while motoring during 


the summer season, from New York City 
to central Indiana, to keep records of the 
wild birds and animals found dead on the 
highways. The last trip, made during 
July, 1930, showed a marked increase in 
fatalities over the two previous years, 
amounting to almost one-third more than 
those recorded on the former trips. Doubt- 
less this mounting destruction is due both 
to the increasing numbers of motor cars 
and to the increasing speed at which they 
are driven. 

“During the last trip of which mention 
has just been made, a total of 225 birds, 
21 rabbits, 22 2 skunks, 1 woodchuck and 1 
chipmunk was recorded. Among the dead 
birds, it was surprising to find, for the 
first time, numbers of goldfinches. Among 
other species of birds noted were robins, 
English sparrows, bob-whites, flickers, 
brown thrashers, screech-owls, and red- 
headed woodpeckers. The large numbers 
of red-headed woodpeckers which are now 
each year being killed on the highways 
of the Middle Western States should be 
a real cause of alarm to bird-lovers, for 
their numbers are bound to be consider- 
ably diminished as time goes on.” 

In concluding his statement, Mr. Had- 
ley said: “While one cannot as yet ac- 
cuse the automobile with being a direct 
cause of the extensive destruction of wild 
life, it doubtless, in the future, will more 
and more come to be recognized as one 
of the many agencies of our modern 
civilization which, in the long run, are 
== to our wild bird and animal 
ife.’ 


DISCOURAGING REPORTS 
FROM WESTERN CANADA 


OR the past year or more, re- 

ports have been coming from Alberta 
and Saskatchewan of the drastic reduc- 
tion of water areas used by wild ducks 
and geese during the nesting period and 
a consequent reduction in the output of 
waterfowl from this region. It has been 
shown by Hoyes Lloyd, Supervisor of 
Wild Life Protection in the Dominion 
of Canada, that the great bulk of the 
waterfowl of North America breed in 
these two western Canadian provinces, 
even the redheads, broadbill and canvas- 
backs that winter on the Atlantic coast. 
The condition is consequently a serious 


one, and it affects the entire country. 

Benjamin Lawton, who has been the 
Chief Game Guardian of the province of 
Alberta for the past fifteen years, declares 
that the output of wild ducks bred in 
Alberta during the present season will 
be less than half those produced in 1929, 
owing to the progressive reduction of 
suitable area in which waterfowl may 
breed. 

At their meeting in Toronto recently, 
the game commissioners of North Amer- 
ica called attention to this situation and 
recommended such emergency measures 
of protection as might be necessary while 
additional breeding areas are being de- 
veloped. 


CONSTRUCTIVE GAME 
MEASURES 


T the annual convention of the Inter- 

national Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners in Tor- 
onto, Canada, last August, a number of 
constructive enterprises were reported, 
including the ruffed grouse investigation 
in New York by Gardiner Bump of the 
Conservation Department of that state. 
Mr. Bump has already done field research 
in connection with the life history of 
the ruffed grouse. His plans as outlined 
will eventually develop information of 
extreme value in providing suitable con- 
ditions for maintenance of this species, 
which is unfortunately subject to peri- 
odical depletion from disease or other 
causes. 

E. Lee LeCompte, State Game Warden 
of Maryland, reported on the development 
of propagation of the bob-white quail by 
electrical incubation. This is a system 
first used by W. B. Coleman of Virginia, 
and has since been successfully employed 
by others. By means of electrical incuba- 
tors and brooders, the use of domestic 
fowl is entirely done away with, thus re- 
ducing the exposure to disease. 

D. H. Madson, Superintendent of the 
Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge near 
Salt Lake, Utah, reported substantial 
progress and much reduction in mortality 
of bird life during the present season by 
reason of the flooding of extensive areas 
with fresh water. Extensive dykes have 
been constructed, and the project is prov- 
ing successful at the present time. 











SUBSCRIPTION 


Herewith find my remittance of 


STREAM.” 


FIELD AND STREAM 


Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; 








American Game Protective Association, 


2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 


tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD AND 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN came} 


If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to renew 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 


COMBINATIONS 


$3.00 for membership in the Associa- 


Combination Price 
.... $3.00 


$1.00 for foreign postage. 






































Woodcock days, when the “timber-doodle” reigns supreme 
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GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


NOVEMBER 


Streana 
DONT FIGHT YOUR_FISH AND GAME 
, 1930 





Mullikin’s Bloodhounds 


This country’s greatest man hunter and his canine helpers 


APTAIN V. G. MULLIKIN, man 
hunter, has been shot three times 
while following his famous blood- 
hounds. He has been smashed up 

twice by falls over mountain cliffs. He 
has lain unconscious for fifteen hours in 
a forest, while a faithful hound stood 
watch over him. He has chased and caught 
twenty-five hundred fugitives, many of 
whom were hanged, some of who: n were 
lynched. And he is still going strong. 
Slowed up a little, perhaps, with his 
wounds and his years, but not stopped! 
Lord, no! He and his dogs are still terrors 
to law-breakers in eastern Kentucky, and 
over the line into adjoining states. 

You would not give the Captain a sec- 
ond glance if you passed him casually on 
the street, for there is nothing in 
a superficial survey of him to sug- 
gest that he is different from other 
men. But if you should by chance 
look squarely into his eyes, you 
might then guess that you were 
face to face with a fearless man. 
Cold, smiling eyes and a hawk- 
beaked nose, two attributes that 
often accompany utter fearless- 
ness, are prominent parts of the 
Captain’s facial construction. He 
isn’t cold, and he isn’t hard-boiled. 
He speaks softly. He thinks com- 
passionately. Dogs love him. But 
he is fearless—one of those rare 
and strange human beings who 
seemingly have never experienced 
and haven't the capacity to expe- 
rience personal uneasiness. 

Some say that Captain Mullikin, 
more than any other one man, broke 
up those hideous, cruel feuds that 
stained mountainsides with human 
blood. Certainly he has done his 
part to make democracy safe for 
the mountain storekeeper in Ken- 
tucky, whose place of business 
used to be broken into and robbed 
with exasperating regularity. He 
knows feuds at first hand, and he 
says there is no romance in them. 
None at all. Nothing but hatred, 
cruelty, stealth and murder from 
ambush. 

The Captain can show you the 
spot where members of one clan 
caught the children of some ene- 


By JAMES C. DERIEUX 


mies, tied them to trees and put their eyes 
out. Little children, all of them. He has 
known the Hatfields and the McCoys, and 
many others celebrated for their fierce 
hatreds, their marksmanship and their dis- 
regard for human life. All over the feud 
country the Captain has been with his 
dogs. 

“Sometimes I read about these romantic 
mountain fights,” said the Captain to me, 
“and it makes me sick! Just killin’, that’s 
what a feud is—killin’ and hatin’ and 
that’s all. 

“Once I was far up in the Kentucky 
mountains and stopped at a little cabin. 
I had a camera with me and snapped a 
picture of the woman who lived there. 
Her man was away, but she was at home 


A bloodhound is the gentlest dog in the world 





tendin’ the baby. Inside half an hour after 
I took that picture, her man was killed by 
some fellow on the opposite side of the 
senseless fight, and one of her kin come 
to tell her of it. I tried to comfort her, 
but right at that time she didn’t need com- 
fort, for she was more mad than grieved. 
“Do you see that boy baby thar?’ she 
said fierce-like. ‘I’ll fetch him to git the 
God! that got his pappy. I will, so he’p me 
od!’ 

“Twenty-two years later, me and my 
dogs were sent for by the sheriff of that 
county, and we went again into those 
mountains. There had been a killin’ from 
ambush, The dogs got the trail right away, 
and we followed along, holdin’ them on 
leashes. Down in the big gullies, over 
stones, across streams, up hill- 
sides we went, the dogs sure of 
the trail. After a while we came 
on a clearin’, and the dogs started 
for a cabin. I looked up, and it 
was that very same cabin where I 
had taken the picture so long ago. 
The trail was hot now, and my 
two dogs were pullin’ hard ahead. 

“*Hold ’em, Mullikin!’ ordered 
the sheriff. ‘Call ’em back, and 
let’s get off here in the woods and 
think a while.’ 


‘T DID as he said, and finally we 
went away without any pris- 
oner with us. 

“It would only start that old 
feud afresh,’ said the sheriff, ‘and 
I think hits better to let one man 
go free than to do somethin’ that'd 
cause twenty or forty to git killed. 
There ain’t no tellin’ where the 
thing would stop if we arrest that 
old woman’s boy, and thataway let 
the other side know who done the 
shootin’.’ 

“It was his responsibility, not 
mine, and I was workin’ under 
his orders. I’m not a regular of- 
ficer of the law, except that I’m 
deputized by sheriffs while I’m 
workin’ for them. All I do is 
bring the dogs when they send for 
me, and try to catch the man they 
want. If they don’t want anybody 
caught, and sometimes it’s that 
way, me and my dogs go home 
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and wait for the next call. Don’t have to 
wait long, either, for we're out several 
times every week in the year.” 

Royal Carter and Leona Baze, with 600 
convictions to their credit; Nick Carter 
and Ivy Bell, with 447—these are the 
Captain's most famous bloodhounds, 
though Crusader, the present leader of his 
kennels, may pull abreast of his illustrious 
forebears, for he is still in his prime. Cap- 
tain Mullikin has made a tidy fortune out 
of his dogs. He charges so much a day, 
and expenses, when he goes out on a case. 
His récord book shows that he has very 
few days free. 

“I run my dogs in pairs,” explained the 
Captain, “and always on leash. Years ago 
I used to let them run free sometimes, but 
too many got killed that way. The fellow 
we were after would just hide behind a 
tree and knock the dog’s brains out when 
he come along. Bloodhounds are not fierce. 
Fact is, they’re gentle. When they come up 
to a man they’ve been chasin’, they let you 
know he is the man by smellin’ of him, 
waggin’ their tails in delight, and maybe 
rearin’ up on him. But they never attack 
him. Mine never do. They get their fun in 
the hunt. And my dogs run silently, too. 
A dog that barks on the track ain’t as 
good as a mute trailer, not by a long 
sight. 

“The hardest chase I ever had was be- 
cause I was with a barkin’ dog. We were 
after a burglar, and we carried his trail 
right up to his house, where he was asleep. 
But the dog woke him with his barkin’, 
and the man slipped out the back door and 
got away. That was eleven at night, and 
we run that fellow all night across the 
blue-grass country. When good light came 
next morning, I saw him, but he 
was too far away for me to do 
any good by shootin’ at him. 

“I was pretty tired, for I had 
been walkin’ and trottin’ behind 
my dogs about ten hours. The fel- 
low I was after was tired, too, but 
he was strong and had sense. 
When I’d rest, he’d rest; and 
when I run, he run. The day wore 
on, and I begin to wonder how. I'd 
ever gain on him, when I saw two 
men on horseback and called them 
to me. I told them the fix I was 
in, and off they galloped after the 
fugitive. They soon caught him. 
That fellow gave me a lot more 
exercise than I needed and took 
more than was good for him, and 
it didn’t do him any good at all. 
Me and my dogs never would have 
stopped till we got him, one way 
or another.” 

In Kentucky the courts have de- 
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cided that a bloodhound’s evidence is ad- 
missible in a trial if the dog is pure bred 
and has been expertly trained to follow 
only a human track. Once in a while the 
attorney for the defense attacks a dog’s 
evidence—naturally and properly. The 
Captain has had the validity of his dogs’ 
evidence questioned time and again, but 
never successfully, for he uses none but 
thoroughbreds, and each dog is expertly 
trained to follow a human track and none 
other. 


| picbbey scngeg his dogs will not 
change from one trail to another. If, 
by error, they are given the wrong scent 
to start with, the Captain will not permit 
them to be started again on the right scent, 
for he wants them, above all else, to be 
faithful to the trail they first take. If 
necessary, another pair of dogs will be 
brought up and started afresh on the right 
scent, but the pair that started wrong must 
never under any circumstances begin a 
chase in pursuit of one man and wind it 
up chasing another, 

“This careful training came in handy 
one time in a big trial,” Captain Mullikin 
related. “A criminal lawyer who rarely 
lost a case was opposed to us, and his case 
depended upon his ability to break down an 
identification made by one of my dogs. 
The physical facts were all clear enough. 
The dog had trailed the defendant to his 
own house, and there we had arrested him; 
so the lawyer couldn’t make much of a 


fight on that point. Then he attacked the 
dog technically, said I couldn’t prove he 
was pure bred, and therefore the dog’s 
evidence was no good in court. 

“How do you know this dog is pure 





bred?’ asked the attorney for the defense, 

“ ‘Because he is registered in the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club,’ 1 replied. ‘I wouldn’t 
have bought him if he hadn’t been regis- 
tered there.’ 

“But you, of your own knowledge, do 
not know him to be pure bred, do you? 
All you know of his parentage is what 
you have been told—isn’t that correct ?’ 

“*And all you know of your parentage 
is what folks have told you,’ I came back. 

“Well, sir, with that the crowd let out 
a real laugh. My answer wasn’t legal, I 
guess, but the lawyer laid off me after 
that, and the dog’s evidence was admitted.” 

The bloodhound is the breeder’s master- 
piece. No other dog, perhaps no other 
animal, has been so highly specialized. His 
sense of smell, developed through hun- 
dreds of years, is a scientific marvel. He 
can track a man along a busy street, where 
scores of other persons have passed. He 
can follow a track that is several days old. 
His usefulness as a criminal chaser has 
been reduced by the automobile, for he 
cannot follow an automobile track; but 
he is still a star in remote sections, and 
he still can take you to the spot where the 
fugitive boarded a car. 

In size he is 24 to 32 inches at the shoul- 
ders, and in weight from 75 to 140 pounds. 
In color, black and tan, or only tan, usually 
with white toes and a white spot on the 
chest. His ears are long and soft, his 
dewlaps floppy and wrinkled, and on his 
face he wears a ludicrously solemn ex- 
pression. 

His reputation as a savage creature 
came to him unjustly, because of his name 
and because in Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
in other writings he has been represented 
as a man killer. But the dogs 
used to chase negro slaves (“nig- 
ger hounds”) were not true blood- 
hounds at all. Many of them were 
“Cuban bloodhounds” — short- 
eared, terrible dogs. The real 
bloodhound, (so called, probably, 
because he is a blooded hound) is 
docile, friendly and unobtrusive. 
“The gentlest dogs in the world,” 
says Captain Mullikin, “and the 
most lovin’.” 


ICK CARTER, one of the 

greatest dogs the Captain 
ever owned, is said to have feol- 
lowed a scent one hundred and five 
hours old. That’s four entire 
days, with nine hours over for 
good measure. 

“It happened in Ohio,” related 
the Captain, “where I had gone to 
locate a man who had burned a 
barn. The conditions were ideal. 


Above—Royal Carter and Leona Baze. The lump on the left leg of Leona 
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was made by a rifle ball fired from ambush. Below—On.a hot trail to bring a man-killer to justice 
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There had been rain before the fire, but 
none afterward. The barn had stood out 
in an open field, and no one had been al- 
lowed near it since the blaze. When I got 
there and found I was four days late, I 
told the sheriff it was foolish to expect my 
dogs to do anything. But he insisted that 
I try, for there had been a series of fires, 
and this one, he figured, had been set by 
the same man who set the others. 

“‘All right,’ I said, ‘long as we are 
here, we'll do the best we can.’ 

“I took Nick Carter, then thirteen years, 
out to the site of the barn. Around and 
around the ruins we went, while he kept 
his head close to the ground, snufflin’, 
suckin’ in whatever scent there was, 
walkin’ slow all the time. He was so slow 
that it was mighty near painful to watch 
him. I could see that he had set his heart 
on workin’ out this puzzle, and after a 
while he started off across the field, stop- 
pin’ at every step, smellin’ hard, movin’ a 
little and smellin’ some more. It was the 
slowest work I ever saw. 

“This trail was twenty hours 
older than any trail I had ever been 
able to follow. I could hardly hope 
that the dog would pick it out. Per- 
haps the reason he was able to do so 
was that the ground froze hard im- 
mediately after the fire and thawed 
out the mornin’ that the dog took 
the trail. 


6 OW and then I spoke softly to 

him, just to let him know I de- 
pended on him but wouldn’t hold it 
against him if he failed. On across 
the field he went, and by and by we 
came to a house. Nick went up to 
the front door, I with him, and on 
inside. There was a man there, and 
Nick went right up to him, smelled 
of him, and then looked up at me 
with that knowin’ expression in 
his eyes. 

“ ‘Sheriff,’ I said, ‘you better ask 
that man some questions.’ 

“Of course, the fellow had been 
in and out of the house 
many times in the four 
days since the fire, but he 
said he had not been to 
the site of the barn. We 
didn't like his story much; 
so took him in. Later on 
he confessed that old Nick 
Carter was right! That’s 
the finest piece of work I ever knew of 
by any dog. And for old Nick, it was his 
final trail, as he died two months later. 
Died of old age. 

“Lord, what a dog he was! I loved him 

mighty deep, for we had lots of adventures 
together. Once, when I was runnin’ Nick 
and another dog on leash in the mountains, 
the fugitive ambushed us and fired just as 
we were comin’ round a shelf on a rock 
precipice. The other dog had been shot 
once before, and she leaped over the ledge 
in her fright, pullin’ me over with her. I 
was knocked out by the fall, and didn’t 
come to for fifteen hours. When I did 
open my eyes, there stood old Nick 
watchin’ over me. 
“Yes, sir; he was a grand dog. Sounds 
like I’m makin’ up somethin’ when I say 
he could tell the difference between a local 
and a long distance call, but he could. You 
know how a long distance ring is sort of 
dragged out and how clear it is?. Well, 
whenever my phone rang like that, old 
Nick near went crazy with delight, for 
he figured*it meant another chase for him. 
But he wouldn’t pay any notice to local 
calls on the phone.” 

Man hunting is a grim business, but now 
and then it is illuminated by fun and 
softened by sentiment. The Captain has 
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seen a good many fugitives shot to death, 
and he has been present when many more 
were convicted of rape or murder and 
sentenced to death. 

“It never bothers me, though,” he says, 
“to think that I have taken part in puttin’ 
sO many men away. They had it comin’ to 
them. Never in my life have I testified 
against a man ‘less I was sure, in my own 
mind, he was guilty. A fellow who hasn’t 
any regard for the lives, property and 
happiness of other people hasn’t any right 
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to anything but justice; and if justice is 
hard on him, that’s his fault. Still, I’m 
glad for a little fun 8prinkled in with the 
rest of my work. Chasin’ chicken thieves 
is real fun. 


se NCE I was asked to come and catch 

a negro chicken thief who had been 
busy for a long time in the hen-houses of 
his white neighbors. The dogs took a trail 
right off and followed it fast to a negro 
settlement, and right then some of the 
funniest things happened I ever saw. 
Seemed like a whole lot of people had 
guilty consciences, or stolen chickens, or 
somethin’, One woman threw a _half- 
cooked chicken, pot and all, right out of 
her window and ran. At another house we 
found a big pot of cooked chickens in the 
hog lot, where somebody had hid them 
when théy saw us. 

“Most of the people in that settlement 
would have had chicken for dinner if we’d 
been a little latet. As it was, I don’t believe 
a man, woman or child had any chicken 
at all. Foolish, too, for we never could 
have identified a cooked chicken as one 
that had been stolen. We got the thief, 
all right.” 

“What do you enjoy most of all about 
your work?” I asked the Captain. (His 


title, by the way, was gained in the Span- 
ish-American War.) 

“Well, let me see. I like the open air, 
and I love the association with my dogs. 
There’s no more excitin’ game in the world 
than holdin’ on to the leash of a dog that 
is hot after a criminal! I’ve done it thou- 
sands of times, and still get a big thrill out 
of it. But there is one thing more satisfac- 
tory than arrestin’ a criminal, and that 
is findin’ a lost child. The most frantic 
people in the world are parents whose 
baby has strayed off somewhere and got 
lost, and the happiest people in the world 
are those same parents when their child 
is found, unhurt. I know, because I’ve 
found lots of lost children. 

“Take the case of that little girl, four 
years old. She lived out in a wild part of 
Kentucky, but her people were educated. 
Nobody knows how she happened to stray 
away from her yard. Probably she got to 
playin’ while her mother was busy in the 
house, and just went on and on, until fin- 
ally she didn’t know the way 
home. She had a pet dog, too, 
but he wasn’t the trailin’ kind, 
so he couldn’t find her, though 
he tried. 

“They sent for me, beggin’ 
that I hurry with the best dogs 
I had. I took Royal Carter and 
Leona Baze and made a quick 
run in a-motor-car to the little 
girl’s house. Everybody there 
was confused, the women cryin’, 
the men worryin’ around. It was 
a warm evening. The whole 
neighborhood was aroused, and 
I could hear men hollerin’ in the 
woods, hopin’ to get an answer 
from the baby. 

“Night had come 
down long before I got 
there—fact is, I didn’t 
get the message until 
’way late at night. 
There were torches 
and lanterns flickerin’ 
in the woods, and 
some of the men were 
blowin’ horns. It 
was the dismalest 
sight I ever saw, 
and nobody could 
tell me which way 
the little girl had 
gone. But there 
were plenty of 
things in the house she had played with, 
and I let my dogs smell of them. Then we 
went out into the yard, and the dogs 
smelled around a while, and struck off 
back of the house. I held on to the leashes. 

“A lot of the men joined with me, the 
little girl’s father among them. Her dog 
came along, too, doin’ the best he could. 
It was a slow trail, but easy to follow. 
Down by a stream, up a hillside, through 
some laurel bushes. Day was breakin’, and 
when I looked around I could:see the tired, 
anxious faces of the men behind me. They 
were all afraid of what we'd find at the 
end of that trail. 

“My dogs tugged at the leashes, and we 
speeded up a little. The baby’s father 
begged me to hurry on, but the trail 
wound around in such an aimless fashion 
that we couldn’t hurry much. As we got 
to a clearin’ the sun was most up. The 
dogs seemed certain now that we were 
’most to the end of the trail. There was 
a big briar patch on the far side of the 
field, and I just happened to notice it when 
I saw the baby’s dog breakin’ into it. We 
took out after him. 

“Runnin’ ahead of the others, I come 
to the briar patch first, and saw a sight 
that still warms me when I think of it. 
There was the (Continued on page 61) 
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S an introduction to this tale, I am 
not going to tell you how many 
lions I have killed. Needless to 
say, after reading the many per- 

sonal recollections of lion hunters, which 
have flooded the pages of the magazines 
lately, I have sponsored a movement to cut 
the bag limit and shorten the season. 

They are lordly game (the lions, of 
course) and apparently in imminent dan- 
ger of total extinction, unless the editors 
establish a ban on these adventuresome 
tales. They average about three dead lions 
per page, which is too many. Why not cut 
the stories to say 3,000 words, and one 
lion per page? So much for conservation. 
Let us take the lion by the tail and yank 
him back out of literary danger. 

My father was one of the greatest Bores 
in South Africa. He fought for his coun- 
try, and always claimed that 
the referee gave them one of 
those famous fourteen counts, 
because General Protein re- 
fused, or forgot, to go to a 
neutral corner of Natal during 
the count. 

This is all hearsay. Or may 
I use the word “diarysay,” as 
the Big Bore died while I was 
still too young to head my own 
donga. But I read his diary on 
the very day I killed my first 
safari. Placing my foot upon 
the carcass, I gave the hunting 
cry of the anthropoid ape. 
Then I was a man and was al- 
lowed to spread the skin of 
my kill at the fires of my 
elders. 

And there was Trader 
Horn. Perhaps a _ different 
‘Trader Horn. However, the 
one I knew ran a peanut stand 
on the corner of Tanganyika 
and Katanga. I have never 
read his book. The Horn I 
knew surely ~~ not a haga 
of Flora and Fauna, al- 
though I have seen him _> 
with Flo. Ah, that sloe- 
eyed Flo! But no matter. Back 
to the lions, as Caesar said. 

The dank smell of the 
jungle. Two gleaming yellow 
orbs in the jungle! A cough 
that would send you scurrying to Arizona. 
Lyin’! 

My first lion was killed at the age of 
twelve. At least that was the consensus 
of opinion. As you know, an adult lion 
(apenzigulousti, as we call him) means a 
lion with all his dentistry. They shed one 
tooth each year, which fact is commonly 
known among all of our famous scien- 
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tists. See Fleez on Lions, page 13673. 

My first trophy showed twelve vacan- 
cies in his jaws—hence twelve years of 
age. I shot him with a 707 Windsor and 
Newton, rebored by my father for vari- 
ous reasons. He greatly preferred chilled 
shot, because of the excessive heat, 
and game shot with such ammunition 
kept much better, especially the elephants. 
This statement may start some controver- 
sy, but let me refer you to Greese on Bul- 
lets, page 17431. 

For weeks this lion had brought dread 
to the village of my old friend Umbgaw- 
gawweeweezii, which lies at the foot of 
a mountain, known as The-Mountain- 
Which-Has- No-Name-Fit-To-Print. The 
native translation means little, as they 
have no words corresponding to “fit,” ex- 
cept wuhoggs umbggfillxxi, which means 

“in condition.” 

The reader may well realize my embar- 
rassment when the old Chief gave me 
seven of his wives, as sort of a retainer to 
kill this lion. Not wishing to offend, I 
accepted them. But I digress. 

My gun bearer was a huge black named 
Gosloppygus. I named him Gus. Ie was 
very, very strong, but at that time I was 





The signs were most auspicious 


suffering from a head cold and did not 
notice it. The Chief gave me his official 
beaters, of which he had one for each 
wife, 700 in all, and gave me his own 
goat to use as bait in case the beaters 
failed. All writers to the contrary, I am 
the only living white man to ever get an 
African chief’s goat. 

But before the hunt could start, the 


Lyin’t Lyi 


I demand that the bag limit on lions be cut to one lon per page 


. 


witch doctor must see if the signs were 
propitious. Curiously enough, he asked me 
to attend this bit of devil worship. The 
invitation was so unusual that I accepted. 
This necromancy, as you might call it, 
consisted of crooning over two small bone 


cubes, on which had been marked spots, , 


the number running from a single dot to 
six dots. 

After making what is known in Dark- 
est Africa as seven straight passes, he 
said that luck was with him. As I had 
foolishly wagered against him, I now 
owed him those seven wives, eight knob- 
kerries, fifteen impalas, two dik-diks and 
a case of Gordon gin. This was before 
prohibition, when it was still possible to 
get decent gin in Africa. Since it has 
been accepted even in the curriculum of 
American schools, the brand of gin in 
Africa is merely used on those bitten by 
the tsetse fly. But not as an antidote. Tak- 
en in time, it saves the expense of em- 
balming. But I digress. Back to the lyin’. 

Scouts brought in word that the lion 
was asleep in a thicket behind the river. 
I asked two faithful Nullahs and a Com- 
pound to investigate this report instead 
of investigating it myself, as I did not 
want to lose caste with the 
Chief. You see, I had lost 
everything else except my 
presence of mind—even the 
seven wives. 

However, one of them, Ag- 
nes by name, bit the witch doc- 
tor a week later and he died 
in great agony, proving there- 
by that a man’s luck may 
change over the week-end. Ag- 
nes would never have made me 
happy—I realize that—so my 
bad luck really was fortunate. 
However, this is not a love 
tale. 


HE Compound returned, 

reporting that the infor- 
mation had been grossly exag- 
gerated. The lion was not 
asleep, and the two Nullahs 
did not return. Later we found 
a narrow strip of cloth and a 
small piece of bark in the lion’s 
stomach, proving beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the lion 
did not dress his prey. Per- 
haps he needed a bit of rough- 
age. 

However, one of the Bil- 
tongs (headmen of the village) 
took over the wives of the de- 
parted, and the episode was 
ended happily. I am merely 
describing the incidents lead- 
ing up ‘to the killing of the lion. Other 
writers, motivated no doubt by the extra 
few cents per word, would have—let me 
say—exaggerated. 

The Chief called two spoors (experi- 
enced lion hunters) and myself into a 
conference lasting three days and six cases 
of gin, and at the conclusion it was defi- 
nitely decided that I was to kill the lion. 
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That much was settled. The Chief thought 
that further investigation was useless, as 
he had already lost two Nullahs; but he 
did offer the services of two Effendi, a 
tribe I have never had much use for ex- 
cept for portering. 

The great moment arrived. Thousands 
of elephant were used to help beat the 
jungle, which, as you may see, is hard to 
beat. I went first, and behind me came 
Gus, my gun bearer. A brief description 
of my pet rifle might not be amiss, as I 
attribute much of my phenomenal success 
to my guns. 

Length, 9 feet over all; hair trigger; 
muzzle velocity, quite sufficient; caliber, 
707, bored oversize. In addition to two 
bowling balls, each barrel contained four 
door-knobs, one pair of handcuffs, the 
necks off six gin bottles and a quart of 
chilled shot, assorted sizes. Of course, I 
carried extra clips ‘as a precaution. 

My clothing consisted of full-length 
mercerized underwear of the finest quality. 
I always think of my old grandmother, 
now over 120 years of age, who always 
said, “Always wear a good shirt and 
drawers, because you never know when 
you may awake in a hospital.” 

I wore a size thirteen silk shirt, pale 
mauve, collar separate. Blue cheviot suit, 
pants pleated and surmounted by a fine 
belt. I also wore silk suspenders, as it is 
not always best to trust only a belt in Jion 
hunting. One never knows, does one? 

I wore a mauve four-in-hand tie, patent 
leather boots, and on my head was a pith 
helmet. I mention this helmet, as its use 
is rather unusual in lion hunting. 

Behind Gus came a bullock cart, drawn 
by oxen, and in the cart was the Chief's 
goat, which was to be used in case the 
beating was not a success. Behind the cart 
came hundreds of Biltongs, Nullahs, 
Spoors and Effendi warriors, some on 


Lyin’! Lyin’! 





The conference lasted three days and six cases of gin 


foot, others on elephants. How the sun 
gleamed on their bwanas (battle spears) ! 
The sight was inspiring, and I choked 
back a cheer. 

A tree had been carefully prepared for 
me. Lest any one suspect me of cowardice, 
I shall explain fully. The 707 is not a 
point-blank rifle. That is, it needs eleva- 
tion. And in lion hunting, the more ele- 
vation the better. At this particular time 
I had not more than sixty feet elevation, 
which caused me to be perturbed. 

However, rather than embarrass the 
Chief, I accepted, although I suffered 
qualms. It is difficult to describe an Afri- 
can qualm; but it, is somewhat like the 
effect of raspberry preserves, a piece of 
green cherry pie, a glass of milk and a 
glass of grape juice on a dyspeptic stom- 
ach. Some have mistaken squeamishness 
for qualms, That is a mistake, although 
continued squeamishness may lead to 
qualms, and is to be taken seriously. 

Once in the tree, I put my qualms 
behind me and tied the muzzle of the 
rifle to a rope, which in turn was tied 
to an upper limb. It is annoying to drop 
one’s gun while lion shooting. The faith- 
ful Gus leaned against the trunk of the 
cogon tree, bracing me from the rear, 
while I adjusted the sights, allowing for 
windage and a thousand and one things, 
which have made me what I am today as 
a rifle shot. 


IMPERIOUSLY waved on the beat- 

ers, and with a wild yell they plunged 
into the jungle, surging ahead, tom-toms 
blowing. It was an infernal din, this 
trumpeting of a thousand throats, as the 
great tuskers, like a huge gray flood, beat 
the jungle. 

“Steady, Master,” said Gus. 
lion.” 

Being in close proximity for the first 


“T smell 


time, I marveled at his sense of smell. It 
is a gift to smell like Gus could and did. 
The beaters were coming back! They had 
started their quarry, and I could feel Gus’s 
hot breath on the back of my neck. 

And then, like a flash of light, a great, 
tawny, striped beast glided into the open- 
ing. That grace! What muscles! Every 
inch a man-eater. His topaz eyes flashed 
about—he saw us! His belly flattened to 
the yielding earth. Fire seemed to flash 
from his eyes as I swung the sights to cov- 
er a spot I had selected two days before. 


ASTILY I adjusted the sights. 

Would he spring before I was ready ? 
Gus fairly whimpered as I set the rear 
sight an inch to the left to allow for a 
sudden breeze. Beyond the lion I could see 
the old Chief on his favorite elephant, 
completely surrounded by his personal 
bodyguard. 

At last all was ready. I gave Gus’s arm 
a reassuring squeeze, waved a hand at the 
old Chief, and almost at the same instant 
I struck the trigger a powerful blow. 

The rest is history. The old Chief's 
funeral was the biggest ever known in 
African history. With him they buried 
two Biltongs, six Effendi and Four Nul- 
lahs, all being of the Chief’s personal 
bodyguard, in the same grave. 

In another grave they buried poor faith- 
ful Gus, facing the east, as was his wish. 
He died from excessive blood-pressure, 
caused by failing to take a deep breath 
at the moment I fired. I may say his ca- 
reer ended very flat. 

Since then I have killed many lions. In 
fact, I am responsible for the shortage in 
African lions, but my greatest thrill was 
that first lion, killed with a mere handful 
of bird-shot. After all is said and done, 
lion hunting is akin to writing—they 
both require nerve, and plenty of it. 
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EDITORIAL 
Ducks? 


dwells long on that question. Will the shooting be 

better or poorer than last year? Have the birds been 
favored with a successful breeding season? On the latter 
everything depends. 

When you read this, your duck season may be in full 
swing and you can answer. On the other hand, you may live 
in the southern half of the United States, where seasons open 
later. As I write, in the month of August, no legal gun has 
been fired at waterfowl. Any opinion held at this time, there- 
fore, must be founded upon reports made by men familiar 
with conditions on the breeding grounds. 

The situation, as it looks today, is black indeed. The 
drought of 1930 will go down in history. Waterfowl suffered 
along with other crops—and far more seriously. 

Last week I attended the annual convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners at Toronto, Canada. This organization is 
composed of the game officials of the United States and the 
provinces of Canada. 

There was no optimism in evidence when wildfowl were 
mentioned. Every province of Canada was represented, and 
I talked with all these men personally regarding the duck 
situation. It would be impossible to imagine a blacker pic- 
ture than that painted by these game officials. Especially 
pessimistic were the representatives from the prairie prov- 
inces, from whence come practically all of our canvasbacks 
and redheads. 

Benjamin Lawton, veteran game official of Alberta, told 
in open meeting of the scarcity of waterfowl. He toid of the 
drought. He recounted how the settling up of the country 
had worked against the birds. Lakes seven feet deep several 
years ago are dry today! Sloughs and pond holes all dry! 
Mr. Lawton concluded his remarks by saying he didn’t be- 
lieve Alberta had 10 per cent of the ducks she had ten 
years ago. 

A. E. Etter, Game Commissioner of Saskatchewan, then 
arose and said to Mr. Lawton, “Why be so optimistic?” The 
story told by Mr. Etter was most disheartening. “In areas 
where the roar of rising birds could be heard for miles there 
are no ducks today.” 

The same story came from throughout the Northwest. 
No water—no ducks. Drainage plus two years of drought. 


Hi: will the flight be this year? Every wildfowler 


O* E bright spot comes from North Dakota, where, Com- 
missioner Maurek says, many ducks, on losing their 
first brood, moved to deeper lakes and laid a second clutch 
of eggs. He is planning to set back the opening date for 
shooting in his state, as many of the birds will be unable to 
fly well by September 16th. 

Unless all signs fail, the waterfowl season of 1930-31 will 
be the poorest in recent years. What is the answer? How 
can duck shooting conditions be improved? 

It is very true that we can’t fight droughts, but it is 
possible that droughts are to a certain extent man-made. We 
can put back much of the water that has been drained off 
by promoters in order to sell the land underneath it. In many 
Western States the water-table has been lowered materially 
by unwise drainage. If trainage continues, is it fantastic to 
believe that droughts will occur more frequently? 

That group of men who place their trust in restrictive 
legislation will probably shout, “Shorten the season and 
lower the bag limits.” Futile—entirely futile! Purely re- 
strictive legislation never produced a bird. 

Tt is generally conceded that 80 per cent of our wild water- 
fowl are raised north of the Canadian border. That being 
true, we could easily double our 20 per cent by increasing 


and protecting our breeding grounds. All great wildfowl 
breeding areas should be purchased and set aside for all time 
to come. The duck hunters of this country would gladly add 
a dollar or five dollars a year to their license fees if they 
knew the money was to be used to perpetuate and improve 
their sport. 

Likewise it is claimed that 80 per cent of the waterfowl 
killed are shot south of the Canadian border. We owe Canada 
much! She has already set aside thousands of acres of ref- 
uges. But unfortunately some of her best breeding grounds 
are in agricultural. districts, where water areas, if drained, 
would be worth much money. Such refuges must be pur- 
chased. Would it not be possible, in cooperation with the 
Canadian Government, for the men who shoot 80 per cent 
of the ducks to help purchase and set aside in perpetuity 
areas where those ducks are bred? Such an arrangement may 
not be feasible. At least it would be the fair thing to do. 


WE have a Federal law which was passed with the in- 
tent to save water areas for the ducks. So far it hasn’t 
accomplished much. Some doubt that it ever will. First, it 
depends on appropriations from Congress—always an un- 
certain factor. Secondly, it provides that all areas purchased 
must be set aside as refuges for all time to come. This pro- 
vision threatens to kill the usefulness of the measure. 

Many excellent areas, admirably situated for refuges, 
would be available were it possible under the law to reserve 
parts of such areas for regulated shooting. 

“Establish your refuges somewhere else. This is the only 
place we have left where we can kill a few ducks in the fall.” 
That is the story the Government officials hear when they 
start hunting refuge sites. 

You can hardly blame a gunner, who sees his shooting 
about to be taken from him, if he puts a few boulders in the 
path of a proposed refuge. It is the most natural thing in 
the world for him to say, “Make your refuges somewhere 
else.” No community wants to see its last bit of public shoot- 
ing water turned into a refuge. And no one thinks the duck- 
ing clubs will be so public-spirited that they will part with 
their properties. 

What is the answer? The situation is serious. The framers 
of the first Game Refuge Bill foresaw this difficulty. To fore- 
stall it the original bill provided for regulated shooting under 
the supervision of the Biological Survey. But those who 
oppose all shooting said “No!” and by their intolerance they 
have crippled the worth of the measure. 

It is not refuges the birds need so much as water! Marsh- 
lands must be restored and preserved. Under Federal law, 
the whole country is a migratory bird refuge except for 
ninety days or less each fall and winter, when ducks and 
geese and one or two other game birds may be shot under 
regulation. True, the law is not well enforced, but it could 
be if the officials had a little money to employ wardens. 

What is the answer? It looks simple to one who has 
studied the problem for many years. The answer is money! 
Let the man who shoots furnish it. The fellow who can buy 
a box of shells will gladly spend another dollar or more, so 
that he may have something at which to shoot them. 

Muzzle the few fellows here and there over the country 
who wept and wailed and pleaded so eloquently that the 
downtrodden duck hunter be not taxed. Then pass a Federal 
license bill. Buy all the available ducking waters and make 
more. Enforce your laws and have ducks! 


Tray 8 Hoblne8 
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“They don’t come no finer than them old bull sprigs” 


« ON’T move! They’re coming 
straight over you! Let ’em go 
by! Don’t move a muscle!” 

I was down on my knees in 
the tules of a marshy lake near the Pecos 

River in southeastern New Mexico. In 

front of me some fifteen feet, at the water’s 

edge, was a blind, and in that blind crouch- 
ed an 18-year-old boy. Out over the water 
was an enormous flock of mallards and 
pintails. They were going to sweep straight 
over the blind, not forty yards in the air, 
and I had taken my call from my lips long 
enough to warn the boy to stay down, for 

I was trying to put this bunch in right. 

I wanted them to swarm all over him. 

We had been having wonderful shooting 
and had killed enough ducks, but I was 
anxious for the boy to experience a thrill 
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far greater than that of killing a clean 
double. Unless you have been there, you 
can’t know the sensation when a great 
flock of ducks settles around so close that 
you can almost grab some of them. 

Over us swept the birds with a great 
rush of wind. To the east they swung, 
and back out over the open water. I was 
calling for all I was worth. Occasionally 
a hen in the flock would open up and talk 
back. Of a sudden it sounded as though 
every bird in the flock started to answer 
the call. The rasping, halting quack of the 
pintails mingled with the sharp, clear, 
bell-like tones of the hen mallard. Through 
this bedlam filtered the whispering, lisping 
quack of the mallard drakes. 

Now their wings were set and every 
bird was coasting toward the decoys. There 
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Ducks, snipe and quail in the 
Southwest 


By RAY P. HOLLAND 


were perhaps three hundred in the flock, 
which simply swarmed in to the stool. 
The air was filled with yellow and slate- 
colored feet reaching for the water. 

I had decided not to shoot. Instead I 
would get my thrill from watching the 
boy and the birds. 

“All right,” I said. “Take ’em!” 

The little 20-gauge barked twice, but 
I saw nothing fall. It looked impossible 
to shoot through that mass of ducks strug- 
gling into the air without killing one. 
When he had finished shooting and the 
birds were gone, I asked him, “How many 
down?” 

I knew. So did he. 

“There were just too many of them, 
Dad, and , they were so close to me I just 
blew up.” 

And so it has happened since man be- 
gan to hunt waterfowl, and so it will al- 
ways be. Good shots will blow up in the 
presence of great numbers of birds. 


I RECALL one fall day on the Missouri 
River, when I was shooting with Gene 
Howe. Great droves of mallards, number- 
ing from two to five hundred in the flock, 
decoyed into us at regular intervals. We 
were both shooting pumps. Either one 
of us was good for three to five birds out 
of an ordinary flock. However, we aver- 
aged but one apiece out of those huge 
droves, There were just too many ducks! 

Poor shooting at such a time is due to 
too much thrill. The boy is a good duck 
shot. He can take high, fast ones neatly 
and wide ones that flare out at the edge 
of the killing range. I did not scold or 
have one word to say, for the son was 
suffering from a form of buck fever that 
was not unknown to the father. May the 
time never come when a big mass of de- 
coying birds doesn’t thrill me to the point 
where my marksmanship suffers! 

For four years the second son had at- 
tended school at the New Mexico Military 
Institute, a great boys’ school located at 
Roswell. The last three years I had prom- 
ised him that I would come out and shoot 
with him. Each year I had failed him. 

“Gee, Dad, why don’t you come? The 
duck shooting out here is getting better 
every year. It couldn’t be any better any- 
where. If you'll come on out, I'll guaran- 
tee you better duck shooting than you 
produced when you took me shooting on 
the Gulf at Corpus Christi. 


Ae EN EAT 


























“In the half light of early morning, 
when we go to our blinds, thousands of 
ducks leave the marsh. All day long they 
trade back and forth along the Pecos 
River. Most of the birds are shallow-water 
ducks, but occasionally you get flights of 
deep-water stuff—canvasbacks, redheads 
and bluebills. There’s always a flock of 
buffleheads on the lake, and occasionally 
we have a few ruddies. Yesterday we 
killed twelve separate species and a goose. 
Why don’t you come?’ 

This letter did it. The fall of 1929 was 
to be his last at the Institute; so other 
things were set aside, and I joined him 
for ten days of real sport in a he-man’s 
country. 


TRIP from New York to New Mexi- 

co is nothing to rave about. It became 
especially irksome after I changed trains 
at Clovis and left the Pullman for a local 
that swayed and groaned in its effort to 
go forward. On this trip down through 
eastern New Mexico there is less than 
nothing to see out of the car windows— 
that is, provided in your youth you have 
seen all the jack-rabbits in the world. The 
term “wide open spaces” must have orig- 
inated here. Bare, sandy range with oc- 
casionally a small patch of chaparral. No 
grazing cattle to look at. Apparently there 
was nothing for them to graze on. 

In proportioning this country’s rainfall, 
eastern New Mexico has been skimped. 
Most of the time the wind blows, and the 
sand travels with the wind. 

Some few miles before we reached Ros- 
well, things took a turn for the better. 
Small flocks of blue quail flushed along 
the right of way, flew a short distance 
and dropped into patches of chaparral 
or bunch grass. Anticipation is always in- 
teresting, even if you’re only expecting a 
covey of birds to flush along the railway 
and you know you can’t get at them. 

Such trains as this local are always late, 
and it was about two o'clock in the after- 
noon when I reached Roswell. For several 
hours the boy had been pacing the plat- 
form. Before he had finished shaking 
hands, he confided in me that if I would 
hurry to the hotel and get my clothes 
changed we could get to the marsh in time 
for the evening shooting. 

If there ever was an enthusiastic duck 
hunter, I’m it. But after crossing two- 
thirds of the continent, it was asking too 
much of me to get excited about hunting 
that evening. I explained to him that I 
had never seen his school and that I 
wished to meet the flock of colonels, ma- 
jors, captains and so on who held sway 
and for four years had guided his every 


ct. 

“But,” said the boy, “I’ve got the car 
ready, and it’s only twenty-five miles out 
to the lake. We can go up to the school 
and still make it.” 

We tried, but the attempt was half- 
hearted on my part. The day just wasn’t 


Wide Open Spaces 


long enough. And so that evening we 
made our plans for the next morning. 

At 4:30 A.M. we were rolling. New 
Mexico roads aren’t paved, but you can 
turn her up to forty or forty-five miles 
an hour in the dark and not worry. They 
are broad and well graveled. You can fig- 
ure on killing a jack-rabbit every so often, 
and you can't help it. When the fool things 
aren't racing in the glare of your head- 
lights, they're ducking out from the side 
of the road and trying to cross right in 
front of the car. 

We crossed the Pecos River. The moon- 
light showed it a ribbon of silver winding 
through the sand. Later, daylight proved 
it to be a most unattractive stream, almost 
brick-red in color and so thick that unless 
you were familiar with rivers of this type 
you couldn't tell by looking at it whether 
the water was two inches or ten feet deep. 

“Watch for a small bridge,” said the 
boy, “and about a hundred yards by it we 
turn to the left. There, you’ve passed it!” 
he said. 

I argued with him because I had been 
looking for a place to turn off, and I was 
sure we hadn’t gone by. But I turned 
around, and there were a couple of wheel 
tracks winding off into the sand. 

“You know,” said the boy, as we stood 
by the bank of the Pecos, “all the people 
around this country are afraid to wade 
this river. They say it’s filled with quick- 
sand. But you don’t have a bit of trouble 
if you keep your feet moving. Now I'll 
go first, and you keep coming. Don’t stand 
still, because this sand will wash right 
out from under you and let you 
down.” 

“How many times have you waded it?” 
I asked him. 

“Oh, dozens of times. It’s perfectly safe. 
Just keep your feet moving.’ 

You know I moved them, and with 
every step I could feel my footing slip- 
ping away downstream. It wasn’t deep. 
At one place we probably had four inches 
to go before the water would have swept 
over the top of our boots, but we made it 
this first trip, and morning after morning 
thereafter. Wading the stream in the day- 
light didn’t give you quite the same hol- 
low feeling that it did in the dark. Be- 
fore the hunt was over, I didn’t mind it. 


AY was breaking when we reached 

the marsh. As we waded out to the 
small island where the blind was located, 
ducks thundered up before us. Mallards 
quacked and widgeons whistled. Occasion- 
ally a jack-snipe would burst up at our 
feet and zigzag off through the half light. 
This was going to be good. I just knew it! 
Ten dilapidated canvas decoys were soon 
anchored out in front of the blind, and 
we were banging away at stooling birds. 
This duck paradise, lying to the west of 
the Pecos, was perhaps two and a half 
miles long, and made up of a series of 
small, open-water ponds with growths of 


tules and marsh grasses between them. 
Around each lake was an extensive marsh 
ranging from mud to water ankle-deep. 
And think of it! Day after day we hunted 
without hearing another gun fired or see- 
ing another gunner. 

The water is brackish. To the west the 
lakes are fed by a stream known as Salt 
Creek. To the east another stream comes 
in, which is an outcrop of the underflow 
from a queer formation known as 2 “bot- 
tomless lake.” Some one told me that 
while this country is dry on top, there is 
all the water any one would want under- 
néath the ground a way. 

In places, the ground has apparently 
caved in and left small lakes with per- 
pendicular or undercut banks. It is im- 
possible to get to the water’s edge of some 
of them. Others have broken away so 
that the water can be reached. The boy 
told me that some of these are well stocked 
with black bass. 

To our left front stood a great moun- 
tain, El Capitan. The boy said it was 
fifty miles away. A little farther to the 
left was a snow-capped range, the White 
Mountains. These were eighty miles away. 
Another range of mountains still farther 
to the left showed plainly. These were 
ninety-five miles distant. Never have I 
seen a place where the curve of the earth’s 
surface was more clearly defined. El Cap- 
itan is 10,000 feet high, while the tallest 
peak in the White Mountains has an alti- 
tude of 12,000 feet. Yet El Capitan seemed 
much higher, and the range to the left of 
the White Mountains, which is almost as 
high as El Capitan, appeared as only a 
nubbin on the horizon. 


ACH morning we could see great 

funnels of ducks working out from 
the mountains toward the Pecos River. It 
took tens of thousands of birds to make 
up this flight, which from where we sat 
in the blind looked more like huge clouds 
of smoke than flocks of waterfowl. These 
great droves never came to our lakes. Ap- 
parently they fed on grain fields some- 
where back of El Capitan and came out 
to the Pecos River for water and to spend 
the day. 

As we shot I could not help but marvel 
at this spot, so entirely free from the 
mob that of late years can be expect- 
ed on all waterfowl areas, whether 
they’re public or under private control. 
If this bit of marsh could be picked up 
and transplanted with its inhabitants on 
the Eastern seaboard, it would be worth 
$100,000 and would be fought for at that 
price by groups of sportsmen. And yet, 
because of its remoteness and inaccessibil- 
ity, it could probably be purchased for a 
few hundred dollars. 

When the seat of the blind became hard, 
we'd take turns wandering around the 
marsh shooting and shooting at jack-snipe. 
It all took me back many years, to the 
days when I did this same kind of hunting 


Around each lake was a marsh ranging from mud to water ankle-deep 
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as a boy and it seemed that I had the 
whole Missouri River to myself. It was all 
so natural. No other gunners to bother the 
birds, no guides to set your decoys or 
patch up your blind. 

Sitting on this New Mexico marsh, I 
almost switched to the group of men who 
are constantly fighting for the protection 
of hawks. I never saw more hawks any- 
where. We started in killing them, and 
then quit because I had gone there to hunt 
ducks. If I had shot at every hawk that 
came near the blind, I doubt if I could 
have carried ammunition enough with me 
to last the day. And besides, I almost 
learned to like these hawks. I can’t go all 
the way with the hawk protectionists and 
claim they’re the farmer’s friend. Not these 
hawks, Their only mission in life was 
to get ducks—alive, dead or crippled. 

Occasionally we'd knock a duck 
out of a flock, which would slant 
down some distance away in the 
marsh, To find him without hawk 
help was an almost impossible 
task. With our winged retrievers 
it was simple. All we had to do 
was keep an eye on the vicinity 
in which the bird went down, 
and in an incredibly short time 
two or three hawks would be 
diving at him. If we failed to 
find him when we waded over, 
it was only necessary to withdraw 
a short distance and crouch in the 
tules. Along would come another 
half a dozen hawks and locate him 
for us. If you haven't a good 
Chesapeake retriever, try a marsh 
hawk. 


NE morning I killed nine 
jack-snipe straight, and I con- 
menced to swell and puff with that 
feeling which affects most fellows 
when they do a little fancy shoot- 
ing. About this time a pair of 
mallards burst out of the marsh 
not thirty yards in front of me, 
and I fanned away with both bar- 
rels. Immediately I concluded that 
my coordination of mind, eye and 
muscle was nothing to boast about, 
and that maybe from this time on, 
when I was inclined to brag about 
my ability to shoot a shotgun, Fd 
have to recount to unwilling lis- 
teners a tale that happened years 
ago. 
It was a great hunt. We did 
not confine ourselves to water- 
fowl. In the middle of the day we 
would rewade the river, get in the flivver 
and seek out the blue quail. Sometimes this 
gentleman requires a lot of seeking. He is 
hard to find, even in the books on ornitho- 
logy, where he is called scaled quail. One 
thing was in our favor. We had plenty of 
room to hunt. There were no fences to 
bother, and we'd drive until we struck a 
likely bit of chaparral. Then we'd get out 
and tramp through it, looking for this 
Western foot-racer. 

- The second son has brought home many 
different patterns of gold and near gold 
medals which have been awarded him be- 
cause he could clear the low hurdles a 
little bit faster than the fellow next to him 
or because he was foolish enough to make 
his heart bring him in ahead in the 440- 
yard dash. I never could quite see where 
athletics would help him in field sports, 
but on this trip I found out where a 
trained sprinter and hurdler could benefit 
me 

When you locate a flock of blue quail, 
you generally see them about a hundred 
yards ahead of you, hot-footing it away 
from there as fast as they can go. Now 
this was the plan. The boy was to circle 
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Field and Stream 


the flock, hurdling clumps of chaparral 
en route. Once around them, he was to 
run into them, shouting and firing as they 
flushed. Some of them were supposed to 
come back by me. 

It was a pretty good stunt when it 
worked. If you can scare these foot-racers 
badly enough, they will lie tight and you 
can kick them out as you would a bob- 
white quail. I am told that a dog which 
knows the game can handle them quite 
well. Some day I hope to stage a foot race 
between one of these scaled quail and a 
Westchester County cock pheasant. I be- 
lieve such a race would attract quite a 
little attention, and the betting would 
probably be high. In his native bog sw amp, 
I would still place my money on the phea- 
sant, especially if he had a broken wing; 
but out in the sand country of eastern 





We'd take turns shooting jack-snipe 


New Mexico, as I heard one old fellow 
remark, “There just ain't nothing can 
outrun them blue quail.” 

Perhaps a few words as to equipment 
may be of advantage to any one planning 
a blue quail hunt. I would suggest that the 
hunter supply himself with spiked run- 
ning shoes in order to attain the speed 
necessary to flush the birds, a pair of 
track pants, cast-iron leggings to dis- 
courage the chaparral and the cactus, a 
fishing creel in which to carry the game 
and a sun helmet, for even in the win- 
ter time old Sol bears down in the middle 
of the New Mexico day. 


SIDE from all this, the blue is a right 

smart game bird and a fast flyer. If 
you can catch him, he'll furnish you first- 
class sport. 

One afternoon, when driving across the 
mesa, I saw in the distance what I 
thought was a coyote in a trap. On ap- 
proaching we found instead a_ beautiful 
specimen of Airedale dog with his left 
front foot caught through the pad in a 
heavy wolf trap. In his agony and efforts 
to get loose he had chewed the iron trap 


until his lips and tongue were cut and 
bleeding. 

The dog was beside himself with pain, 
and I realized immediately that it would 
be no simple task to release him. Walking 
up slowly behind him as he strained 
against the trap chain, I got my hands on 
his rump. As [ talked to him and petted 
him I worked my hands forward until I 
got him on both sides of the neck, where 
I could prevent his biting me. So powerful 
was he that as he would lunge forward I 
could hardly prevent his reaching the trap 
and chewing on the metal. 

Bracing myself against the dog, I told 
the boy to step on the springs of the trap 
so that the jaws would open. It didn’t 
work. The ground was so soft that the 
trap would simply sink in. When he would 
take it in both hands, the boy had grip 
enough to press the springs down, 
but the jaws would not open. All 
this time the dog was struggling 
and lunging to get at the trap 
with his teeth. In spite of all I 
could do, I was afraid he would 
fasten his teeth in one of us. 

Finally, by placing an old 
chaparral root under the trap, the 
boy was able to press the springs 
down with his feet and open the 
jaws, letting the mangled foot 
free. Even then, I was afraid to 
release the dog for fear he might 
turn and nail me. He was in such 
agony that I felt he might be so 
far beside himself as to bite one 
of us. I petted him and talked to 
him. At last he calmed down, and 
I released him. He bounded off on 
three legs. Then, when some 
thirty feet away, he stopped and 
slowly turned toward me. 

There followed one of the most 
remarkable things I ever saw. 
This Airedale came up to within 
six inches of me and bowed his 
head, as much as to say “Thank 
you.” Then he turned and hobbled 
off out of sight over a rise of 
ground. 


OR four days we hunted. The 
fifth day was Thanksgiving. 
We reached our marsh at the usual 
time, but we were late. The boys 
were there. Old fellows with white 
whiskers mingled with lads of ten- 
der years, and they had blood in 
their eyes. They were out for meat. 
Only a few of the braver 
spirits among the ducks were 
able to come down low enough to get 
hurt. Distance meant nothing to this army 
of hunters. Their motto was: “If you see 
7em, shoot at ’em.” 

All through the morning reinforcements 
arrived. Three or four fellows would dash 
up to one of the ponds all out of breath, 
take positions along the shore line, and 
shoot at the first duck that showed up. 
The fact that he might have been nearer 
to some fellow on the next lake meant 
nothing to them. 

We had the only decoys. We had the 
only blind. Everything was in our favor 
and luck was with us also, for we did kill 
four birds before we finally gave it up and 
devoted our entire attention to the jack- 
snipe and quail. 

It was a friendly crowd, and every one 
was having a good time. It seemed that no 
one but the boy and his friends used de- 
coys. The method in vogue was to sneak 
on ’em. That day the river was lined with 
gunners trying to crawl on resting flocks 
of birds. Any duck hunter knows that the 
mortality was not great. 

One old fellow passing our blind called 
and asked, “What (Continued on page 62) 
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Rabbit hunting with the bow and arrow 


There is nothing phenomenal 
in killing a rabbit with a bow, 
but it takes practice 
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HEN the average archer 
drives a broadhead shaft 
at a bit of scurrying rab- 
bit-flesh, his chances may 

well be compared to those of the 
proverbial snowball. But it stands 
to reason that, given an infinite 
number of opportunities and an un- 
limited supply of arrows, sooner or 
later he is bound to hit his mark; 
and the result is a great satisfac- 
tion. 

If giving the game the greatest 
chance possible to escape is a cri- 
terion 2 the sport to be derived, 
then he who hunts with the long- 
bow is unquestionably one of the 
world’s finest sportsmen, although 
the game in question may be only 
cottontails or squirrels. 

In the early days of merry En- 
gland, outlawed hunters would sink 
an arrow into the heart of a king’s 
deer from more than a hundred 
yards’ distance. In later years the 
Indians obtained most of their meat 
with the hunting bow. And even 
today white men have bagged almost every 
variety of game that exists with the same 
weapon. 

But the number of hunters, big game 
or otherwise, who use the longbow to 
bring down their trophies are few, very 
few, as compared with the great number 
of present- day hunters. The modern rifle 
or shotgun is far too efficient, as a rule, 
to stimulate an urge to hunt with the more 
primitive weapon. And yet there are those 
who feel that the gun is almost too effi- 
cient on some small game, especially that 
which is so plentiful in the brush of our 
mid-Western plains. 

While roaming over the hills of eastern 
Kansas I gained the impression that bowl- 
ing over rabbits with a shotgun was be- 
coming all but unsportsmanlike. And in- 
deed, there was not a great deal to it that 
plentiful season. A streak of fur in the 
grass, a tremendous blast—and that was 
all there was to the sport. 

Perhaps it was quite natural, then, that 
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my hunting companion and I should at 
length fall back upon a means of shoot- 


ing which, if less productive in game, 
should be more so in sport. We had for 
almost four years toyed with the target 
bow and arrow, and had become average 
archers, generally capable of scoring 
around 400 points in an American round. 

To relate of the many, many hikes we 
made over hills and through brush with 
the bow and arrow as our sole weapon 
would be merely to tell of numberless 
wild shots and lost arrows. I shall never 
forget, however, the first time a bunny 
jumped from almost under my feet and 
how I brought my bow to my shoulder, 
all the while fumbling for a trigger with 
my right hand. But in time I came to draw 
a shaft as naturally as any one brings the 
butt of his rifle to the hollow of his 
shoulder. 

I dare say that the archer who reads 
this account will smile at the archery 
tackle we were using on small game. Jan 
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was using an 80-pound lemonwood bow— 
heavy enough to sink a broadhead into a 
bear—while mine was a 65-pound 
witch-elm bow with a fiber back. Our 
arrows—since frequently we drove 
them into the brush but once—were 
home-made and fashioned after those 
adapted for larger game: birch shafts, 
twenty-eight inches in length by 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter, 
with one-inch broadhead points. 

Heavy tackle? Well, I hope; but 
it was our opinion that an archer, 
hunting such an elusive creature as 
a rabbit, must necessarily loose a 
shaft that travels with great speed if 
he ever expects to score a hit. More- 
over, the 80-pound bow was being 
wielded by a man who tips the scales 
at 253 pounds. 

Those who are not archers will 
scarcely realize the force with which 
such a powerful bow will drive an 
arrow. Let me give them a hint by 
stating that it was necessary for Jan 
and I to carry pliers with which to 
dis!odge broadheads that had struck 
trees and had become deeply im- 
bedded. Even at that, we were forced 
occasionally to leave a point when 
it was all but buried and our grip was 
insufficient to withdraw it. 

After many fruitless hunts, Jan 
and I decided that we were not driv- 
ing enough arrows at live game to 
give us sufficient practice. We need- 
ed something to take the place of a 
bounding cottontail, and at length we 
hit upon a scheme which gave us the 
desired practice without a very great 
arrow loss. To attain an object of 
aim similar to the rabbit, we took to 
the field a number of rubber balloons 
which we would inflate and let drift with 
the breeze along the ground. It proved to 
be a very practicable method, and we 
derived splendid practice in shooting at 
moving targets. 


NE cloudy December morning, Jan 
and I were tramping along a hillside 
which was marked by outcroppings of 
limestone and numerous patches of dense 
grass. Cottontails abounded in rocky re- 
cesses and in snug nests beneath the grass. 
That day we were losing our arrows al- 
most as rapidly as we could draw a bow- 
string. From the abundance of game, I 
felt certain that we would not go long 
without scoring a kill. Nor was I wrong. 
My first kill was a fluke, and how! I 
came across a bunny sitting comfortably 
beneath a tuft of grass no more than fif- 
teen feet away. As noiselessly as possible 
I halted and carefully drew an arrow 
which I had been carrying in readiness, I 
felt that if I (Continued on page 61) 
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From this photograph you may estimate his size to your own satisfaction 


“Touring for Lrout 


ver the next hill there may be another stream, even better than your favorite 


By GUY W. VON SCHRILTZ 


ALMY breezes were blowing. The 
wildfowl were winging their way 
northward. The sudden, warm 
chinook sent the melting snow off 

the hills to rush madly down the creeks. 
Spring was coming. A fever possessed 
me. A thrill, an exquisite thrill, sped up 
my spine. 

Spring fever—fishing fever. Call it what 
you will, to me it is a God-given malady 
that has never passed me by—and I de- 
voutly hope never will. Trout time will 
soon come again. 

Trout! It was more years ago than I 
care to count when I saw my first one. 
I fell in love at first sight, and down 
through the years my affections have con- 
tinued undiminished. 

I love trout. To me a trout is one of 
the loveliest things in all the world. No 
creature that I know is more beautiful 
than a trout under water in the sun. Few 
recreations are more fascinating to me 
than to lie and watch trout as they feed 
and play. 

To outwit and land a large trout is 
pleasure unalloyed. To lose a grand one 
after a mighty battle is a tragedy. A trag- 
edy for the moment—a golden memory 
later, which I treasure and delight to 
recall. 

The largest trout that I ever hooked 
escaped. In fact, I feel sure that the 
three largest trout that I have had the 
glorious good fortune to match wits with 
got away. 

I have written before about that big- 
gest trout. I don’t seem to care now that 
it licked me. For that is exactly what it 
did. Outpointed, outsmarted and outland- 
ishly licked me to a standstill. All after 
I thought I had it fought to a frazzle, 
too, and it lay panting on its side on the 
surface. 


That was a large, able and healthy 
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trout. One that would have appeared to 
good advantage in my den. I went 
back again and again to its home in a 
raging cafion stream, far up in the fast- 
nesses of the Rocky Mountains, among 
the snowcaps, hoping to renew my ac- 
quaintance with it. But I never succeeded. 

For three years I made trips over terri- 
ble trails to fish that cafion creek. It was 
a wonderful country up there. The streams 
were beautiful, the fish were plentiful, 
and the scenery was sublime. 

There came a war, and I missed two 
trout seasons. Missed them and Little 
Bill, who had donned the olive drab, 
dreadfully. The war ended, as all awful 
things eventually do, we are told, a back- 
ward spring dragged slowly into summer, 
and once more Little Bill and I found 
ourselves high among the peaks and parks 
of the Colorado Rockies. 

To our dismay, we also found a new 
road leading to our cafion. A seductively 
smooth road over which, in twenty min- 
utes, we rolled the miles we so many times 
had taken hours to climb, all alone among 
the solitudes of nature. Those solitudes 
were gone. We passed twenty tourist 
camps along the first mile of the silvery 
stream that we had long claimed as our 
own, and many more higher up. 

We alighted and walked over to the 
whirling pool with a rock ledge for a 
bank, where the big trout had lived. A 
man with white waders and a green-billed, 
skeleton head covering fly-fished the out- 
let, wearing gloves. Too plump women, 
plumper in new brown trousers, new 
brown shirts and new brown canvas girl 
scout hats, sat on the ledge I remembered 
so well. A loud-mouthed boy thugged 
stones into the water from the immense 
boulder. Two fishermen were in sight 
upstream. We could see as many down 
the creek. Others were arriving. 


I looked at Little Bill. Little Bill looked 
at me. Without a word we turned sadly 
back to our conveyance. We fished a 
little that afternoon, but, as we had an- 
ticipated, it was hopeless. I caught one 
trout, six inches long, and regretfully 
released it, knowing that it was but a 
question of a short time until it would be 
taken again and eaten, regardless of the 
law aimed to protect it. 

The big one was no longer there. A 
mining man from Missouri had caught it 
the August before, while still-fishing with 
salmon eggs at night, somebody told us. 
It had measured twenty-nine inches. 
What an ignominious death for a mon- 
arch! 

Five miles down that royal road, Little 
Bill and I camped for the night. The cry- 
ing of children, the barking of Boston 
terriers and the back-firing of automobiles 
came tO our ears as we started to pre- 
pare our evening meal of bacon, which 
we had hoped would be of trout. 


E never ate that bacon. Before Bill 

had placed it in the pan a faint, 
far-away melody broke out up the moun- 
tainside back of us. The music of ringing 
bells reverberated about the cafion. The 
music grew louder, and in due course a 
loaded pack jack jingled his way into 
the ring of light from our camp fire. 
Upon the heels of the jack came four 
jennies, similarly accoutered, their canvas- 
covered loads bulging white in the fire- 
light. 

Last came a man. A man on a mule. A 
small man on a monster mule. So small 
a man and so tall a mule that I wondered 
how the rider ever reached his stirrups 
to mount, they hung so far off the ground. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” greeted the 
mule man. “A wonderful evening, in fact. 
Would it discommode you two gentlemen 
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“oo I to pitch my camp alongside of 
urs?” 

Writtle Bill looked at me. I looked at 
Little Bill. 

“We don’t crave any burro bells to 
serenade us to sleep,” Bill’s look said. 

“Nor any mule musher to keep us 
awake with thrice-told tales,” my look 
replied. 

Luckily, about that time, a peculiar 
thing about that pack outfit caught my 
eye. Each and every one of those burros 
bore a bell about its shaggy neck! As- 
tonished at this altogether unusual pro- 
cedure, I looked farther. That mammoth 
mule also carried a bell. Surely this was 
no ordinary mountain packer! One bell 
on the leader, two bells to a herd at most, 
satisfies them usually, I had observed. 

I eyed the small man curiously as he 
swung his right foot over the rump of his 
mount. Grasping saddle strings, he slid 
slowly down the tall mule’s shoulder and 
leg and stood, with the cinch buckle not 
six inches below the brim of his hat. 

“T dislike to intrude,’ he assured us, 
noting our hesitancy to extend hospitality, 

“but my helper became 
obstreperous last evening 
and I was obliged to dis- 
pense with his services. I 
packed my personal be- 
longings this morning 
without help ofany sort,” 
rather proudly. “Fortu- 
nately I had learned how 
to tie a diamond hitch on 
a Yellowstone Park trip 
lastseason. lam notsure, 
however, that I can un- 
pack as successfully in 
the dark.” 

Tie a diamond hitch! 
All my life I’d seen them 
thrown. I casually in- 
spected the pack nearest 
me. A weird crisscross 
of ropes held it—I never 
quite understood how. A 
sheep-herder’s small son 
would lash a load on a 
lamb in much the same 
fashion. 

Little Bill saw what 
I saw. “Come on and 
camp,” he invited cor- 
dially. “I'll help you un- 
pack.” To me, “Put on 
another plate and open 
another can of sweet 
spuds.” To our visitor 
again, “We haven’t any 
trout. This creek’s 
fished out.” 

“You are very kind,” 
the small man thanked 
Bill. “As to the fish, 
here, sir, are a few we 
might as well eat.” 

He extended a wicker 
creel that seemed quite 
heavy. It was a large 
creel, larger than those 
Little Bill and I would 
ordinarily find use for. 

Upon my knees near 
the water, knife in hand, I opened the 
creel. A fish tail flipped into my face, and 
a longish trout rolled out upon the grass. 
It was an Eastern brook that measured, 
from tip to tail, 20 inches! I reached my 
hand into the creel and pulled out another 
doubled-up trout. It proved to be a cut- 
throat 2214 inches long! Turning the creel 
upside down I shook it. A third fish un- 
doubled and fell to the ground, a reddish 
rainbow 25 inches in length! 

“Now,” said Little Bill to Cayuga 
Kingsley, our mule man guest, as we sat 
down with well-filled plates upon our 


Touring for ‘Trout 


knees, half an hour later, “tell us all about 
this Idaho Creek where these big trout 
came from and your reason, if any, why 
you can’t take us there tomorrow.” 

Riding bareback on a burro, over five 
miles of mountains, takes time. Well 
knowing this, we were far along our way 
at sunup, and J, for one, was exceedingly 
grateful when our short-legged guide, 
about eight o’clock, halted his long-legged 
mule beside a swift stream. 

“Permit me,” he said with an under- 
standing smile, “to present you to Idaho 
Creek—my favorite trout stream of them 

all. 

“Dee-lighted !” I heartily acknowledged 
the introduction. 


ERE, too!” cried Little Bill, his 

eagle eye already at work. “Me for 
that blue hole with the boulder in it, be- 
neath the black bluff.” 

“You would!” I chided him, already 
setting up tackle. “Well, I’m not so par- 
ticular. I'll just try it along here. It all 
looks like good fishing to me.” 

I no longer wondered why I had never 





A cold mountain stream unspoiled by man 


heard of Idaho Creek. That trip up the 
mountain through fallen timber, over the 
snow-filled saddle and down the other 
side, among rocks and through windfalls, 
without even a pretense of trail, was no 
sinecure. Rough, all but impassible coun- 
try arose beyond the creek that boiled its 
turbulent way down a tortuous, twisted 
cafion bottom. Few real fishermen and no 
tenderfoot would ever find or fish Idaho 
Creek. 

Thanking heaven, for the tenth time, 
that tourists won’t walk and with a kind- 
ly sentiment in my chest for Cayuga 


Kingsley, the man who had led me to this 
almost .virgin water, I approached the 
creek, One clumsy cast down beyond a 
jumble of rocks netted me the first ecstasy 
of the season when a brightly tinted 
streak darted away as my unsoaked leader 
splattered the surface. 

Another attempt across- and slightly 
down-stream settled softly just short of 
some floating flood debris in a corner. A 
trout struck, leaped into the air, disgorged 
my fly before I could take up the slack, 
and splashed back. 

Ten feet below the corner where the 
debris floated, I sent my lures once more 
into that potent pocket. I sent them with 
more vim and vigor than the distance 
justified. They landed with entirely too 
much energy unexpended, fully four feet 
from the shadowy depths below that mat 
of surface-riding trash. 

Vexed at my awkwardness, I touched 
the trigger of my automatic reel, hoping 
that the fish hadn’t fled and that next 
time I could do better. I need not have 
worried. When my flies slid out into the 
current, that trout sped after them. Some- 
where down in the vor- 
tex below me, it ate my 
brown-hackle peacock- 
body fly. I felt the strike, 
set my hook and the bat- 
tle began. 

It was only a skir- 
mish, as such engage- 
ments sometimes go, 
but when that sixteen- 
inch _crimson-throated 
beauty came, battling 
bravely, to my landing 
net I wasn’t in the least 
disappointed. Around the 
first bend, out of sight 
of all onlookers, I 
placed my gorgeous cap- 
tive upon the gravel and 
admired it. 

Idaho Creek was ideal 
trout water. Almost ey- 
ery rapid was offset, 
both above and below, 
by smooth holes. I need- 
ed to wade with care. 
The first of these pools 
was small and whirled 
about a great deal. I 
couldn’t reach it from 
above and was unable 
to get at it from below, 
since the current was 
too swift for wading. 


Sg py loath, 
I crept, with rod 
ready, to the bank and 
looked over. I selected 
the largest of the four 
trout, which seemed a 
foot long, and swung my 
flies toward it. Three 
new trout immediately 
appeared upon the scene. 
I set my lures in motion, 
twin tugs greeted them, 
and presently I reeled 
in two cut-throats, each 
eleven inches long, one of which I lost as 
I heaved them, hand over hand, up the 
bank. 

Fifty yards down-stream a deep, swift 
chute ran smoothly along a gravel bar. I 
stood on the bar and whipped out the 
chute from end to end. I took three sizable 
trout there, none of which I kept, and 
missed one lunker. 

From a shallow backwater I flung my 
flies into a whirling eddy across the main 
current at the foot of a foamy fall. Some- 
thing struck before my line was caught 
by the current. (Continued on page 62) 
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T is sometimes very difficult to get the 
truth about a thing, especially in 
game matters. When I inquired as to 
the prospect of getting a Similkameen 

ram from the ranges of Ashnola Creek, 
southern British Columbia, I was left in 
the air. I was told that there were sheep 
there still—lots of them. I was also told 
that there was not a sheep left. Ranchers 
were running cattle up in there now, which 
statement sounded like a very old and 
familiar Western story. 

I wanted a sheep from those ranges. In 
my pocket I carried a special license to 
take one adult ram to fill a gap in a 
national museum collection—had carried 
it two years. The logical thing or to 
be to go up and learn the truth. A sheep 
hunt! I feared, however, that hunting a 
ram which had been protected all his life 
would be about as thrilling as hunting a 
white-faced cow. I even felt som- humili- 
ation in explaining the matter locally. 

Is there any finer feeling than that 
which takes possession of a hunter when he 
throws a leg over a 

cayuse and turns his face 
upward for a hunt 
among the hilltops ? My 
idea of heaven is a ram- 
ble on a_ sure-footed 
horse in the hills, wheth- 
er the flowers of the 
alpine spring are 
sweeping his belly in 
July, or the first snows 
of winter are bidding 
the deer and bighorn 
take the downward trail. 

So we rode up the 
Ashnola trail. Felix was 
ahead, thumping ener- 
getically and almost 
constantly into the ribs 
of a bay cayuse and 
leading another with a 
pack. I followed, dupli- 
cating as best I could 
the Indian’s dexterity. 
Better Half brought up 
the rear on a_ tubby 
roan. Having no pack- 
horse in tow, she oc- 
cupied the best seat in 
the parade. 

No more delightful 
day was ever made for 
travel. It was cool yet 
sunny, autumn with a 
touch of summer—Oc- 
tober born but yesterday. 
Many a little dell of 
vine-maple and_ birch 
that we traversed along 
the creek was gaudy 
underfoot with fallen 
leafage, and color flared 
brightly from every 
thicket. Small, white 
cloud-masses looked 
down into our valley 
now and again, then 
crawled across the emp- 
ty sky and passed south- 
ward—sky of the dry- 
belt areas, unreal in its 
intensity of blue. 
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Who Stacked the Cards! 


A so-called sanctuary without enforcement means extermination 


By HAMILTON M. LAING 


This course up the Ashnola was a pic- 
turesque trail and an old-timer, though 
now it was largely in neglect, with bridges 
rotted out and in places much slide-rock 
underfoot. A picture in the eye at every 
turn. 

Mile after mile we put the trail be- 
hind us. Now we forded the boulder- 
strewn stream above the splendid scenic 
cafion and climbed the opposite shoulder 
of the valley. We were turning away from 
the main creek to cut across to the South 
Fork. Upper vistas opened up on the sky- 
line, and I found myself looking for sheep 
—where I knew that for years no sheep 
had been. 

Felix turned half around in the saddle 
and, pointing up the slope on his left, 
called back, “When I was a boy, we 
kill sheep lots of times on that moun- 
tain.” 

“They don’t come here now?” 

“No. Never any more. They’re away 
back now.” 

“Say, Felix. When I was down below 


Two blue grouse that came into camp 








the reserve by the river last spring, I 
came on a big ram’s horn in the rocks on 
Tom Creek. How do you suppose it got 
there?” 

The Indian hitched around in his saddle, 
then after a moment turned his head. “I 
don’t know. I think sometimes the big 
ram fall down the hill.” 

Rode down on a packhorse, I thought, 
more probably. Anyway, I was in good 
hands. Felix knew where to take me— 
everybody had said so, including Felix 
himself. For an Indian who had not 
hunted Ashnola sheep for twenty years, 
he remembered the technique rather well, 
I thought. Of course, I attributed this to 
the memory of the unschooled. 

Now we were toiling up a slope in the 
fir woods, where in glimpses we could 
look away across the main creek to the 
wondrous open ranges on the back of 
Crater Mountain—vistas no one could 
have guessed from the valley. Beautiful 
open country, magnificent sheep ranges. 
But the Indian had said that there were 
only three or four there 
now; Juniper Mountain 
would be better. We 
were heading there. 

I little liked this too 
well traveled pack trail. 
It was made, our guide 
explained, by the two or 
three ranchers who ran 
stock here during sum- 
mer and autumn. Would 
there be cattle where we 
were to camp? Likely a 
few, he said. But they 
wouldn’t bother us. 

Well, that much was 
reassuring. But just the 
same, I was glad that 
blue grouse were in 
season, for I was pack- 
ing my shotgun. More 
than once this same 
season in cow country a 
load of sixes had been a 
very life-saver in teach- 
ing respect to Taurus. 
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OON we came out of 

the woods and, skirt- 
ing their border, could 
look out over Flat-iron 
Mountain with its wide 
expanse of rolling prairie 
dropping down toward 
the cafion of the South 
Fork. I noted the Indian 
gazing hard over this 
range. There were often 
sheep here, he said. But 
at present the only sign 
of living game was a 
far-scattered herd of 
about a hundred range 
cattle. 

Now another moun- 
tainconfronted us. Turn- 
ing into the firs again, 
we toiled up its timbered 
shoulder, heading for a 
bare brow on the sky- 
line. This achieved, we 
were on the threshold 
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of another alpine prairie rounding up 
before us. Backward and downward was 
spread out a scene to catch the breath: 
Flat-iron Mountain and distant Crater’s 
tawny slopes set out with their threads of 
yellow aspens above the gold and green 
creek beds below, and off on the horizon 
blue hills to infinity. 

We cut across the lower end of this 
new prairie. Here I saw first sign of 
game—the telltale pellets of sheep. In 
less than half a mile we dipped into a 
little draw where a spring rill was run- 
ning—the place all trampled and worn by 
cattle. On the other side the Indian reined 
up and dismounted. “This the old hunting 
camp. A lot of open country on both sides. 
Good place for sheep.” 

I could see through the timber that 
another prairie slope began right at hand. 
Truly we were in the sheep camp! A skull 
with one horn still on the core lay below 
the fir—a head that almost any sportsman 
would have been proud of. 

After a snack and a billy of tea, vocally 
accompanied by the roaring and trumpet- 
ing, booing and bellowing of a range bull 
that came up to the creek to tell what he 
thought of us, Felix said that if I would 
come out a little distance he would maybe 
show me a sheep. Rather easy, I thought, 
but then these were protected animals, 
probably on a par with those of the Na- 
tional Parks which eat out of one’s hand 
and come to the door to get potato peelings. 

We went out along a stock trail to 
where we could soon look down upon a 
vast open range. 

“I think I see a sheep. Yes, three or 
four!” said Felix, gazing down where, 
scattered over the entire lower pastures, 
my disgusted eye had already noted an- 
other hundred cattle. 

“T tell you I bring you to sheep!” 

“Very good. But there are only two 
sheep.” 

A small ewe with a spring lamb at her 
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Sheep country de luxe, yet the range of a Dieed alah five ended should “tet been roaming 


skirts was feeding as nonchalantly among 
the cattle as though the scene had been 
picked from the farmyard. Something 
about this sheep hunt did not seem to have 
the right ring. 

The packer rounded up his horses and 
left us. In nine days, or on the 11th of 
October, he was to return. I found myself 
hoping that no big old-timer of a ram 
would ramble across my path for several 
days. I delight in the element of suspense, 
as every hunter does. I prayed that it 
would not be too easy; that no ram would 
simply ask for it, which would be a sad 
sort of anti-climax after recent hunts for 
the noble Ovis dalli in Alaska. 


N the evening a great silence settled 

upon the mountain—a silence broken 
anon by the distant bellowing of bulls. 
We were about 4,500 feet above sea-level. 
Our camp was in the lodge-pole pines, 
with a few gigantic Dougias fir giants, 
thick-boled and limby, far towering. 
As dusk drew in we heard the thunder of 
wings in the firs that told of blue grouse 
going to bed. Then two horned owls began 
to hoot above us in the timber. I called 
them down to camp and with the .22 rifle 
knocked them from their perches on the 
tips of lodgepoles. 

A coyote raising tremendous hurrah 
close at hand wakened us just before 
dawning. Though, with the coming of 
light, I could see nothing of the rascal, I 
found a big cock blue grouse sitting med- 
itatively on a fir bough. I got the little 
rifle, and the bird was mine. But hence- 
forth this meat-getting department was 
to be under the direction of Better Half. 
The .22 for grouse; the .250-3000 for 
sheep; the shot-gun for—emergencies. 

So I went hunting sheep. 

“What will I do,” asked Better Half, 
‘Sf one of those he-critters comes booing 
in here?” 

“Use your discretion. Old Reliable there 









is loaded with heavy sixes. You begin 
first.” 

That the grizzly is our most dangerous 
wild animal is a mere popular fallacy. 
Ephraim minds his business. Not so Taur- 
us; he loves to meddle, and half his time 
he is in a rage over nothing. I am afraid of 
a bull. If the game board would only give 
us an open season, what a perfect delight 
to play bold matador with a high-power 
rifle! 

Yesterday I had scarcely realized the 
wide extent of sheep range on Juniper 
Mountain. The prairie terminated above 
by a line of lodgepoles on the ridge, and 
far below tumbled suddenly into timbered 
rim-rocks falling sharply toward the bed 
of the creek. Sheep country de luxe, every 
inch of it; but I could see upon it only 
range cattle that at present were holding 
to the lowest open benches. 

By and by, in the upper corner of the 
prairie, I was confronted by a great ravine 
in the bottom of which faintly I could 
hear the noise of a streamlet hurrying 
down to the South Fork. After I had sat 
a while and feasted my eyes upon these 
wondrously beautiful mountain vistas, I 
started downward again and homeward. 

Well back toward camp, as I was look- 
ing down upon this herd of cattle despoil- 
ing a mountain paradise that was made 
for the wild things, I spied game. Right 
below me, under the rocks, were three 
sheep. Dipping low, I worked out to a 
better view of the flat and raised my 
binoculars. 

Immediately one of the animals threw 
up its head and started to run, and in a 
moment the three were bounding across 
the prairie, headed straight down toward 
the wooded rim-rocks. Foolish brutes, 
protected all their lives and had not yet 
found out about it. Then, at a rock 
mound beside me, I saw an empty rifle 
shell, and two more—.30-30’s and weather- 
ed but little. (Continued on page 71) 
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Bagging John Pheasant 


Some tricks that will help you outwit this wily Oriental 


By RICHARD WARREN HATCH : 


VERY encroachment of civiliza- 
tion upon the domain of woods 
and wilderness, whether it be in 
the form of city growth, industrial 

progress, or spreading highways, means 
to the sportsman the vanishing of coverts 
for native game. Most of us who love 
to handle dogs cannot take extended trips; 
sO we weep at progress and fall upon our 
knees in prayer for the return of the 
woodcock, the quail and the grouse that 
once thrived by our door-yards. And, it 
seems to me, the answer to our prayer is 
none other than John Pheasant himself. 

In places where the native birds have 
been crowded out, the wily ringneck will 
thrive. He will live in contentment in a 
cover as small as a modern apartment- 
house bedroom; he dotes on the compan- 
ionship of domestic fowl during closed 
season; he ranges about buildings and 
suburban homes as nonchalantly as any 
commuter. All that he asks is a modest 
swale here and there, perhaps a swamp 
with plenty of water, a patch of alders— 
the sort of undesirable and unimprovable 


Fig. 1—Start dog be- 
tween A and B. Bird 
goes for bank 


land to be found in the 
corners ol every com- 


munity. Plant him 
there, and life takes 
on a new meaning. 


Your true grouse or quail hunter sneers, 
perhaps, at this ring-necked Mongolian 
that is too restless to lie for the dogs if 
he can run. Having seen the pheasant 
trailed by foxhounds, spaniels, broken- 
down beagles and all sorts of nameless 
mongrels, the expert feels that the bird 
is beneath his skill. But try him, and 
you find that he has a few tricks of his 
own. Discover that a real pointing pheas- 
ant dog is a highly specialized product, 
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and one not to be found in every kennel. 

Is there no science or skill to the hunt- 
ing of this variegated importation? I 
think there is. And a good deal of sport 
and excellent eating, too! 

First of all, the dog is assumed, since 
it is about as profitable to hunt pheasants 
without one as it would be to decoy wild 
geese in to a battery of pea-shooters. The 
proper gun is a double-barreled 12-gauge, 
say twenty-eight inches of barrel, with 
improved cylinder right and full choke 
left. You will need that left, and you will 
want it to hit hard. A full-strength load, 
with sixes in the right and fours in the 
left, and you are ready. I have no sym- 
pathy with repeaters and automatics for 
pheasants, as I believe in leaving a few 
birds for seed. If you miss John Pheasant 
with both barrels, he has earned at least 
another day of life. 

The places in which to find the birds 
are long swale grass, weedy fields that 
have been harvested, the very narrow 
borders of grass and brush between fields, 
alder runs and woods. Generally speaking, 
the pheasant beds on the ground in long 
grass and hides there during the day, 
coming out to feed very early in the 
morning and in the last few hours of day- 
light. But, like all wild game, he follows 
no rules, and you will find him in the 
fields at all hours. The main thing is to 
know how he acts in his different hide- 
outs. 


N the swale or grassy swamp the 

pheasant will play ostrich, sneaking 
ahead of the dog and hiding within three 
feet of you, believing he is safe as long 
as he is out of sight. And he is, for he 
can hide in next to nothing! Sometimes 
your dog will point where apparently 
no bird could possibly hide. Be careful! 
Never mistrust your dog, no matter how 
thin the cover looks. 

Last fall I stood for ten minutes in one 
spot in a swale while my dog ranged a 
long, gently sloping bank. When I 
whistled her in, she came to point within 
six feet of me, and I put up and shot a 
cock bird that had been literally within 
kicking distance of me all the while. 
Noise and commotion mean nothing to 
him if he is in good cover and out of 
sight; you can enter the swale at the 
head of a thirty-piece brass band. Getting 
him up right is another matter. 

Now the male bird may take a walk 
of some twenty yards and then get up. 
He may take a short walk and then lie, 
and you can kick him right up. That’s 
easy. Usually he lies and runs and lies 
and runs, keeping your dog doing the 
same thing. That is what makes the 
grouse-dog expert tear his hair and rave. 
If the swale is large and the bird old and 
wise, you will follow him thus all day 
without ever seeing him, unless you take 
an active hand. 

So forget the ethics of the brush. After 
several breaks, go in ahead of your dog 
and trot. Get your dog going! You will 
find yourself dashing through the grass 
in a slightly undignified manner, but man, 
you do get excited! And when you are out 


of breath and almost ill-tempered, up gets 
the heathen Chinee about fifty feet from 
where you expect him, and you've got 
to be a pretty good shot to get him. Any 
one can get the pheasant when he lies 
perfectly. The sport is to beat him at his 
rs game and then knock him for a total 
Oss. 

Note this: the male bird makes a much 
longer run between stops. If the bird stops 
every few feet, it is a hen. And do not 
rush your bird until you’ve given him 
three chances to lie for you. Always kick 
him up yourself if possible. He will flush 









Fig. 2—Start 
dog at A. Bird 
lies or flushes 
at B and goes 
for C 


for you, when 
he would run 
again before 
the dog. 

Where _ the 
swale lies usu- 
ally makes very 
little differ- 
ence as far as the possibility of finding a 
bird goes, but it is wise to look for grass 
which is near a corn or weed field. The 
pheasant loves corn, weeds and asparagus. 
In the swamps he feeds mostly on skunk- 
cabbage seeds. 


FEW more hints on the swales. When 
the pheasant lies, he lies tight. He 
will probably flush very close—within a 
few feet of you. Above all things, hold 
your fire. He will look as big as a barn 
door when he gets up right at the end of 
your gun barrel, but he has lots of feathers 
and is awfully easy to miss. I spent a per- 
fect season one year teaching a friend 
the game. He was lightning on the draw; 
and I found that if I did not even raise 
my gun until he had fired both barrels and 
missed, the bird was just at the right range 
to fall for me. 
I have seen dozens of birds missed just 
on account of haste. The ringneck may 
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look clumsy and big on the ground, but 
he gets up fast and he is no slouch at 
going from place to place after he’s in 
the air. When it all happens, with a 
tremendous rush of wings and perhaps a 
few hoarse cackles, remember—he flies 
straight. 

When the bird won’t lie, don’t hesitate 





‘g° 2 Fig. 3—Start dog 

P . at A. Bird runs to 
B; from B to C; 

& and flushes at D 


to let your dog flush if the going is so bad 
that you can’t. That is often the case 
where there is plenty of water and mud, 
for the pheasant loves the most unholy 
places. I have found that flushing does not 
spoil a dog trained for pheasants, as I 
have a dog that I have used eight years 
especially for this game and she will 
point and remain motionless by the hour 
immediately after chasing a bird right 
into the air. 


F course, there are dogs and dogs, and 

you will have to use your own judg- 
ment before you follow this advice. Try 
your dog out. If he still points a tight bird 
staunchly, I say teach him to flush these 
runners at command—remember, at com- 
mand. 

It is this necessity for having the dog 
flush your game that makes the springer 
spaniel so popular among pheasant hunt- 
ers. A springer well trained to stop at 
command is an ideal pheasant dog. From 
long association, however, I lean to the 
dog that stops and points instinctively. 
There is a man-sized thrill in walking up 
behind a pointing dog that is absent when 
hunting over the smaller dogs. 

When you see a big fellow wilt in the 
air at your first shot, shudder, then carry 
on gamely, do not assume that he will 
soon fall dead. Give him the left barrel if 
you care to see him again. He’s a hog for 
carrying lead. I picked up a big cock in 
the middle of a ten-acre field last fall. 
He was stone-dead, had been perfectly 
centered, and had come a quarter of a 
mile out of sight of the nearest cover. 

Let us now get down to actualities. 


Bagging John Pheasant 


Study the topography of the country you 
are hunting, particularly when you work 
the swales. Here are three typical layouts. 

In the first (Fig. 1) you have a swale 
of small or moderate size, with sloping 
ground or a steep bank, either grassy or 
brushy, at one side. You will find many 
like it in low country. Here a pheasant 
will make for the bank if you are wise 
enough to start your dog in anywhere on 
the opposite side of the swale. So let your 
dog go in between A and B. Take your 
stand on the bank—on top if the swale is 
narrow—at a point from which you can 
cover the maximum amount of ground 
if the.swale is pretty wide. John Pheasant 
will try to run up the bank and fly when 
he is out of sight from the swale. 

In the second (Fig. 2) is another typ- 
ical scene: the swale with alders, woods 
or swamp not far from one end but with 
open country between. Always look over 
a swale to see where lies the nearest place 
for the pheasant to hide. Put your dog 
in at A. If you strike a bird, you may be 
sure that nine times out of ten he will 
either run and get up at B and fly straight 
for C, or he will lie at B. In this case, 
keep close to your dog. The bird will 
always head for C. 


ASE three (Fig. 3) offers possibilities 

which are often overlooked. Here is 
a patch of swale or brush with just a 
narrow bit of open land between it and 
the next patch. Put your dog in at A. Does 
he make game? If he does, while he is 
working out the trail the wily pheasant 
will run the length of the first cover, 
cross from B to C, and get up with a rush 
at D. If the cover is at all brushy, do not 
follow your dog. Keep to the edge and 
hurry to a point from which you can watch 
for the bird to break from B to C. To 
play safest, keep well ahead of your dog 
and at one side, and watch point D. If the 
swale is brushy, the bird probably will 
never lie; if it is just grass, he may. 
It is always easy to go back to your dog 
if he points. Many a bird is lost under such 
conditions by the hunter’s failure to do 
anything except calmly trail his dog, per- 
mitting the bird to get up at D, nicely out 
of range. 

But let’s leave the swales for the open 
country. Take to the weed fields, the corn 
fields, asparagus beds, rowen, and the 
patches and strips of long grass or weeds 
between the fields. No place is too small 
or too narrow. Despite his brilliant color- 
ing, John Pheasant is always invisible 
until he flies. 

Here the procedure is somewhat differ- 
ent from the tactics of the swale. Unless 
the strip of grass in which you locate the 
bird is so long that it runs clear to heavy 
cover, keep comfortably in back of the 
dog. Don’t hurry, but let your dog work 
out the crooked trail just as he will. In 
these covers you will only cause the ring- 
necked one to run and flush out of range 
if you hurry him. Leave him to his own 
devices, and you can bring him to a per- 
fect lie. Over and over again, while hunt- 
ing with a companion and taking turns, 
I have found it possible to call my partner 
from a distance and talk things over while 
my dog held the bird motionless. 

On the other hand, if the grass does run 
clear to heavy cover, you may be sure that 
the bird knows it and that he will keep 
on the ground if possible. Lock about you 
when your dog makes game! The pheasant 
may seem small potatoes to lovers of 
grouse and such (I was raised on grouse 
and snipe), but it takes a lot more than 
bull luck to get your limit consistently. 

The last kind of cover to be considered 
is the alders. And very.important they are, 


too. Once the season is started and the 
fields and swales well shot over, the birds 
take to the alders. By careful hunting of 
small alder runs I get a good bag many 
a time when the open land is destitute of 
game. Here is the layout (Fig. 4) you will 
find—with minor variations. 

Always start your dog at the end of the 
run, at A or B. Let him go in, but keep 
outside yourself. If you go in, your pheas- 
ant will go out the other end while you 
are still wondering what it is all about. 
You will hear lots of nice stories of old 
cocks that flew out of alders, never to be 
seen thereafter. No, keep outside yourself, 
listening for the movements of the dog 
and keeping abreast or a little ahead of 
him. Move quietly! No matter what the 
attraction of the cover on either side, the 
bird will stick to the alders to the very 
end—that is, if you remember this is one 
of the times when the pheasant can not be 
hunted with the brass band but must be 
followed with all your skill as a stalker. 
Take it easy, but keep moving, and your 
bird will take to the air at A or B, which- 
ever is the end opposite to the one at 
which you entered. Of course, with two 
men one should take each side. 

It takes practice and knowledge of the 
speed of your dog to perfect this, for an 
old cock in the alders is a pretty slippery 
proposition and provocative of many deep 
and whole-hearted oaths. He runs fast, 
and he gets up like a loon off a lake— 
slow as lightning, and so low to the ground 
as to be invisible until well out of range. 

There is a very small run about a half 
mile from my house in a country that is 
hunted very hard. It is surrounded by 
swales that echo to the sounds of guns 


=” Fig. 4—Start dog at A or 
B. Bird flushes at oppo- 
site end 


throughout the season. It is only thirty 
feet wide and a hundred long—but I get 
two or three birds out of it every year. 

As to wooded swamps and timber, do 
not hunt the pheasant there. He has no 
fear of water, and he is a good swimmer— 
I have seen him swim. He will lead 
you into desolate places and then get 
up wild. Let the thick swamp be his 
refuge. It will be, anyway, no matter 
what you do. (Continued on page 65) 
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The bird fisher wearing his harness 


LACK, brooding darkness in the 
mystic Orient! Eery noises of 
night-time! The great, sluggish 
river moves onward to the waiting 

sea with a barely discernible current. The 
whole earth seems smothered, panting be- 
neath a blanket of heavy blackness. And 
the stars seem so utterly of another world 
—taint, pale and almost ready to go out. 
In China the sky appears to be a billion 
times farther away than at any place else 
on earth. All the land lies in a drugged 
stupor, wal ting, just waiting for time to 
become eternity. 

Suddenly, at a bend up the river, a leap- 
ing gleam of fire shoots into the air, bright 
red against the blackness of night. A rap- 
id-firing, staccato Oriental voice barks 
out a steady stre am of weird commands 
that bruskly shatter the black silence. 

Then comes more light around the bend! 
\ big red ball of fire lights the slow- 
moving, oily-looking current. A _ long 
narrow boat glides into view. It seems as 
if the — were on fire! 

In the bow, sharply etched against the 
background of the flame-lit night, stand 
two men. Each has a group of strings 
running out from one hand, which are 
attached to great, awkward-acting birds 
with long heads whose prominent, bold 
eyes gleam balefully. Every few minutes 
a bird dives under water. As Soon as it 
comes to the surface the “driver” pulls 
it to the boat, lifts the bird over the edge, 
rudely squeezes its throat until a live fish 
drops out, and nonchalantly tosses the bird 
back into the water. There is a noisy 


splash, and a louder squawk of protest. 
All the time, these famous bird fishers 

—the cormorants—keep the air ringing 

with their blood-curdling moans, which 


echo back and 


forth between the clay banks 


(COORMORANT 


FISHING 


How the fishermen of the Orient ply their trade 


By HAYDN 


of the river. The men are continually 
shouting and crying encouragement to 
their feathered workers. They impartially 
yell encouragement and curses. The ex- 
cited activity is unbelievable, for the noise 
is just a “side-show.’ 

The leader, or “boss” of the boat, has 
twelve birds, which he handles with amaz- 
ing skill. The twelve strings are deftly 
managed in his left hand; with his right 
vznd he pulls in birds with fish to be dis- 
gorged. 

There is an assistant, usually learning 
the business, who handles four birds. An- 
other man steers the boat, while a fourth 
looks after the captured fish and keeps 
the fire going. This bonfire, high on a 
platform in the stern, sends tongues of 
flame viciously licking at the encompass- 
ing darkness. The panorama makes a 
scene like a Rembrandt canvas. 

Sometimes, when there is a large bay 
which is especially good fishing ground, 
a number of boats will be working in one 
small area. The Chinese have learned that 
tourists like to watch the scene; so luxuri- 
ously beautiful barges are provided for 
the evening’s sightseeing. These barges 
are gaily decorated with Oriental lanterns 
and festive bunting. A kitchen on each 
boat provides refreshments for those 
whose appetites are made keen by the ex- 
citement and night air. 

Cormorant fishing in the Orient goes 
far back into the annals of the race—pos- 
sibly to prehistoric days. To the present 
time, historians have not been able to 
discover whether this method of fishing 
originated in China or Japan. The first 
authentic reference to it occurs in 200 
\. D. Without question, thousands of lives 
in the Orient have been saved in famine 
periods by these feathered servants. 


A Chinese fishing fleet in action, showing the light from the flares and bonfires 


S. PEARSON 


There is a lovely little legend concern- 
ing the origin of cormorant fishing. A 
long, long time ago a beautiful baby girl 
was born into a very poor family. There 
were many brothers and sisters, and life 
was a never-ceasing struggle against ter- 
rific odds. One day, aiter a few years, the 
father fell ill; so tood was scarce. Then a 
horrible famine fell upon the land, and it 
seemed as though the family must die of 
starvation. 

One day Soocheei, the beautiful maiden, 
was wandering despondently along the 
shore of the river. In one of the sheltered 
coves a group of cormorants were swim- 
ming about, ever and anon diving beneath 
the surface for a fish. One aged cormo- 
rant, the leader of the group, noticed the 
sad girl. He came out of the water and 
spoke to the maiden in this manner. 

“O lovely maid! Beautiful daughter of 
the Sun! Why art thou so downcast?” 

She made answer. “O sir cormorant, a 
terrible famine is descended upon the land. 
and many families are starving. My own 
sire is ill, and there is no food in our 
house. I and my brothers and sisters try 
to fish, but they will not take the bait. I 
fear we are doomed to die!” 


T was then that cormorant fishing be- 

gan, for the bird offered to catch fish 
and bring them to her, and thus the people 
learned how useful these birds could be. 
Today it is a well-organized business— 
one of the most unique in the world. 

The birds are kept in tiny rush houses 
on the banks of the river, near the hut in 
which the fisherman lives. One favorable 
point about the business is that the cost 
of maintenance is practically nil. The cor- 
morants live on the small fish which they 
get when out fishing. The wooden rings 
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which are around the birds’ 
necks are designed to be just 
large enough to prevent their 
swallowing a fish of market- 
able value. 

Sometimes a cormorant 

eats too many small fish for 
the good of its tummy, or its 
gizzard; so the master has 
the pleasant practice of tying 
a small rope tightly around 
the bird’s neck to prevent its 
vomiting and thus wasting 
valuable food! During the 
daytime, the birds are twice 
carried to the river for a 
drink. 
_ Fishing with cormorants 
is a highly specialized and 
honorable profession. A per- 
son serves for years as an 
apprentice before he can be- 
come a “master.” This de- 
scription from a bulletin by 
Dr. Gudger of the American Museum of 
Natural History tells what a complicated 
business it is: 

“There are, to begin with, four men in 
each boat, one of whom, at the stern, has 
no other duty than that of managing the 
craft. In the bow stands the master, dis- 
tinguished by the peculiar hat of his rank, 
and handling no fewer than twelve trained 
birds with the surpassing skill and cool- 
ness that have earned for these sportsmen 
their unrivaled preéminence. Amidships is 
another fisher, second grade, who handles 
tour birds only. Another man, called the 
‘Kako,’ stands in the middle, keeps shout- 
ing at the birds to encourage them, looks 
after the fish and is general man-of-all- 
work, 

. “Each cormorant wears at the base of 
Its neck a ring, drawn tight enough to 
prevent swallowing any marketable fish 
but loose enough to permit the smaller 
fish to go down. Round the body is a cord, 
having attached to it at the middle of the 
back a short strip of stiffish whalebone, 
by which the great, awkward bird may 
be conveniently lowered into the water or 


Cormorant Fishing 


Each one of the boats has a crew of four men and carries a dozen or more trained birds 
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On the way to the fishing ground 
lifted out when at work; and to this 
whalebone is looped a thin rein of spruce 
fiber, twelve feet long, and so far wanting 
in pliancy as to minimize the chance of 
entanglement. 

“When the fishing ground is reached, 
the master lowers his twelve birds one by 
one into the stream and gathers their reins 
into his left hand, manipulating the latter 
thereafter with his right as occasion re- 
quires. Number two man does the same 
with his four birds; the Kako starts in 
with his volley of noise, and forthwith the 
cormorants set to at their work in the 
heartiest and jolliest way, diving and 
ducking with wonderful swiftness as the 
astonished fish come flocking toward the 
blaze of light. 


ee E master is now the busiest of 

men. He must handle his twelve 
strings so deftly that, let the birds dash 
hither and thither as they will, there shall 
be no impediment or fouling. He must 
have his eyes everywhere and his hands 
following his eyes. Specially must he 


watch for the moment when any of his 












flock is gorged—a fact gen- 
erally made known by the 
bird itself as it swims about 
in a foolish, helpless manner, 
with its head and swollen 
neck erect. Thereupon the 
master, shortening in upon 
that bird, lifts it aboard, 
forces its bill open with his 
feft hand which still holds the 
rest of the lines, squeezes out 
the fish with the right, and 
starts the creature off on a 
fresh foray—all this with 
such admirable dexterity and 
quickness that the eleven 
birds still bustling about have 
scarce time to get things into 
a tangle, and in another mo- 
ment the whole flock is again 
perfectly in hand!” 

Cormorant fishing is high- 
ly profitable. The expense 
is negligible, and the income 
is therefore profit. The birds are captured 
when they are but a few weeks old; so it 
costs nothing for the most important part 
of the equipment. They feed themselves 
on the small, worthless fish. Their huts 
cost nothing but labor. The cormorant is 
a long-lived bird, often being in service 
until twenty years of age; so they are 
worth the best care and attention of their 
masters. One bird may catch up to two 
hundred fish in one night. 

A human angle is given to the business 
in the jealous way in which each bird in- 
sists on its special place in the social life 
of the group—worthy of our Washington 
society at its best. Each cormorant has his 
number. They are put into the water and 
taken out by this number. They go to the 
river to drink by order. If the master ever 
makes a mistake and puts a bird out of 
place, there is a vociferous chorus of 
squawking protests. The whole crowd 
objects. 

Late at night, after the fishing is over, 
the master can tell by the weight whether 
the cormorants have had enough to eat. 
It’s a weird pic- (Continued on page 70) 
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ow Hb Got His 
Shooting Jacket 


The Judge and the 
Sniper shoot snipe 


HE Judge and the Sniper were 

st.ll sojourning in that warm- 

hearted Southern metropolis 

where, as frequently as occasion 
permitted, they requisitioned the dusky 
and willing Eb and his car and sallied 
forth in search of quail. The pair awoke 
one morning to find a warm, heavy rain 
beating upon the windows and gurgling 
in the eaves-spouts. Its steady torrent 
plunged into the crown of the live-oak 
in the courtyard and reappeared in wet 
trickles that dripped from the beards of 
the Spanish moss draping the lower 
branches. 

In intervals between shaving, bathing 
and dressing, the Judge surveyed the 
prodigal deluge outside and peered so in- 
tently into the gray cloud masses overhead 
in an effort to prognosticate that the 
Sniper accused him of trying to look a 
hole through them. 

“But for my rule never to weep before 
I've had my br eakfast, I'd bust loose and 
show you mournin’ what is mournin’,’ 
remarked the “Cote House Gentleman.” 
“Here we are, in the best of the Georgia 
quail country, with Eb pledged to show 
us the Sawmill bevies today, and it rains 
so hard it would fill a barrel through the 
bung.” 

At this moment 
knock at the door. 

“Come in!” said the Sniper. 

The door opened carefully, and a moist 
black face appeared in the widening crev- 
ice, to be followed circumspectly by the 
rest of Eb, charioteer and huntsman. Eb, 
with the pointer and the setter and the 
car, had been specially assigned to look 
after the two No’thern gentlemen by their 
absentee host and to see that they did not 
lack shooting entertainment during their 
stay. In two delightful days, the five of 
them had become fast friends. 

“Ain’t no use puttin’ de dogs down on 
buhds today,” the dark one observed truth- 
fully. “Spec de pa’tridges argifyin’ wid 
de turkey an’ de coon *bout who’s gwine 
to claim de top o’ de tall stump till 
Marse Noah put in wid de steamboat to 
take ’em off. But—is you gen’lemen enjoy 
snipe shootin’? "Cause if you is, we kin 
fin’ plenty out at Red Plantation.” 

“Snipe? You mean jack-snipe, 
Why didn’t you say so!” 
Judge. 

The Sniper indicated an equal enthusi- 
asm. “I wouldn’t stir a foot outside on a 
day like this to see Jack Dempsey fight 
the Foreign Legion, but if you can show 
us jack-snipe, I'll gird up my loins and go 
—and Jupiter Pluvius be hanged!” 
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there was a diffident 


Eb? 
shouted the 


By H. P. SHELDON 


“Yas, suh, Cap’n. Pluvius sholy don’ 
seem to git along so good,” agreed Eb 
amiably, running over in his mind the 
town’s colored supplement in a vain at- 
tempt to identify the recalcitrant. “Reckon 
he jes’ bound to git into trouble.” He 
shook his head regretfully and began tak- 
ing down the Sniper’s London-made 20- 
bore double, preparatory to putting it in 
its case for the journey. As he did so, his 
fingers caressed the polished steel and 
stroked the dark, glowing wood of the 
stock with the sure appreciation of the 
born lover of fine weapons. 

“My! My!” he breathed. “Ain’ dat a 
lovely li'l gun! Hit speak low, but hit 
speak spiteful.” 

“Here, you rascal!” chided the Judge. 
“Quit making love to that extravagant 
bird gun! Get our shells and boots into 
the car while we have breakfast, and 
we'll be with you. It is a pretty piece— 
for a 20—but it can’t compete with the 
old reliable 12-bore, and if you can show 
us snipe today I'll prove it.” 

The rain still came down in a gray 
sheet when the two gunners climbed into 
the car, with Eb proudly at the wheel. 
But it was a warm rain, and its splash 
and trickle was not uncomfortable. More- 
over, the Judge optimistically maintained 
that he detected extensive areas in the 
heavens where the clouds were palpably 
thinning away. He predicted that the 
weather would clear within an hour. He 
asked Eb a question. 

“Red Plantation "bout fo’teen miles out, 
I reckon. Dey raised rice in de ol’ days, 
but de ol’ house burn durin’ de war, an’ 
de muskrats dig up de levees, an’ no one 
live dere now, ’ceptin’ one ol’ man dat 
keep shoats on de island. Sho is a noble 
rallyin’ groun’ fo’ ducks an’ snipe.” 


N one side they had glimpses of the 

broad tidal river, the casual shipping 
looming monstrously through the pelting 
rain and the warm mists that rose from 
the surface of the water. Beyond the road, 
wet fields extended to the pine woods, 
where each tree was marked with the 
white chevron of the “turpentiners.” Live- 
oaks and sweet-gums raised their vigorous 
bulks along the shallow drainage canals, 
and now and then the two descried a soli- 
tary wild persimmon tree with its branches 
hung full of stony, palatable fruit. With- 
out these visual evidences, the pair could 
still have identified the environment as 
belonging to the “Deep South,” for the 
moist air was aromatic with the camphor 
scent of burning lightwood—the common 
incense rising from the humble hearths 


in the white-washed cabins by the road- 
side. 

As the river marshes broadened, Eb 
turned from the highway. With skill he 
tooled the car along a mucky track and 
over a causeway that crossed a plantation 
canal, where the water under the press 
of the rising tide swirled inland with a 
rippling, rushing sound. They were now 
on a long, low island. A splendid grove 
of live-oaks kept a brave vigil about the 
spot where a crumbling chimney indi- 
cated the former location of the plantation 
house. A few of the scattered cabins of 
the slave quarters also remained, crum- 
bling witnesses of the vanished days of 
luxury. 

“Good gracious Peter!” exclaimed the 
Judge. “Look at that old rice mill! If 
those aren’t old English brick, I'll eat 
’em! Notice that dull crimson tint and 


the uncommon texture? They probably 
were made hereabouts by hand, but tradi- 
tion will assert that they came here by 
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How Eb Got His Shooting Jacket 
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boat from England in the seventeenth 
century. Anyhow, there are architects 
who'd give a dollar apiece for ’em!” 

“Well, so would I—if I had it,” his 
friend admitted admiringly. 

Eb allowed artistic appreciation a fair 
opportunity, and then began hauling out 
boots and gun cases. “De best snipe 
groun’s is in de hog pasture yander,” he 
asserted. “De tide ’quires de buhds to git 
off’n de wide marsh, an’ dey rallies on de 
high groun’. When us gits agoin’, we sho 
lays a wide swath right an’ lef’,” 

It was true. The levels of the old plan- 
tation, cut through in every direction by 
the old flowage canals, were being flooded 
by the sweep of the tidal impulse. The 
dun and sedgy grasses quivered in the 
invading current that swept about the 
stems. Odd bunches of wildfowl—wood 
duck and mallard principally—rose here 
and there from flooded retreats and win- 
nowed away toward quieter, shallower 
precincts. 

At this moment the wreaths of 
mist slid away, and the sun shone 
warmly through. Much encouraged, 
the two sportsmen tucked their 
guns under their elbows and 
followed Eb along a narrow 
footpath, steaming with mois- 


away until its dim and 
farthest line was com- 
pletely lost against the horizon. 

The lower end of the island, rising 
slightly above the marsh and supporting 
a few low-crowned live-oaks and thickets 
of figs, gave the scene an African touch. 
A worn brick cabin stood behind the figs, 
and beyond this was the pigs’ prom- 
enade. For the width of the island, and 
extending clear to the tip, was a fine strip 
of trampled mud in just that stage of 
plasticity that the jack-snipe loves. It had 
been churned and churned again by a 
drove of wild-looking, long-backed hogs. 

These animals viewed the invasion with 
sharp suspicion and scurried to the shelter 
of the rushes, where they relied upon im- 
mobility to save them from further an- 
noyance. Inasmuch as each animal was 
plastered with a solid sheath of mud, the 
protective adjustment was perfect. More 
than once a snipe shooter, wading gingerly 
in the reeds to retrieve a dead bird, 

had another reminder of African 
adventure when one or more of 
these disconcerting animals would 
leap to snorting flight from under 
his very feet and go plunging off like 
startled hippopotami through the tropic 
papyrus. 

Three snipe switched off the nearer edge 
of the mud as the party approached. An 
expectant gleam lit the Judge’s eye as he 
loaded his gun, shook out his long booted 
legs, and challenged his companion. “Cast 
off, my son, and choose your side! This is 
the game to try a gun, and it’s 12 against 
20. Here’s where your thimbleful of shot 
goes down to defeat against a fair tea- 
spoonful of blue whistlers !” 

Eb cast a beseeching eye toward the 
Sniper. He hoped with all his soul that 
























He swung well ahead of the 
leaders and fired 


the little gun wouldn’t come out second 
best. 

“Right! Let ’er go!” grinned the Sniper, 
bringing his weapon to the ready. “Low 
man buys Eb a new shooting coat. A tie, 
— we divide the cost. 

The Judge was in great form. At his 
worst, he was a dangerous contender. 
When his spirit was strong, as it was this 
morning, his shooting was as near fault- 
less as field-shooting ever gets to be. 

He sprung three singles almost imme- 
diately. Out of the corner of his eye the 
Sniper saw the swift, precise performance 
that laid them low. The Cote House 
Gentleman was giving a perfect exhibition 
of snipe-shooting form. At the squeak of 
the rising bird the gunner’s left foot, if 
not already in advance, went forward, 
and at the same instant the gun was up— 
not in a hurried, ill-controlled gesture but 
straight and secure against the shoulder 
and more than half-aimed already. While 
Eb could bat an eye twice, the muzzles 
hung poised, and then the spurt of gray 
smoke was answered by the spurt of 
feathers. 


OOKEE dat now!” quoth Eb in 
perturbed admiration. “Jes’ heel an’ 

toe! De Judge playin’ on dat ol’ scatter 
gun like hit was a banjo! Ne’ mind, Cap’n. 
He gits de good shootin’ right whar he 
is at. Us gwine to fall upon de enemy in 
fo’ce jest yander behin’ dat clump o’ 
bushes.” He hesitated a moment. “Cap’n, 
how many snipe you reckon dat little gun 
knock over settin’?” (Cont. on page 64) 
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FALSE SECURITY 


Beware of snake-bite remedies. The mechanical removal of the potson 1s the only sure cure 


ID you ever find yourself facing 

a cold, rainy night in the wilder- 

ness after discovering that your 

supposedly water-proof match- 
box leaked profusely-? I have. Did you 
ever face a dire emergency and find your 
trusted gun hopelessly jammed? I have. 
Did you ever have a friend, whom you 
deemed faithful, desert you in a time of 
need? I have. Did you ever discover that 
a thing in which you reposed the utmost 
confidence was utterly useless, hopelessly 
inadequate, impotent and vain? If you 
have, then you can readily appreciate my 
feelings when I was told that all the al- 
leged remedies for snake bite, including 
the neat and efficient-looking little anti- 
venin serum kit which I had trustfully 
purchased, and upon which I relied with 
the greatest confidence 
as a sure cure for snake 


bite, were hopelessly 
inadequate. 

There is a certain 
trustful, unquestioning 


and credulous streak to 
be found in all men. I 
am as sure of this in 
your case as I am of it 
in my own. This credu- 
lity is necessary under 
existing conditions. We 
cannot, in a brief life- 
time, personally inves- 
tigate everything that is 
presented to us. It is also 
quite safe if we could 
only accept such infor- 
mation as is genuine and 
which is based upon ir- 
refutable knowledge. 
One of the favorite ex- 
ercises of many so-called 
authorities consists, it 
seems, in jumping at 
conclusions. Thus we 
sometimes find that we 


some one who stood high in our estimation. 
Beyond a shadow of a doubt, antivenin 
serum has been proved hopelessly inade- 
quate when relied upon exclusively as a 
remedy for rattlesnake bite. Let me state 
emphatically that this antivenin serum is 
not a fake! It certainly has its part in 
counteracting the venom of the rattlesnake 
and the copperhead when used in proper 
doses, but I wish tobe even more emphatic 
when I state that it is almost completely 
worthless at the present stage of its devel- 
opment. Deaths have resulted from placing 
infinite faith in the efficacy of this greatly 
advertised remedy. These deaths might 
have been avoided had not such unques- 
tioning reliance been placed on the serum. 
My first knowledge of antivenin came 
to me through the Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for 1911. In this valume 
I read a most interesting paper by Dr. 
Pozzi of Paris, France, wherein he - 
scribed the work and methods of the Bu- 
tantan Institute of Brazil. Several years 
passed, during which I read other more or 
less authoritative papers and magazine 
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By R. R. OZMER 
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articles based upon the very rapid prog- 
ress made in the serum development. 

Just a few years ago, one of the best- 
known pharmaceutical firms in the United 
States began preparation of the anti- 
venin serum in this country, and it was 
made especially as an agent against the 
poison of the rattlesnake “and the copper- 
head. At the earliest opportunity I pro- 
cured one of the antivenin kits and carried 
it trustingly with me whenever I went into 
regions reputed to be dangerous on ac- 
count of snakes. 

Now I am not especially afraid of 
snakes. For the past ten years I have 
camped and tramped throughout the 
Southern Appalachians and also through 
many of the Western National Forests, 
and have never had an accident from this 





have placed an undue Certain death if you get the full dose and don’t remove 
value upon a. thing, 
merely because it was vouched for by 


source. I was for a long while employed 
by the United States Forest Service, and 
the nature of my field-work made it neces- 
sary that I spend long intervals in the 
wildest regions, far from all medical 
aid. Naturally, I felt it wise to be pre- 
pared for emergencies, and seldom did 
I go afield without what I considered an 
ample first-aid kit. 


FTER securing the antivenin serum, I 
developed an undue and false sense of 
security. Was not the little kit that I had 
right with me the highest recommended 
remedy for snake bite? Mile after mile 
did I pack that kit with me. Infinite faith 
and confidence did I place upon this 
“scientific” remedy. Was it not vouched 
for by some of the greatest living 
authorities in America as a sure cure? 
Needless to say, this false sense of 
security caused me to dismiss all thought 
of other remedies from my mind. That is 
the insidious thing about the antivenin. 
To the one who has great confidence in 
its efficacy, there is no danger to be an- 
ticipated from snakes. He will, to use a 


figure of speech, carelessly kick the “buzz- 
tails” from the path and pursue his way, 
rejoicing in his supposed immunity. 

Just recently there came to me, through 
the courtesy of the United States Forest 
Service, which has wisely distributed this 
paper to all employees, a report of a 
most interesting series of experiments 
which were carried out at the Robert B. 
Green Hospital in San Antonio, Texas. 
This series of experiments forms the very 
first scientific investigation of snake-bite 
treatment that has ever been made, so 
far as I can learn. The findings, as re- 
ported in the paper mentioned, “form one 
of the most enlightening documents on 
the subject which I have ever read. 

Knowing the immense popularity of the 
antivenin serum and the undue confidence 
placed upon it by 
many thousands of 
outdoorsmen who think 
it wholly adequate, I 
persuaded the medical 
authorities who con- 
ducted the experiments 
to allow me to present 
their findings to the 
eral public through the 
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pages of Frevtp anp 
STREAM. The experi- 
ments were conducted 


some while ago, and it 
was deemed wise to sub- 
ject the results to the 
acid tests of the medi- 
cal profession before 
they were made common 
knowledge to the pub- 
lic. These results have 
been duly subjected to 
adequate and_ severe 
tests, and are now pre- 
sented to the lay press 
as an accepted scientific 
conclusion based upon 
the most reliable meth- 
ods of investigation. 

The investigations 
which proved the antivenin, and also the 
older potassium permanganate treatment, 
to be hopelessly inadequate as remedies for 
snake bite showed very definitely that many 
other remedies which have been faith- 
fully followed have no therapeutic value 
whatever. These experiments were con- 
ducted by Col. M. L. Crimmins of San 
Antonio and Dr. Dudley Jackson, an un- 
questioned authority in the field of medi- 
cine and surgery. The report from which 
I draw my information, and which I will 
quote from, was read before the Medical 
Association of Texas in El Paso. Since 
that tifme, many verifications have been 
found among the researches of other 
physicians, and the findings of the in- 
vestigators are accepted as a very great 
step in medical practise. 

The first portion of the report pre- 
sents some most interesting and en- 
lightening data upon the fatalities that 
prevail in cases of snake bite. Colonel 
Crimmins collected in one year records 
of sixty cases of persons who were bitten 
by poisonous snakes, and he reports that 
the mortality was only 15 per cent. It is 
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a matter of common knowledge that every 
rattlesnake which strikes a person does 
not inject venom beneath the skin. In 
many cases a small amount, less than the 
fatal dose, is injected, and frequently 
none whatever is deposited. 

In cases where very little poison, or 
none at all, is injected, no treatment is 
necessary. It is chiefly in such cases that 
the currently accepted remedies have re- 
ceived their favor in the eyes of many 
physicians, and therefore we should not 
be unduly critical of those who have, in 
the best of faith, recommended certain 
remedies. The only fault that may be 
laid at their doors is that they reached 
their conclusions rather hastily and with- 
out due experimentation. 

These hasty conclusions that certain 
specific remedies were adequate have al- 
ready caused many deaths from snake 
bites, and more will result before the 
erroneous ideas are corrected and the 
truly effective methods of treatment be- 
come generally practiced. The investiga- 
tors in San Antonio estimate, by the way, 
that probably only about 10 per cent of 
the total number of persons bitten by 
poisonous snakes receive enough venom to 
cause death. 


NE of the first objectives of the in- 

vestigation—a total of eighty-three 
experiments was made—was to establish 
the minimum dose of venom which would 
invariably prove fatal to a dog, the ani- 
mals which were used in the experiments. 
By using the utmost precision in the 
measurements and methods, it was as- 
certained that one milligram of venom for 
each pound of body weight of the dog it 
was injected into would prove fatal in 
all cases. 

After this minimum fatal dose was as- 
certained to be sufficient, the experiments 
with the different remedies were begun. 
It is perhaps well to state at this point that 
the venom used in all experiments was 
milked from live rattlesnakes and was 
used while fresh. In order graphically to 
present the results of the experiments 
with some of the more commonly recom- 
mended remedies I will quote verbatim a 
few of the tests as reported in the paper: 

“Experiment 12. A fifteen-pound dog 
was injected with fifteen milligrams of 
venom and was treated by Captain Whit- 
ney, Veterinary Corps, United States 
Army, fifteen minutes after the injection, 
with a 1:3000 solution of potassium per- 
manganate, as is recommended by the 
Eighth Corps -Army orders. The dog 
died in twelve hours. 
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Ready to strike, with rattles buzzing 


“Experiment 13. A dog was_ injected 
with venom and treated within five min- 
utes by injection into and around the 
wound with ten cubic centimeters of a 
1:300 solution of potassium permanganate 
after a tourniquet had been applied and 
a cross-cut incision of about % by % inch 
made. This dog died from the effects of 
rattlesnake poison.’ 

After thus proving the ineffectiveness 
of potassium permanganate as tried in the 


two above experiments, four additional - 


tests were made of that medicine, using 
it in varied strengths and by different 
methods. These later experiments con- 
sisted of tests using the chemical from 
a 1 per cent solution to rubbing the pure 
crystals into the wound. In each case 
the results were the same. The dogs thus 
treated died within a maximum time of 
thirty-six hours after the venom was in- 
jected. 


E have all doubtless heard of the 
remedy sometimes used by coun- 

try people, which is claimed to be 
effective for any snake bite. It is alleged 
that to soak the wound in kerosene will 
draw all the poison from the fang punc- 
tures. Two experiments were conducted 
with this treatment. In both instances the 
dogs died from rattlesnake poison, one 
within eight hours and the other within 
twenty-eight hours. 
“Experiment 2. A nineteen-pound fe- 
male spitz dog wa8$ injected with nine- 
teen milligrams of venom and subsequently 


The rattles from 3,000 prairie rattlesnakes 
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treated with magnesium 
glycerine packs, as recommended by 
Major Fletcher Gardner, United States 
Army, at Fort Ringgold, Texas. The dog 
died within thirty-two hours with the 
usual symptoms, and no results were ap- 
parent from this treatment.” 

Chloral hydrate has been highly recom- 
mended by some of the best known sources 
in this line of medical practice as an 
antidote for rattlesnake poison. The in- 
vestigators tested this method of treatment 
on two dogs. Both were injected with 
the minimum fatal dose of venom, and 
both died, one within eleven hours and 
the other within twenty-seven hours. 

At the same time that these two dogs 
were injected with the venom, two others 
were injected with a similar amount of 
venom. The latter two were used as “con- 
trol dogs” and given no treatment at all, 
in order to check up on the results of the 
treatment more closely. The dogs which 
were given the chloral hydrate treatment 
died before the dogs which were not 
treated at all. This proved conclusively 
that chloral hydrate is utterly worthless, 
even with the minimum dose of venom 
being injected. 

It has been firmly alleged by many 
eminent authorities who have made some 
study of snake bites and their treatment 
that it is impossible to remove the venom 
by any mechanical means after it has 
once been injected beneath the skin, be- 
cause of the supposed rapid absorption 
within the bodily tissues. The utter fal- 
lacy of these statements was definitely 
established at the Robert B. Green Hos- 
pital. I will again take the liberty of 
quoting verbatim from the address de- 
livered before the Texas Medical Associa- 
tion in El Paso: 


sulphate and 


XPERIMENT 17, Seven dogs were 
treated with suction, using a special 
suction bulb, with an applicator similar 
to an ear speculum which fits snugly over 
the wound. This is superior to a breast 
pump, as it will fit the hand or around 
a child’s ankle. The dogs in this experi- 
ment were given one milligram of venom 
per pound of body weight. At the same 
time, control dogs not treated with various 
first-aid methods were injected. All these 
dogs died, with the exception of those 
treated with suction. The seven dogs 
treated with suction promptly recovered 
and manifested no systemic symptoms, 
and only a local necrosis. Dr. Alfranio do 
Amaral, formerly of the Butantan In- 
stitute, states that rattlesnake venom 
cannot be removed mechanically from a 
wound, but this (Continued ‘on page 68) 
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Penn’s Black Bears 


In this state the value 


By 


F all that has been written about 
Pennsylvania’s game, compara- 
tively little has been said con- 
cerning the black bear. Possibly 
this is because so few persons can intel- 
ligently associate such a creature with so 
thickly a populated and industrial com- 
monwealth. Or perhaps Pennsylvania’s 
white-tailed deer have been talked of 
so much that they are considered the only 
worth-while large game animals. 

When it is learned that in a single year 
more black bears were killed in Pennsyl- 
vania than in all the rest of the states 
combined, people begin to wonder. This 
amazing record was established in 1924. 
Some persons may even feel inclined to 
discredit such a statement until they have 
obtained some substantiating facts. If they 
do seek facts, they are still more surprised 
to learn that the record of 1924 has more 
than once been almost equaled. 

It is not remarkable that Pennsylvania 
should harbor such a splendid population 
of bears. Of the twelve million or more 
acres of forest land in the state, much is 
the finest bear country that can be found. 
Vast ridges, marvelous in their wild beauty 
and ruggedness, offer many a haven for 
bruin. 

The coming of the white man spelled 
disaster not only for the bear but for other 
wild life as well. Man needed game for 
food, but at first he killed only what he 
had actual use for. As communities de- 
veloped, however, he sensed more profit- 
able outlets for the creatures that he 
killed. Accordingly, his greed grew and 
grew until he even had the Indian kill 
for him by offering desirable articles in 
exchange for game. The 
gun took the place of 
the bow and = arrow. 
The towns grew, mar- 
kets were established, 
and game came to be 
regarded as a_ staple 
product to be bought 
and sold along with 
grain and vegetables. 

As the white man 
pushed westward the 
Indians disappeared and 
with them much of the 
game. In 1895, when the 
Board of Game Com- 
missioners was estab- 
lished, black bears were 
very rare in Pennsyl- 
vamia. Nevertheless they 
were accorded no pro- 
tection until 1905, when 
a closed season was es- 
tablished and shooting 
permitted only from October Ist to March 
Ist. Thus Pennsylvania was the first state 
to enact legislation protecting bears. Be- 
sides including them on the protected 
list of game animals, the same act also 
provided for the killing of the creatures 
when destroying personal property, or 
when coming near the residence of any 
inhabitant. The penalty for killing a bear 
contrary to said act was $50. 

The same law is in force at the present 
time. There is also a law prohibiting the 
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taking of bears through the use of any 
vehicle or artificial light, violation of 
which is pynishable by a fine of $500. 

One bad feature permitted under the 
law of 1905 was the use of the steel trap 
and deadfall, but in 1911 an act of legis- 
lation abolished the use of both of these 
dangerous agencies. Not only were they 
deemed unnecessarily cruel devices for 
catching the bears, but on more than one 
occasion hunters were badly injured when 
they unknowingly stepped into a large 
steel-jawed trap or deadfall. The law of 
1909 reduced the length of the open sea- 
son to three months: namely, October Ist 
to January Ist. 

By 1912 bears had increased consider- 
ably and were beginning to be regarded 
by the hunter as a creature well worth 
pitting his skill against. The sportsman 
accordingly demanded additional protec- 
tion for bruin and his tribe, with the re- 
sult that the Legislature of 1915 reduced 
the open season to two months, October 
15th to December 15th, prohibited the 
use of log pens in taking bears, and estab- 
lished a bag limit of one bear to each 
hunter. In 1917 a law was created estab- 
lishing a limit of three bears for each 
camp or hunting party. 


YY 1919 bears had increased to such 
an extent in some counties that nu- 
merous complaints of the destruction of 
sheep and beehives were heard. This re- 
sulted in the Legislature’s giving the 
Game Commission authority to provide 


special rules and regulations applying to 
the taking of bears, ‘upon petition of 
two hundred citizens, in counties where 








Pennsylvania traps bears for stocking purposes. The trap set 


conditions would warrant such action. 

The Legislature of 1921 enacted a law 
prohibiting the use of any ammunition 
except single bullets in killing bears, and 
reduced the season to 114 months, Novem- 
ber Ist to December 15th. 

As the years passed by bears increased 
still more, and in 1923 the bag limit for 
camps and hunting parties was increased 
from three to four. In 1925 the open sea- 
son was changed to November 10th to 
December 15th; but in 1929, under the 


Board’s power to change season and bag 
limits, it was again changed from No- 
vember Ist to December 15th. The law 
of 1925 also provided that only cubs over 
a year old could legally be taken. This 
regulation is still in force. 

Proof of the increase in bears and their 
desirability as game animals can best be 
had by reviewing the annual bag of these 
creatures over a period of —_ In 1920, 
420 were killed; in 1921, 510; 1922, 563; 
1923, 500; 1924, 929; 1925, 470; 1926, 
660; 1927, 331; 1928, 427, and in 1929, 
447. It can readily be seen from the fore- 
going figures that the creatures have held 
their own. Of course, the kill varies con- 
siderably during certain seasons. Some- 
times bad weather confronts the hunter 
for a week or so, sometimes bruin is 
forced to hole up earlier than usual, or 
the creatures are widely scattered on ac- 
count of the lack of natural food. 

The black bear, contrary to popular 
opinion, attains quite a large size. Adult 
animals may weigh anywhere from 200 
to 500 pounds, although few exceed 400 
pounds. Authentic records cite the killing 
of a number which have weighed over 500 
pounds, but these of course are in the 
minority. The largest bear on record in 
Pennsylvania w eighed 533 pounds dressed. 
It was eight feet in length, measuring 
from tip of nose to tip of tail. 

Bears were perhaps more of a nuisance 
in Pennsylvania during 1929 than in any 
other year. From the time the creatures 
emerged from hibernation until they holed 
up the following winter, the Game Com- 
mission received over two hundred claims 
for bear damage, which included the kill- 
ing of 243 sheep and the 
destruction of 379 bee- 
hives and hundreds of 
pounds of honey. Under 
the law in Pennsylvania 
today, farmers can be 
reimbursed for such 
damage. An _ appropri- 
ation of $3,000 is set 
aside for the payment of 
such claims every year. 


HE _ sheep-killing 

nabit of bears can- 
not be blamed on the 
tribe generally. It is 
purely an individual one 
and in some cases may 
have b®en brought about 
through lack of natural 
food. When a bear has 
acquired the sheep-kill- 
ing habit, however, it 
must be killed. 

During food shortages bears wander 
much in the open and often come down 
into some of the larger towns, where they 
cause much consternation for the moment. 
They have never been known to attack 
or harm any one, however. 

Recently one of the game protectors 
in the bear country wrote me the fol- 
lowing: 

“While at my desk one afternoon, tak- 
ing care of some much neglected paper 
work, I answered the telephone to hear 



















an excited woman’s voice say, ‘Is this you, 
Mr. Marsh? Well, two bears have my two 
sons up an apple tree in the orchard. My 
God! What can I do? I’m here all alone!’ 

“IT knew this woman’s sons were in no 
danger as long as they stayed in the tree. 
So I said, ‘If you have a gun and can 
shoot it, just fire a couple of shots, which 
will scare the bears away. I will come 
over as quickly as possible.’ 

“To get to this particular farm I had 
to cover about five miles of rough road, 
very crooked and a 10 per cent grade. I 
reached the home in about fifteen minutes 
and found the boys in the house. They 
told me the following story. In picking 
apples they had climbed a tree to shake 
down the remaining fruit. While thus 
employed, they were much surprised to see 
a small cub waddle up under the tree and 
start eating the apples. They had quite a 
time throwing more apples to the cub, 
and were still further amazed to see an 
old bear join the cub in the free lunch. 
Then the boys’ mother’ discovered the 
situation, and you know the rest.” 


ITHIN three blocks of the cen- 

tral part of Williamsport, one of 
the largest cities in the north-central 
part of the state, as many as six bears 
have been seen at one time. They come 
down out of the mountains into town, 
where they ruin many fruit trees and up- 
set many a garbage can, 

In another county a farmer who stored 
his honey in the kitchen for the night was 
awakened by a great racket. Upon inves- 
tigating he found that three large bears 
had pushed the door open and were eating 
the honey. To get it, they had wrecked 
a lot of furniture and broken many dishes. 

A school-teacher living on the outskirts 
of a large town was horrified when she 
looked from her bedroom window one 
night and saw a large bear sharpening its 
claws on a tree near the window. 

At a farm in a neighboring county a 
farmer and his wife went to the fields 
to husk corn, but to their amazement 
discovered a large black bear calmly en- 
gaged in eating corn from one of the 
shocks. The bear scampered off when the 
farmer and his wife appeared. Later in the 
day a woman of the same vicinity, while 
returning from the store, was suddenly 
confronted by his bearship. She turned 
and ran. So did the bear, but in the op- 
posite direction. You could not tell which 
was frightened more or which ran faster. 

Again, only a few miles from another 
large town a school-teacher looked out of 
the window and discovered two large 
bears playing on the school lawn. When 
the pupils arrived, the creatures ambled 
leisurely away. 

Many other interesting and amusing 
incidents have occurred, too numerous to 
mention, 

As bears became too plentiful in certain 
sections they were trapped and removed 
to more desirable locations. Through such 
restocking activities as these they have 
become common in sections where they 
were exterminated thirty years ago. 

There is perhaps no other factor that 
played a more important part in bring- 
ing back the bear in Pennsylvania than 
the system of game refuges, for which 
the Keystone State has become famous. 
These protected areas, scattered through- 
out the state, furnish excellent sanctuaries 
where the bears can live and propagate 
unmolested for all time. 

The present refuge system in Pennsyl- 
vania includes 34 primary game refuges 
with regular keepers in charge and 67 
auxiliary game refuges. The entire refuge 
area comprises somewhat over 100,000 
acres where (Continued on page 68) 
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“The New Champion 


“.. and a little child shall lead them’ 


O matter what the sporting event 
and regardless of the score, the 
one that packs the greatest drama 
is longest remembered. For ex- 
ample, that final nine holes of Bobby Jones 
at Scioto when he finished in 35 to win 
his second Open Golf Championship will 
be remembered long after better total 
scores for a tournament have been for- 
gotten. In other words, it is the event 
with the most drama at the finish that 
counts. 
30bby Jones practically had the Open 
Golf Championship of 1930 sewed up at 
the end of his third round; but at the end 
of the third round at Scioto he appeared 
to be out of it, and it was that 


marvelous final stretch which 
Grantland Rice called “the 
greatest finish in all sport. 


When Bobby’s second shot land- 
ed on the green at that eight- 
eenth hole, the great gallery 
following him was suddenly re- 
inforced by possibly five thou- 
sand more people that seemed 
to drop in like birds from the 
sky. They surrounded the green 
so that it was perhaps five min- 
utes before things were quieted 
down for the two final putts. 

But it was not the two final 
putts that won the championship 
after all. Nine out of ten players 
could have made those. It was 
the two shots preceding the putts 
that gave Bobby Jones that four 
to win, and it was those two 
previous shots that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred golfers would 
not have been able to make. The 
length of that drive and the ac- 
curacy of that iron to the green 
cinched the thing. Still, when 
the stampeding gallery flocked 
around, it was to see the two 
final shots. 

It is the same in a trapshoot- 
ing tournament as in any other 
event. The best score may have 
nothing to do with the amount 
of drama packed into it. Only 
twice in the history of the Grand 
American Handicap has any one 
run 100 straight to win, and 
in each case there was no shoot- 
off and therefore less drama. 
The best shooting that the Grand Ameri- 
can has ever seen was when Charlie 
Young of Springfield, Ohio, broke 100 
straight at 23 yards in 1926; but when he 
finished shooting, the event was over, and 
that was all there was to it. The only 
other time in the history of the event that 
100 straight have been broken was at 19 
yards. 

While there may have been greater 
Grand American Handicaps, there has 
never been such drama packed into any of 
them as in the last two. In 1929 it was 
not the mere fact that a shoot-off was 
called for that brought on all the drama, 
but the fact that a 16-year-old boy, Earl 
Booher of Dayton, Ohio, was tied with 
three men with a score of 98 out of 100. 
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At Vandalia, ten miles north of Dayton, 
there was perhaps more drama packed 
into the Grand American Handicap than 
the event had ever known before. When 
it was found that a boy of sixteen was to 
shoot for the title, the gallery stayed to 
see it through. 

The ordinary run of a_trapshooting 
event is somewhat devoid of interest and 
borders on the monotonous. Hundreds of 
shooters are breaking targets all day long, 
and it is only the finish that really counts. 
When the little squad prepared for the 
final shoot-off of 25 birds that August 
evening in 1929, as the sun was fading 
over the western horizon, the great gal- 





Earl Booher, Dayton, Ohio. Runner-up, Grand American 


Handicap, 1929. Age, sixteen years 


lery was breathless with interest because 


here was trapshooting history in the 
making. 

As is customary, the trap directly be- 
fore the score board in front of the 


club-house was selected, and the scaffold 
holding the score board was packed to 
the straining point with spectators. It 
took some time for that gallery of nearly 
ten thousand people to drape themselves 
around the trap in such a way that the 
greater part of them might be able to see. 
The first rows, sat; those behind stood, 
some on chairs or boxes. There was a 
solid mass of humanity, all pulling for the 
boy to win. 

It took so long for the policemen and 
officials to get the gallery under control, 


pushing eager ones back out of the firing 
line, that it seemed almost as if the fad- 
ing light would make it impossible to hold 
the shoot-off that night. Finally the event 
was started, and young Booher at No. 1 
position dropped his first bird. The gal- 
lery quivered and wondered whether he 
was going to be able to stand the strain 
of the crucial test, but the young man 
tightened up after that, and it soon de- 
veloped that the title of Grand American 
Champion for 1929 would go either to 
young Booher of Dayton or to an older 
rival, Mose Newman of Sweetwater, 
Texas. 

Newman was shooting beautifully, and 
by the time he had broken 15 
straight the crowd began to 
whisper among themselves that 
he seemed destined to break his 
full string of 25. But young 
3ooher held on. After that one 
first miss, he seemed to be break- 
ing his targets even more clean- 
ly than Newman, and by the 
time each had shot 20 birds the 
great gallery sensed that neither 
was likely to miss another tar- 
get. 

The crowd secretly hoped, 
without any disparagement of 
the talent of Newman, that he 
would drop just one bird some- 
where between there and the 
finish and give the boy a second 
tie to call for another shoot-off. 
Destiny willed otherwise, how- 
ever. Newman won with a 
straight string of 25, and the 
runner-up was young Earl Boo- 
her with a straight string of 24 
after missing his first bird. 


T just wasn’t destined to be 

that a boy would step in and 
win the Grand American that 
year—a title which, for almost 
thirty years, had been monop- 
olized by older shooters. A boy 
had made a great challenge, 
however; and just as great 
events cast their shadows before, 
so might a prophet have fore- 
seen that some day a boy would 
actually carry away the most 
coveted title that the sport of 
trapshootitig has to give. Little 
might any such prophet have realized, 
however, how soon this was to come to 
pass. 

There may have been greater Grand 
American Handicap tournaments than 
that of 1930, which was the thirty-first 
in the history of the event, but not even 
the thrill and excitement of the shoot-off 
of 1929 could exceed that produced by 
the shoot-off of the current year. The boy 
who lost in 1929 broke 24 out of 25 targets 
in the shoot-off, breaking his last 24 
straight; yet the boy who won in 1930 did 
no better. He also broke 24 targets out 

of 25 in the shoot-off, but he dropped his 
fourteenth bird. 

Among the more technical of trapshoot- 
ers it might be considered just a slightly 
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superior performance to miss the first 
bird and follow with 24 straight than to 
drop a bird in the middle of the string. 
The difference lay in the fact that no one 
in the 1930 shoot-off offered the competi- 
tion to young Alfred Rufus King that 
Mose Newman offered to Earl Booher a 
year earlier. Had any of his three tied 


opponents broken the shoot-off string of 
25 straight in the 1930 event, young King, 
like Booher in 1929, would have had to 
be content with the position of runner-up. 
As it was, however, with 24 out of 25, 
Booher was runner-up in 1929; and 
young King, with the same score in 1930, 
became the Champion, the king of trap- 
shooters until next August. 


E all that as it may, there was the 
same sort of drama packed into the 
1930 event as there was in 1929 at shoot- 
off time. As usual, it came at the end of 
the day, and the greatest of all trapshoot- 
ing grounds, at Vandalia, was the scene 
of as much suppressed excitement as had 
ever existed behind the traps. For young 
Alfred Rufus King of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, had done a remarkable thing when 
he broke his first 50 straight, and then 
followed by dropping only three out of 
his next 50 to tie for the shoot-off with 
a score of 97. 

Added to this was the fact that the 
youthful contender was only fourteen years 
old, whereas the hero of the event a year 
earlier was sixteen. At that time in a 
boy’s life, two years make a great deal 
of difference. To have the steel nerve to 
face the test as young King did calls for 
as great a tribute as was ever paid to any 
boy in all the history of sport. 

Perhaps the greatest test of nerve was 
when King called for his one-hundredth 
bird after being three down and knowing 
that he must break that last bird to secure 
his tie. Had he faltered then, he would 


Age, fourteen years 


The New Champion 


have forfeited his chance of a place in 
the shoot-off. How many older men would 
have wilted under the demands of that 
test, spoiled their timing on the last bird 
and perhaps missed it! 

It is the nerve to meet the test of com- 
petition that counts. Many a golfer can go 
out and burn up a course until he gets 
into the Open Championship, and then 


Rufus King, 
Wichita Falls, 
Texas. Grand 
American Trapshoot- 
ing Champion, 1930. 





the course burns him up. Many shoot- 
ers break 100 straight throughout the 
year at their own traps; but only twice 
in the history of the Grand American 
Handicap, with thirty-one years of shoot- 
ing by the best shots in the country, 
has the winner of the Grand Ameri- 
can broken 100 straight. The reason is 
that, under the pressure and strain of this 
supreme competition, calm confidence and 
the ability to relax seem to fade, and re- 
sults suffer. 

When Rufus King of Texas knew that 
he could shoot -it off for the title if he 
broke that hundredth bird, and that if he 
missed that bird he was just one of the 
also-rans, it was then that he showed his 
true worth and right to wear the title of 
Champion, which he now enjoys. 

The first Grand American Handicap 
tournament was held in New York in 
1900. There were 74 entries, and the title 
was won by R. O. Heikes of Dayton, 
Ohio. Until 1924 the event was held in 
various places, as the Amateur Trap- 
shooting Association of America had no 
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permanent home. Then a group of men 
interested in the sport found the ideal 
trapshooting site—a site where the sun 
never impairs the vision at any time of 
day. This spot, which was chosen as the 
permanent headquarters of the Amateur 
Trapshooting Association of America, is 
one mile west of Vandalia, Ohio, about 
ten miles north of Dayton, where the 
Dixie Highway crosses the Old National 
Road. 


HE permanent home has been a great 

boon to the trapshooters of the coun- 
try. Entries have steadily increased since 
1924. The record year for entries was 
1929, with 1,100 participators. In 1930 
there were slightly less, being 966 entries, 
but this is still far ahead of the number 
of entries prior to the establishing of a 
headquarters. 

The location of the A. T. A. grounds is 
central, which is important. In national 
competitions of any sport, a permanent 
location is an enormous stimulus to a suc- 
cessful annual event. When a champion- 
ship is moved around from place to place, 
it amounts in effect merely to a series of 
local championships, and can become truly 
national only when it is centrally located 
in permanent headquarters. 


At Vandalia (Continued on page 66) 
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HE majority of stories*of man- 

eating animals are founded on ex- 

periences with lions in Africa and 

tigers in India. It has always been 
somewhat of a puzzle to me why more 
has not come to light about the heavy toll 
which is taken of native life, especially in 
Africa, by crocodiles. It may be that there 
are not many people who have had the 
opportunity of noticing and recording the 
ghastly and unceasing activities of these 
loathsome creatures in the pursuit of hu- 
man victims. 

The end of a person seized by a croco- 
dile is infinitely more hideous than when 
killed by a lion or tiger. Death in the lat- 
ter cases is swift and clean compared with 
the former. The crocodile never kills his 
prey outright. The manner in which it is 
seizéd precludes that. It is a death by slow 
drowning. I say “slow” drowning because 
I have seen, in impotent horror, a good 
many natives being carried down the swirl- 
ing, muddy, flood waters of the Zambezi in 
the jaws of crocodiles. In each case it was 
all too evident that the victim was alive, 
both from his struggles as he was whirled 
occasionally to the surface and from his 
piteous, gurgling cries, growing fainter 
and fainter as the tragedy progressed to 
its inevitable end. 

If a panting native rushed to tell me 
that one of his comrades had been carried 
off by a lion, I could at least turn out with 
all speed with my heavy rifle to make some 
attempt either to avenge or divert his 
death, and there was a good chance of 
doing either one or the other. But in the 
case of a man taken by a crocodile and 
dragged far out into the mighty waters 
of the flooded Zambezi, a rescue was 
hopeless. Time after time I tried, but I 
never got anywhere near success. 

It was always in the African rainy sea- 
son that I witnessed these tragedies, when 
the great river rolled down in yellow flood 
within a few yards of my office window. I 
would, perhaps, be absorbed in my work. 
Excited cries from my native staff would 
send me flying from my desk to the ver- 
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For two years a man-eating crocodile had haunted the river 
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anda. Following the direction of dusky 
hands and staring eyes, I would see, far 
out on the turbulent waters, a waving arm 
or a struggling body appearing at ‘inter- 
vals on the surface, while the head and 
jaws of a crocodile, simultaneously show- 
ing, would indicate only too plainly what 
was taking place. 

I had a heavy steel boat and a large na- 
tive canoe always moored at the foot of 
the steps which led down from the ver- 
anda to the river. The steel boat was hope- 
less. It was too cumbersome and slow- 
moving when speed was the essence of the 
crisis. So it was the canoe I always used, 
and that was heavy and clumsy enough in 
all conscience. On the first occasion when 
one of these tragedies unrolled before my 
office windows, there was some delay be- 
fore I could rush my crew of paddlers 
down to the canoe. In view of a possible 
repetition of the gruesome business, I 
drilled and instructed them how to act 
directly the alarm was given. 

Whenever and immediately the cry 
went up, “Ngona yagwira muntu! (A 
crocodile has seized a man!)” the crew 
would be tumbling down the steps with 
their broad-bladed paddles, my head boy 
would rush to me with my rifle and a 
fistful of cartridges, and in three minutes 
we could be embarked and battling with 
fate. And indeed the flood waters of the 
Zambezi are as inexorable as fate. 


ITH every muscle of their backs 

rippling and bulging to the swing 
and sweep of the paddles, my crew would 
put all their strength and stamina into the 
endeavor to get on terms with the cruel 
brute that was tearing one of their fellow 
countrymen to pieces. But it was never 
of any use. Caught by the stream, the 
canoe would be whirled hither and thither, 
away from the objective. A back eddy 
would drive us into the bank again. A 
whirlpool, boiling up from the river bot- 
tom, would twist us completely round. A 
cross current would hurl us rapidly to- 
ward the opposite bank of the stream. 


So we would struggle on until all signs 
of the tragedy had been swept away down 
the river. Only then would we give up the 
attempt at rescue, and with the sweat 
streaming in rivulets down their naked 
backs my exhausted crew would despon- 
dently struggle back to the landing steps. 

It was at a place called Tete in Portu- 
guese East Africa that these distressing 
scenes took place. Tete is a small town- 
ship five hundred miles up from the mouth 
of the Zambezi. It is a vile but quite in- 
teresting place, probably one of the oldest 
towns in Africa. If the full history and 
records of the place had been preserved 
by the Portuguese, the chronicle of the 
events which have taken place there 
through the centuries would be more 
thrilling than any African fiction. 


HE township lies entirely on the 

south bank of the Zambezi, which at 
that point is nearly a mile wide. In the 
dry season the river shrinks in its bed 
until it becomes split up into narrow 
channels with wide stretches of sand in 
between. The heat in that season is ter- 
rific. Anything from 112 degrees to 117 
for three months on end. 

In the middle of the river, opposite the 
town, there is an island with a small 
house upon it. This island rises about ten 
feet above the level of the river, and has 
several large shade trees and small scrub- 
by bushes growing on it. When my duties 
took me to Tete in the hot season, I used 
to sleep and have my meals in this house 
on the island to escape the smells and 
stuffiness of the township. My office was 
right on the south bank, which rose steep- 
ly from the river at that place. 

Early each morning in the hot season 
I was paddled across from my island in 
a native canoe to my office, and back 
again at 12:30 P.M. for luncheon and the 
midday siesta. As in all very hot places, 
the business of the day was conducted 
during the early hours, before the heat 
became intolerable. From 12:30 to 3:30 
in the afternoon all offices were closed 
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while the occupants sought such relief 
from the heat as they could find. 

To the best of my belief, there is no 
bridge of any sort across the Zambezi 
from the delta mouth up to where it roars 
over the Victoria Falls—a distance of many 
hundreds of miles. There are, however, 
many recognized crossing places where 
main roads run down to the banks. At 
these places, travelers and goods are fer 
ried across in boats and canoes provided 
for the purpose. 


T Tete there is one of the most im- 
portant ferries. Here the main road, 
by which the mails come from Southern 
Rhodesia, leads to the south bank of the 
river and continues on the northern bank 
away to Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. Thousands of natives and not a few 
white people annually cross this ferry. 
It is used all day and frequently at night. 
In the rainy season, when the river is in 
flood, the crossing is laborious. and not 
without danger. 

In the dry season, when the water is a 
comparative trickle, the ferry is made in 
large, shallow-draught canoes across the 
channels from sand-bank to sand-bank, 
which are traversed on foot. In the hot 
season these sand-banks are the basking 
grounds of the crocodiles which swarm in 
all the waters of the Zambezi. From the 
veranda of my little house on the island I 
could sometimes see three or four asleep 
in the sun, and I quite frequently smashed 
the life out of one with my heavy .450-400 
cordite rifle. 

Sunday morning was the time when I 
had the greatest success. After breakfast 
I would take my newspaper and rifle to 
a seat under a big shade tree-which grew 
just outside the house. At intervals I 
would raise my eyes from the paper and 
scan the sand-banks, which I could see 
from where I sat. Sooner or later a long 
green-black or yellow shape would come 
stealing out of the water and after a 
cautious look round would settle down 
for a sleep in the hot sun. 

I would keep quite still until I saw the 
infallible sign which indicates that a croc- 
odile is sound asleep and oblivious of any 
danger. This sign is the gradual opening 
of the upper jaw until it points to the sky 
at an angle of more than 45 degrees. When 
this happens, you can begin to take steps 
to circumvent the brute; but your move- 
ments must be noiseless and very cautious 
because he is a light sleeper. 

The snapping of a bit of driftwood or 
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even a slight stumble in the sand will 
bring that upper jaw down with a snap, 
while up goes the head in an attitude of 
intense suspicion. It is then that you must 
“freeze” and remain absolutely motion- 
less until, suspicion allayed, the wicked 
head sinks again on the sand and that 
telltale upper jaw begins to gape skyward. 
If you as much as move an eyebrow, the 
crocodile will raise himself on his four 
horrid little legs and waddle with aston- 
ishing speed into the water to be seen 
no more. Sometimes by noon on a Sun- 
day morning I would have three or four 
dead crocodiles stretched out on the sand 
near my island, killed either with a shot 
from under the shade tree or after a little 
stalk across the sand. 

When, first it was my unpleasant fate 
to spend a couple of months of the hot 
season in Tete, the ferry had been haunted 
for two years by an enormous man-eating 
crocodile. He had claimed many victims, 
and so wily was he that the natives believ- 
ed he was an evil spirit or witch. The brute 
was seldom seen. In the daytime he lay 
up in a hidden lair among the reeds along 
the bank of one of the deep channels. 

As night came on he would move down 
and take up his position close to the place 
where canoes coming from the township 
made the landing en the northern bank. 
Lying death-still with only his horrible 
green eyes and the tip of his snout above 
water, he would wait until some incautious 
native would either step out of the canoe 
when it was a yard or two from the shore 
or would wade out that fatal yard to meet 
the incoming ferry boat. Then he would 
come with a rush. A quickly stifled shriek, 
a swirl of water and another unfortunate 
native had gone to a terrible death. 


HE murderer would perhaps disap- 

pear for two weeks or so, and his 
absence from the ferry would create the 
impression that he had taken up his abode 
elsewhere. The natives would get careless 
again, and presently another tragedy 
would be added to the list. The African 
native is most extraordinary in the way 
in which he quickly forgets a lurking 
danger. He is very like some animals in 
this particular. Fatalism has also some- 
thing to do with it. 

My introduction to the ways of this 
vile beast took place one hot evening when 
I was having my dinner on the veranda 
of my house on the island. In the still night 
air I had heard the voices of a party of 
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The great beast was fast asleep, with 
his upper jaw pointing skyward 


natives crossing the river just below the 
island. A few minutes afterward a wild 
scream rang out from the landing place. 
A moment or two of stunned silence, and 
then the air was filled with the shouts of 
my servants and the replies from the 
northern bank. 

Then old Sani, my head boy, ran up to 
tell me that a Portuguese Government 
messenger had been grabbed by the “big 
black devil” and carried off under the 
eyes of his companions. The victim had 
shrieked once before he went down, and 
that was what we had heard. They had 
found his red fez with the government 
badge on it, and that was all. 


WAS much distressed and not a 

little shaken by this gruesome event. 
At the same time, I was hot with anger 
against this loathsome killer, and there 
and then vowed I would get him. For a 
long time I talked with Sani and the 
other boys about the ways and means of 
ridding the river of this menace. 

The result of our discussion was not 
hopeful. I learned that this crocodile was 
well known. He was very cunning and 
rarely seen. Traps had been set for him 
and parties of hunters had tried to locate 
him in order to exterminate him, but 
without any sort of success. He was very 
old and very big. He was said to be strong 
enough to drag an ox from the bank. 

I lay awake that night, turning over in 
my mind different schemes for the destruc- 
tion of this pest. Nothing I could think of 
seemed to hold out much chance of getting 
him. But luck—a big bit of luck—gave me 
the opportunity I was looking for. A few 
days after the death of the government 
messenger, I had left my office at noon 
to go to my house on the island for my 
midday meal. It was a piping hot day, 
with the thermometer standing at 112 
degrees in the shade. 

In the middle of my luncheon I became 
aware of intense but subdued excitement 
in the servants’ quarters. Then the padding 
of bare feet and the entrance of old Sani, 
his honest black face tense and his eyes 
snapping. “Master! Master!” he gurgled 
in the vernacular. “The great bad crocodile 
is asleep on the sand over there. He is a 
long way off, but you can kill him with the 
little gun like you killed the chilembwe 
(roan antelope) when we wanted meat. 
Come quickly before he goes back into 
the water !” 

I could hardly trust my ears as I sprang 
from my chair and ran out to verify this 
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amazing bit of good news. When I got 
to the place where my boys were closely 
grouped, I found them all gazing intently 
toward the northern bank of the river. 
Following the direction of their eyes and 
excited pointings, I saw at once the long, 
black shape of an enormous crocodile 
stretched out on the sand on my side of 
a broad and deep channel through which 
flowed the main stream of the shrunken 
Zambezi, 

He was far the biggest “croc” I had 
ever seen, with the exception of one I 
missed on Lake Nyasa. But my heart 
sank as I noted the distance and the ab- 
sence of cover to enable me to get within 
reasonable range for a successful shot. 
The great beast was quite four hundred 
yards from where I was looking at him. 
Between him and me there was an abso- 
lutely flat and bare stretch of sand, with 
the exception of a narrow ditch running 
parallel to the island bank and a tiny 
bunch of dead reeds which sprouted from 
the sand about one hundred yards from 
the ditch and on the route which I must 
take if I tried a stalk. Beyond that little 
bunch of reeds I saw I could not go with- 
out running a grave risk of giving myself 
away and sending the ugly brute slithering 
into the deep water. 


ANI was quite right when he said I 

could kill “the great bad crocodile with 
the little gun.” By that remark he meant 
me to understand that I should have to 
use my .256, which he knew I always de- 
pended on for long shots at difficult tar- 
gets. On our journey down to Tete I had 
killed a roan antelope at 350 yards, and 
there were other occasions when he had 
seen me bring off some 
very long shots with this 
extremely accurate little 
rifle. 

I would have preferred 
to use my heavy .450-400 
for this shot, but I decided 
to take the .256 instead be- 
cause I was pretty well 
certain that it was going to 
be a 300-yard one, if not 
more. My _ .450-400 was 
only sighted up to 300 falo. 
yards, and at that range 
very accurate shooting with 
it was difficult and uncer- 
tain as far as I was con- 
cerned. So I sacrificed 
power to accuracy and de- 
cided on the little .256. I 
knew it would do all that 
was required if I could put 
the bullet where I wanted 
it to strike. 

As regards the position 
and condition of the croco- 
dile, all was very well. He 
was broadside to the di- 
rection of approach and fast asleep, with 
his huge upper jaw pointing skyward. 

It took me about a minute to take in 
the position and decide what to do. Old 
Sani was already at my elbow with the 

256, a clip of cartridges with hollow- 
nosed bullets and my double terai hat in- 
to which he had thoughtfully stuffed a 
big green leaf because the heat of the 
sun was terrific. 

I loaded the magazine, worked the bolt 
to throw a cartridge into the magazine, 
threw on the safety catch and started on 
the adventure upon which so much de- 
pended. I slipped down the steep bank of 
the island, through the small bushes which 
grew upon it, and so into the shallow 
rivulet which ran through the little ditch 
along the northern side. This ditch formed 
a depression in the sand about ten yards 
wide. It was below the level of the main 
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stretch of sand between me and my ob- 
jective, and so gave me cover for my 
preliminary movements. 

I waded across this little channel and, 
throwing myself flat, crawled up to the 
top of the depression. Very cautiously I 
raised my head to take in the situation 
from this different viewpoint. At once a 
further handicap to accurate shooting was 
manifested. The heat of the sun, radiating 
from the sand, was causing the hot air to 
dance in fumelike waves which distorted 
and blurred the outline of things on the 
plane of my observation. 


N spite of this mirage, I could make 
out that the crocodile was still asleep 

and unsuspicious, but my confidence was 
disturbed by the bad visibility. I was a 
little relieved, however, to notice that at 
intervals a slight current of air seemed 
to reduce and disperse the dancing haze 
and that in those moments the target 
showed up quite satisfactorily. I made out 
the small bunch of dead reeds which 
had noticed from the island and decided 
that it was from there that I must take 
the shot. 

Again I lowered myself below the level 
of the flat stretch of sand and worked my 
way a few yards to the right in order to 
get the little bunch of reeds between me 
and the head and shoulders of the croc- 
odile. When I raised my head again, my 
position was just right. Very slowly and 
cautiously I dragged myself out of my 
trench on to the level sand. 

I had one hundred yards to do to get 
to that little bit of cover, and I shall never 
forget the discomfort of that crawl. The 
sun on my back seemed red-hot, the sand 
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underneath me likewise. Yard by yard I 
progressed, one eye on my rifle to keep it 
free from sand and the other on the croc- 
odile, ready at the slightest sign of alarm 
to drop flat and motionless. 

At intervals I had to rest to steady 
myself under these trying conditions be- 
cause I felt that I should want all the 
steadiness I could command when the 
critical moment arrived. It was during 
one of these halts that I became aware 
that a tensely interested crowd of spec- 
tators was watching all my movements. 
A long way down the northern bank of 
the river was a solid black block of na- 
tives, all crouched on their hams in silence 
and absolutely still. This stimulated me 
a lot by bringing home to me again the 
humanitarian aspect of my endeavor. 

When within thirty yards of the small 
bunch of dried stalks, I got a terrible 


fright. I could just see the crocodile 
through the scrap of cover and had been 
watching him carefully. Suddenly some- 
thing warned him in his dreams that all 
was not quite secure. Down went that 
gaping jaw, and up went his head. I 
burrowed into the hot sand and lay like 
a log for what seemed to me to be an 
zon of time. 

Then.very, very cautiously I raised my 
head until I could bring an eye to bear 
on the crocodile. Horrors! His head was 
still up, and he seemed dreadfully alert. 
I did not dare to move a muscle. Then, 
to my intense relief, his great head slowly 
sank to the sand again, and in a minute 
or two the upper jaw gradually opened 
until it gaped wide. I covered the remain- 
ing distance to the scrap of cover without 
any change taking place in the attitude of 
the slumbering reptile. 

Peering through the dead stalks, I once 
more took stock of the position. Lying 
flat, I again noticed the heat haze which 
danced and shimmered between me and 
my target. I could see the form of the 
vile beast quite well, but his outline seem- 
ed to contract and expand under the mir- 
age effects of the haze. Now that I was 
closer to him, his dimensions appeared to 
be really huge. The great barrel of his 
body looked like the prone trunk of a 
giant tree. 

The fatal spot just where his head joined 
his body was, however, much smaller than 
his body. It did not seem to be more than 
twelve inches above the level of the sand, 
and that was a very small bull’s-eye to 
hit at the distance and under the bad con- 
ditions of visibility. I gauged his total 
length at eighteen feet, and I was not far 
wrong, as was subsequently 
proved. 

I lay behind my little 
screen for several minutes 
to calm down after my ex- 
hausting crawl over the 
burning sand, and to make 
quite sure that I could get 
no nearer without alarming 
my quarry. The brute seem- 
ed to be lying on the very 
edge of the bank which rose 
from the main channel, and 
I knew it would only re- 
quire one flip and slide to 
send him into the deep wa- 
ter and so bring to naught 
my designs on his exter- 
mination, which had gone 
well up to the moment. 


Y brain is working 

on the problem. No, 
I must not risk getting any 
nearer. There is absolutely 
no cover. Not even a fold 
in the level surface of the 
saixl. I must take the shot 
from where I am. I begin to calculate the 
distance. About 300 yards, I am sure it is. 
Anyway, between 250 and 300. The heat 
haze flickers and dances. 

Inch by inch I bring the little .256 for- 
ward until the muzzle is poking through 
the brown stems in front of me. My right 
hand slides to the 300-yard leaf, and the 
safety catch is thrown over. I settle my- 
self asprawl, and my cheek cuddles the 
stock. Then I realize to the full what a 
cursed thing that heat haze is. It dances 
and shivers along the barrel and about 
the sights. My target keeps altering in 
size and shape. I am in despair. Then, to 
my joy, some small current of air dispels 
it for a few seconds, and my point of aim 
stands out clearly. In a moment the sights 
are on the deadly spot where head meets 
body. 

Then doubts (Continued on page 70) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A steelhead trout from Wi ashington State heads the list 


HOSE who participated in 

the July “How Wise Are 

You?” Contest made some 

highly interesting comments 
regarding the steelhead trout. These 
Contests seem to serve a double 
purpose. Besides being a popular 
source of entertainment to a great 
many of our readers, they also 
stimulate a desire to study and in- 
vestigate the habits and distribution 
of our game and fish. Incidentally, 
we, too, profit in this because in 
their letters to us our readers very 
frequently mention a lot of things 
we had never heard about. 

According to several of our cor- 
respondents, the steelhead trout is 
not a sea-run rainbow but a totally 
different fish, What they presum- 
ably mean to infer is that the rain- 
bow trout could never, under any 
circumstances, become a steelhead 
—that the rainbow has always been 
a rainbow and that it always will 
be one, regardless of whether it 
goes to sea or not. 

Let us first glance for a moment 
at what Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
undoubtedly one of America’s fore- 
most ichthyologists, has to say on 
the subject in his book, Fishes. This 
work, incidentally, is a very much 
more recent one than Jordan and 
Evermann’s American Food and 
Game Fishes. The copy of Fishes 
which I have on my desk was pub- 
lished in 1925. 

On page 319, Dr. Jordan says, 
“The steelhead is a sea-run rain- 
bow, and it is fotind all along the 
Pacific Coast wherever the trout 
can reach the sea. .. On page 
320, this statement is made: “The 
derivatives of the rainbow trout are con- 
fined to the westward of the Sierra Ne- 
vada. Thef extend from British Columbia 
to Mexico, but with many changes due 
to varying conditions and the separations 
induced by mountain barriers. Those in 
coastwise streams become steelheads. .. .” 
And again, on page 323, he says, “In my 
experience the rainbow and steelhead are 
by no means always distinguishable.” 

Here are a few opinions expressed by 
our readers. Mr. Alfred J. Beatty of 
Seattle, Washington, writes: “Western 
fishermen do not believe the steelhead is 
a sea-run rainbow trout, as there is a 
vast difference in shape, coloring and 
habits.” Mr. Shirley A. Joyce of Bar Har- 
bor, Maine, says, “The steelhead, how- 
ever, is not a rainbow, although it is like 
a rainbow in many ways. Again, in some 
sections it appears ta intergrade with cut- 
throats. The best known of the four steel- 
heads is Salmo gairdnerii.” 

To me, the most interesting opinion of 
all was expressed by Mr. E. C. Seibert of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, who won First 
Prize on M. I. Wright’s “Western Trout 
Fishing” story. Mr. Seibert states: “The 
steelhead, says Mr. Wright, is nothing 
more or less than a sea-run rainbow trout. 
This is at best a matter on which opinion 
is divided. There are those who hold that 
rainbows originate from spawn of the 
steelhead and, by virtue of not descend- 
ing to the sea, remain rainbows, while 
those that go to sea return to the streams 





The steelhead that won First Prize 


and spawn as typical steelheads. How- 
ever, the rainbow has 63 vertebrae, the 
steelhead 60.” 

That last sentence contains an inter- 
esting statement which I have never heard 
before. I have not tried to verify this. 
If true, it is certainly a most interest- 
ing fact which would probably shed a 
new and different light on the rainbow- 
steelhead controversy. It is not hard to 
understand how salt water might change 
the color of a fish, but why and how the 
change in number of vertebrae? 


T is my belief that a rainbow is a rain- 

bow until it goes to sea, where, due to 
the effects of a changed environment, it be- 
comes a new species popularly known as 
a steelhead. It is true that once it becomes 
a steelhead, it always remains one. The 
rainbow and steelhead are undoubtedly 
two different species, just as are the land- 
locked salmon, or ouananiche, and the 
Atlantic salmon. This does not indicate 
in either case that there is no relationship 
between the two fish. 

All of the foregoing, however, has little 
bearing on the splendid steelhead which 
Mr. Raymond Voight caught in the Toutle 
River of Washington on September 21, 
1929, This fish, which won a First Prize 
in our 1929 Prize Fishing Contest, weighed 
16 pounds and 9 ounces, and was caught 
on a Bristol rod, a Hendryx reel, a King- 
fisher line and a Heddon Wilder-Dilg 
lure. Congratulations, Mr. Voight! 


IT WAS MY LUCKY DAY 
By Raymond Voight 


FTER the announcement was 

published that I had won First 
Prize in the Western Division of 
the Rainbow-Steelhead Class in the 
Fre_p & Stream Annual Prize 
Fishing Contest, fishermen in my 
section of the country became ob- 
sessed with the idea that I must be 
an expert angler. They immediately 
began to besiege me with all sorts 
of requests for advice on the art 
of catching prize-winning steel- 
heads. 

To class me as an expert fisher- 
man is very wide of the mark, and 
about the only advice I can give is 
to go after some other kind of fish 
—then you will very likely catch a 
steelhead. At least, this very fre- 
quently proved to be true in my 
case. ; 

During the months of August 
and September there is usually a 
splendid run of what are known in 
this section as harvest trout and 
salmon trout. These two types of 
steelhead are very similar. The 
harvest trout is the larger of the 
two, and it arrives earlier in the 
season than the so-called salmon 
trout. Though they are all one and 
the same species, what we call a 
steelhead trout is a much heavier 
fish. The thoughts of catching one 
of these never entered my mind. As 
a matter of fact, I did not consider 
that I had suitable tackle for fight- 
ing and landing the great big fel- 
lows. 

My rig consisted of a light Bris- 
tol telescopic rod, a Hendryx reel 
and a Kingfisher enameled silk line which 
had seen plenty of service. 

I had been having fair luck and caught 
some nice fish as I worked my way up the 
river. Finally I came to a large pool of 
deep, swift-flowing water with rapids at 
the lower end. It looked as if it should 
be the home of some nice trout. Every- 
thing about it made it appear like that 
sort of a place. You undoubtedly know 
what I mean, 

I tried an assortment of flies without 
any result and stood contemplating the 
pool, puzzled over the apparent lack of 
fish in it. There was no doubt in my mind 
that at least one was there. It looked too 
inviting a spot to be entirely barren of 
fish. 

In my tackle box I had a Heddon Wild- 
er-Dilg lure which I had often used. How- 
ever, these Western trout never seemed to 
care much for it. This is really intended 
for bass. I put it on my leader and made 
a couple of casts, but without result, 

Out in the pool, a short distance from 
shore, a large rock jutted up above the 
water, splitting the current and causing 
an eddy below it. I cast the feather min- 
now out to the rock, and the lure drifted 
down alongside it. When it got to the 
eddy, the water boiled. I felt a tremendous 
jerk, and my little reel fairly screeched. 
The thought uppermost in my mind was 
whether my tackle would hold. I exerted 
all the strain I dared and succeeded in 
stopping the first (Continued on page 70) 
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' SO | West Virginia. Oct. Sept. 16-Nov. 30 +. Kor. he nitow. poses ie open season...) Oct. 15-Nov. 30.../ 50 

51 | Wisconsia. di bi 9 open season..-| Nov. yo 1 ee Nov.l-Jan. 1°...) No open season 51 

| | 52 | Wyoming. .-| Sept. wep No Open season *. yey % 1939. No open season. . pts 15, 1939... 52 

. | 

| 83 Albert: . 1-Dee. 14 Ps. Sow. 1-Dee. 14. * -/- No open season...) No open season... 53 

| of British Catan on a 4 5 J-eacsapbeccecesene < *) eo 5 ow 

Manitoba 21 No open season... No open season .. 55 

< New — ic’ - - 56 

a 4 57 

= oF No open season 58 

No open season 59 

No open season 60 

' el . 1-Nov. & & -| 61 

| 3 15-Dee. g* } ‘© open season... .|... -| 62 

| | Aug. 1-Mar. 1d..| Aug. 1-Mar. 1d.) Sept. 1- ‘Mare 1 15 | Sept. 1-Mar. 15...! 63 
| | 









































































































































































































































| | MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS ~ ; OTHER GAME 
| ete med ~~ ree \ (Season closed 'a States and Provinces aot meationed, except oa bear) 
| | Strate '——_—_—_—_—__-— er 
| Deck, Goost, Wisov's Sxire . Ran, . h . 
| Brant, ‘Coor on Jacksnive Wooncocs Gatuncis Dove it Bear Mouwram Sunsr 
=o - } —_ (Generally 4- ned os 0 fur ental: 
| | oo ana AB Caled BOK Liste Alask Aug. 20-Dee. 31.¢°4 
| 1| Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Nov. 20-Jan. 31 *- Idaho. Noo season.* $ 
| 2 | | a Wyoming. N 
4 fl bs iberta... Sept. 1-Oct. 31.0 q 
| rf Sept. 1-Nov. 30 *.. Be. Columbi Sept. 1-Now. 
5! No aren season * Northwest Ter. .| Sept. 1-Feb. 28.¢ 
6) Yukon........ | Aug. 1-Mar. 1.¢ 
8| jov. 3 - 
9 | District of Cclumbia -Sept. 1-Nov. 30 n : 
10/| F aabiendeenhmnbeniio Nov. 20-Jan. 31 Sept. 15-Nov. 30 *. Noe P20Jan. 3 TARMIGAN 
11 Nov. 1-Jan. 31 St a Kev. 30.7 Now. 20-hen. 31°... 
12 | E t. 1-Dee. 15... Sept. 1-Feb. 23. 
13 | pun i Sept. 30... re) 
| N e Oct. 1-Oct. 20. 
| 15 pt. 1-Dee. 31. 
| 16 | aes Nov. 1-Jan. 31 
| 17 | Kentucky... . ve Sept. 1-Nov. 30. -| Sept. 1-Mar. 15. 
| 18 | Louisiana*® . Nov. 1-Jan. 3 Nov. 1- = .o 
} 19 | Maine. . @ Sept. 16-Dee. 31 Sept. 2-N " 
| SD f Be ciceccongccactscsewcces Nov. 1-Jan. a Nov, 1-Jan. 31... .| Sept. $-Sew. 30. Seen Han 
| on | Massach 25. 1-Jan. 15......) Oct. 1-Jan. 15. Sept. 16-Dec. 5 sap 
nn h . 16-Dec. 31 Ser . 
é Avg. Ayan \ng. 15. 
is Local seasons. 
| & spt ‘Aue. 
a No open season.® 
iad | al ‘ Ne 7: on? 
& pt. C Sept. 16- Bea Sept. 1-) te No Open scason.... Caninov 
1% Oct. ‘16-Jan. 31..-| Oct. 16-Jan. 31.... .| Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| No open scason....| 30 | Aug. 10--Aug. 18¢ 
7 Cet. 16-Jan. ai. -} Oct. 16-Jea. 6. Sept 1- Nov. 30... Sept. 1~Dec. 15...| 31 sat ete oaoans 
Sept. 24—Jan. 7. Sept. No open season.../ 32 
| 4.16 “30 Xo open season. --| 33 DAYS EXCEPTED 
ov. 20-Jan. 31..| 34 
z --| Oc NS open season....| 35 
rt. >| Oct. 15-Nov. No open season 36 & 4 3 Feb. 28. All hunting is prohibited on—~ 
Ou) . Nov. 15-Dee. 15. Sept. 1-Dee. 15. 37 Nov. 15-Dee. 14.* 
38 | Oregon... .- No open season 38 Aug. 1-Mar. 1. —_ ys.—In all States and Prove 
39 | Penasylvania Sept. afer. 30¢..} No open season, 39 ae. of the 208th meridian, 
| Je . t. I- 30... . oat 40 ponent jinois, USANA, ich 
40 | Rhode Isiand... Sep 1-Nov. No Open season 4 postage Pees Tuan Tenas, Wis- 
South Carolina... Sept. 1- tev. 30...| Nov. 20-Jan. 31.) 41 | Eve cousin, ap 
Sept. 16-Nov. 30. . ' earner ee locally in 
« 1-Nov. 30 California and North Caroli 
No open season.* | Tuesdays.—For waterfowl on the 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15.* Susquehanna oe | and Chester 
Dec. 1-Dee. 15. 0° River in Maryland and locally ia 
| Dec. 15-Dee. 31.* California, 
©) 
No open season. | Wednesdays.—For ducks and coots 
Br. Colvr % No open season.* in Wisconsin. 
1 Wednesdays, redare—Fi 
et terfowl east of ‘Blue idge ees 
| tains in ia. 
Sept. 15-Dec. 14 *.| Sept. 30 Fee 36°F ! 
Sept. 15-Dee. 31 *.) Sept. 15-Dee. 31 ! Movuntais Goat Other days.—For waterfowl loeay 
| in California, Maryland, and N. 
- Carolina, and for other game in 
= | 3 klaboma. 
- -Nov Aug. 20-Dee. 31.* F 
7 “| Sept. 1-Dee. No open season. | Days whon snow is on the ¢ 
is | Sept. 15-Nov. 1M. Sept. 1-Oct. 31° ground.—In New Jersey, 
‘oe Dee. 15... Sept, 1-Dee. 15+ | ware, Virginia, aod locally on all 
| Dee. : 15-Dee. 31 ol 61 r..| Sept. 1-Mar. 31. game except waterfowl in Mary- 
| | : 1-Dee. vi Spt 1-Dee. M.../ “| Sept. 1-Dee. 14.27 62 | Yukon........ | Aug. 1-Mar. 1. @* land, 
i 
* See “Additional Provisions and Exceptions.” *Lass or regulations of 1930 not received. t Local exceptions (see “Game Laws for the Season 1930-31"). ¢ Certain ere of Males only. 
o \ Jader ae Reng ong oe the protection of mlgrctery birds, the season is closed on the aoe pew gt pigeon, swan, wood duck, eider duck, boboli~k (reedbird, ricebird), auk, auklet, bittern, crane, fulmar, epteliva open 
gull the ive to 


ger, loon, murre, re, petal, coe of New * we 
seasons on Lar od, in ‘the Prov Bruns lek Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
fo British Columbia, Gap. 2 ow 


t 4 all shorebirds ( 4 wood and Wilson's snipe or jacksni; ) in the United States and Canada, except that eider ducks may be taken ‘ee 
x Nove Se Prince B on 3 hiand, YeLoe 7 Territory, Neetnwest Territories, and north of Quebec-Cochrane- Winnipeg Nationa! Railway ia Outario; an 
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THE OPEW SEASO) the season e lor a te termina’ the « season 

NS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When t! is closed ?. fixed period the da minating lose fe given. 

CONSULT too F = STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal law pr un! Tatory game om to ag lore sun! and some States further 
law p bite hunting mig birds fr sunset half hour bel: rise, and s f 















































reetrict shoo’ 
The term Leesoie "a neludes hare; “quail,” the b: 
in the So’ ird known as “partridge” ‘ 
PERSONS oy ORY members of the family except Io Ay eer Ragas phn ludes Canads grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed gro’ 
© obtain from State game commissioners the full we of game —<~—t ia 1 Boag ea pheasant” is restricted to Ola World re Seca ae “partridge” in the North and “pheasant” 
seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND an « unting is contemplated, as 
The Farmers’ a ‘en “Gone sey bey ae are not included in the tables, but are summarized in the PROVISIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED FROM THIS 
Season 1930-31," and a directory of last two hs below. 
ry of game protection officials may bo had fees’ when insued, on Meation to the D 
. = ~ of Agriculture, Washington, D. G 
—Dove, also Sept. 1- ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 
esas. —Dove so Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Mobile and Baldwin Counties, | Montana —Doer, either ee. tn mei — ‘ 
a Mineral, and Sanders ead, Glacier Lincoln, Madison, | Virginia — 

Bese All hunting [Prohibited on bird and game reservations, and in closed Now 15; deer, either o Cometien, a aod in Re rt of Raval County, Oct. 15- in Prince George of tbe 4 re Mountains, Nov. 13-Dee. 31, stent 
Canyon (including one-half mile each side peo ah ag Fedcgtons Carboe, Sorte, Saaee, Dawson, Garfi held, Pesssunel McCone, aoe e — incd, Westmoreland, Glouces Cousay, Oct. 16-Jea. 
Valdez to Snowslide Gulch, and ignway from Tre owder Ruver, Prarie, Richland, Roosevelt, 5 ing George, and Stafford aster, b 

Railroad reasure, Valley, Yello A X elt, Rosebud, , ord Counties, no ~ “ 
Cerbou south ‘of Yukon River, A Ava. 30"Dee 3 pty eened aones) fenders Condian aa —- so i Horn, F. Glacier, and Ridge Mountains » Nov. 15-Nov. 30, except in oe cam: tev, is No 
Ste teese Highway at Twelve Mile Summit Summit, ones on Pondtra, and parts of pallatin, | HF thead, ° 2, usta, Bland, Grayson, Highland, Mon omery tae 
jong’ 138° only (southeastern Bos, ate wi ras chs os ee pe epry mye | pie ny. aod Clark County, Nowe ~ Baris Bland, Graig’ Gi vies oi, with bores pa acteton, end 
TR. ee Apap bn ng a ag Pe Now. 15; ia parte of Lewis and Clark and d Teton Counties, Oct. 1$-Dec. 1; r, io Bland, Craig, Giles, Montg Plainly visible above the 
7 i \ e, and portage ranite Count; Dec. 1; and3. Wi omery, and Pulaski Cour ties, 
sat hy fal ed asd ‘Chichagot Islands Peninsula Sent 20 Count oa Coal only ov. 2 I> Nov, 14; ie bare aa Be-Now, 12, Rg juice Oren Lahoaa! Oko Prince William, Rap tipper Falta 
season. Killing of fe and of moose, moun! nds, no open ty, Oct. 15-Deor 20; in rest of State, uo and west of Blue Ridge Reccannan Reppanansosh, 606 Stal. 
and mountain goat prohibited. “4 Ly platy beat ay Commiasion, se ay oat regulations aifec' fa a gia ty, Nov. 15-Dee. suntains, Nov 15-Dee. 31, except 
2: 2 an the hun hunting of ting open seasons 15; wild turkey, 
yy ett ab; for gocldente, ts, Bot —— ? yi—% area | Mevada.—Fish pe — commiss: fix season Freak — sayy Lascae ee Novant W sgn, Wine Aloemie 
to Gulf of Alaska ieeramataeened PYskatat Bay and to Ase River Pees a and upland game, and naa cou pe Ro Bere bye “7 oy. 1s Nov 30; RO ope pooh yn pee ong P oe oman =“ Westmore- 
bbarc or close season key, ruffed gronse, 
tose te to Bering River; drainage to west 2 Cook a — bolidaye oaly, fay 2S -~ hens, Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, aud cat of sng tt 30; 3; qua mail, in I in Bath County, Nov. 15-Deec “; ee iarjoc 
its confluence Js ‘Toate tides, Ghenee olen N , ug. or Th — by not be hunted or killed on Wed. 
west bank of Yentna River to its confi g along | New Pampdhise-— Dow, in Coo: ty = on Back Ba x nesdays 
along south bank of Skwentna River en ae, thence Nov. 15-Dee. 15; in Cheshire Seusty. Se ib-Mow, 3 30; in Carroll County, | gy, Saturdays, or Sundays. | tincess Anne County, on Wednesdays, 
from Kakhonak ake, and old Nov. 1-Dee. Dee. 15; in Grafton County, | Weshington. 
Tineke Peninsula south sad ent of Rene ee, omen, Bon hy ¢ ose Cheshi ah hy ge Ruffed grouse, te : Wort Virginia Den rd Sxed bi by oe Pomp] nt Fim} rabbit, oquirreh, and 
iotibronk, Mootagus Ya Fatobt Seater of Hawkins, Ral Sent't-Mots iin "tod Stelford Coun aise only, Nov. 1-Nov. % w “ed erat Ram Mercer, and Mingo Counties, no 
dents, no close season. no close season. erritory, resi: | Mow arenr —Quail, in Bergen, . lesonsin.—Deer (male (male {a Pierce Bar 
Essex, Hudson, , Barron, Chippewa, Rush, Pi 
PRP Re ciine sa omerset, Soom, Wada ond Westen Connt , Bartenten, Marts, Passaic, ag yt Gcootoy and all counties north thane of, Dec. 1- ipreieg, Lipecta, 
bobwhite, Mearns's quail, rail, oa og. peeled iSite, Gils River, and ei gy 0198: —_ Monmouth, Besnettes, = Dede, Fond “re Lac, Sones tees Seats, as — season. | Squirrel 
Quai! (Gambes, scaled), im Navajo County, no o ao. eee. | iy ; ' worth, Washington, and Waukes waukee, Ozaukee, Racine, 
» pen Coot, ww York.—Commission ha Counties, no A 
Nov per, ie ving dove, Sept. I-Dee. 18. ‘Whiteman, duty a . 1950-317). "Dow (male), sory ope mao oe hon ise , ty Ae Sorte) tm albany, Ci cath week doeed.. 
aquirrel, in fn State, and, south of Glia and Salt Riv t. 31, except Sone unty, ov. 1-Nov. 8; 0a own with shotgun lo xcept is my J Natrona, Platte, Sheridan. ox! ‘ampbell, Carbon, Con- 
Cireshen and Arizona tree squirrels, po open season. ” — bia, and Ores m4 Counties ie ties, Nov. 1 Nor 1-Nov. aie eoras Daiawere, . Colusa in big Horn EL Leg 7 aod Was cahalie Counties, Oct I eatin 
ie Jear, unprotee 4 “ State, no open season. Counti v. I-Nov. 10; in Goshen, Laramie, rare, 
2 Deer cual turkey gobbler, Nov. 10-Nov. 15 and Dee. 20-Jan. 1 Ulster Counties, & Ds hae abd tone ‘ oy aud Oct, 1- ov. the ta Crook’ in Lincoln, Sublette, an tee Cee 
5 tional open season in State, Apr. 1-Apr. Squirrel, is 25 to Oct. 15. ing hare, ar "Cro et rom Nov. in Lin “Sub! n Crook ‘and Weston Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. 1 
Caicot,’Desha, and Lonoke Counties, Ma y 15 June Brand Oct “ives. 1; Jan. 31, except ps a a, fottontail rabbit, Oct. 15- fa jinccin, Sabietse, Sweetwater, and Uinta Countios, Oct. 1-Nov. —7> 
poe y= Boring — un, yo lum! Drew, Garand. Cayuga, Schuyler, aa cata Sas Com Niagara Sen. Fe ag ey Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 14; in "Big Ray lll. 
Grant, Hot Spring Laleretse, 1 el Ouacita and sea “Counties Fos equirrl, no AS ae ee Gronks County, Get. 4e-Now, 15; ts Fremont, Part” and Teton Gane Is 
Gollinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. - t. 1-Nov. 30 Ph van, and estchester Countian, Nov a 15-Now. 15; in rest remont, Park, and Teton Countics, 
b . 3. — 4 --y We no 5-Nov. 30. in rest of State, no open season. Bull moose, 
—Deer (male, reene, Delaware, Ulster ht seed, Col season roti or partridge, | permit from Commissio under 

Oooo task Duanets Ir ad eptho buch), fo pistete 9 234. gad 3, Aug. 1- face's Sullivan, Orange, yt =~ Se es Satta en: is, in parts ra Thy catt ee 
opt. 14; in Districts 1, 4. 434, 4%, 23; 24, 25, and 26, Sept: 16-Oct. 1 Nov. 30. ow gag SS eg 3 yk 
Sept. 16-Ce Ty Ary tag he Fog) ranches to each antler), Long Ielend.—V; hare, Oct Counties, Sept. 16-Nov. 15; in Lincoln and bathins Osun On 

el ty bere 1% Sept. 1-Oct. 18; Bear, fo Disc 1%, Dec. 31. Fox pat yp Apel ot 15-Mar. 1. Cottontail rabbit, Nov. 1- Car 1 es eae Lerpenk save grouse), ia Johnson and Sheridan Counties, 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Bobwhite, in State, ey qua: et 14, | North Pacey or Oye east of and Nov. 16; in Cam , Grodl ublette, and Sweetwater Countics, Oct. 1- 
oT gh Mpg ag ah ag EF hg Waterfowl, in pa By Ne Soe i Benen Cae es ene Warten Counties, Sat 1-Sept. 
Fr Ek ey Se nested aly | Ls spa, sod round Cus Dee" Toan TH ne al | opti Noy AS. Sot hea Carve, Gutheo, baum Sharda nd 

, in ic waterfowl may not be hunted or ota White Sveadied and junties, DO er season. : 4 
sald days before 8 a.m. Dove, in Districts 4, 45% and 4 uated oa red sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. cawaDa—C. 
id 4%, Sept. Ruf in Bottineau, Cavalier, 16. 

Galinle P. — 30. (For counties in each game district ba te ie Oct. 7. 16. Coot, no carat Pembina, aad Rolette Counties only, Ottawa, Ont., for full Tost a the ek Ee A ae. 

930-31 so.—Rail, Nov. 1-Nov. 90. "Gallinala, Sept. sy 2ilageh 

16-Nov. 30. Alberta.— Al} bi must 

en ey of agricultural lands, member of family, or em- ee may not be heated d except on 00 Monday, Wednesda: caribou, in Forest a i ee § sachet tong, Deer, moses, 

+ 4 — sions or under oma with rife, on own lands Ch ay of each week d on Thank Be ane Bept. 1-Oct. 31. Deer, coats of Noi oth aeeeeses, ‘untee spend Boones 
dow Gentzoying trult trese or growing erops, but must report killing to a at at ayo or the proseding Saturdage i they Tall oo Seontehtaven Railway from Edmonton to MeLsod, no oped east of 
r ouse, north of Red Deer Ri , no m season. 

—_ Oregon.—East ol i of Re ver only, Oct. } W. 

Delaware.—Dove, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dee. 1. ‘of District, phy jremeporb ey Bear, tn mins County, Nov. Nov. 30; in rest oy ent gale sack pe, Se 7 * ee ebnatns north ‘ot Cicarwater 

bags on Aree rm ¥ apm amarehes x of Easterp Smeal sad ‘Weer Sherman Gest in’ Croe “Deschutes . —_— British © etre, mae nae 2 upland game birds fixed annually by 

ore otomac and Chinese pheasant, to Babee te, ‘ounties only Victoria, B.C. Bull obtai from Game Commissioner, 
u » Crook, Deschu' Gilliam, Grant, Hood moose, in Atlin, Fort George, Cariboo, 
, wild turkey, tn Collier County, no o River, Klamath, Morrow, Umaiila, Union, Walla cry Electoral Districts and Kamioo and Omineca 
~~ ee pen season. Quail, i only, ring » Saeen, and Wasco aCe t parallel, ps Electoral District, n of * 
Colter Co he vig . 31, Doses, in Broward, Dede, and Monroe 1050; Chinese pl soul if Molbeur County, ¢ yet is, 39 22, 28, and 2, waa rovines, gehen is Catrabia Hlectoral District, et 1s-Oct Si; 
on ° ca + 
gon, and Micooeu ee Lakes 1 FF ey jo he SS a aaa, See ee Bear, in Soracka su hine Counties, Nov. 1- Se Mackensle a and 8 Skeena Electoral Districts, Cariboo. Pistriet, 
Bept. —. X, 30. Gallaaie mot ag Ta open season. Rail, Counti "Chinese aot, & in Peewee ta Poe ge Mod Railway, fv 1- Dee. teria — rest of I ann, make ine Seen Poste 
ae Counties, no open season; mou . Lamoo! wapiti), in Fernie and Col Bo open seasua. Bull olf 
soars te ber cone Sg, Pe Ginny or | _ SEIS SET oe om to a El Bes eke es booed eae 
rray, Pickens un, Steph mountain sheep, in Eastern Distri o 
Union, Walker, — and Whit ag Counties, pore agg = A EO 51 Railwa, i riet north of Canadian N 
4 , nO open P — ‘ y and in Cgriboo and Lillooet Elec ational 
marvel, RO on on nm. Quail, in Pierce Comty, — I ng ge burg, for changes in ope with Board of Game Commissioners, Harris hilcotia River and west of Fraser Hive, and tn Fern — of the main 
‘uesdays an days o only. Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. ein to 1 seasons and other restrictions on hunt. Wild = umbia Electoral Districts, Sept. 1 nie, Cranbrook, and 
die eiaahaiethlithded i See ~- ieee gn Ses Somerset, and Westmoreland Counties, Oct. 15, 1931. Ota ason. "\ountain goat, in he, 87 ion t sProvinee, no‘open 
aine, te, Custer, an, and Gi an put! 
Ter and Boros A “ys and in Idaho ‘County onan of Main oo Rhode Island. —Cock Peat in town of New Sh 15; Vestern Sern payee oe romenny Raa BY * wee. 
fest x, ttle Salmon, Oct. 6-Oct. 31; in Clearwater County north and 15, Nov. 5, and 19, and Dec. 3; in town of J oreham (4 days only), Oct. Male doer (musta, Whihe-tell, const), reneeaver Island), Sept. Dee. 15. 
North Fork and 1 Little North Fork Clearwater River, Oct. 15-Nov. 3 and 10. jamestown (2 days ouly), Nov. tn North aad Bouth Okanapsn snd Sisilkemeca Flector ~ except whitetail 
Canty | East my ra Prog ery ene os nee <a South Carolina.—Deer, in Greenville, Oconee, and iiess Cc open Dietsiet Rte ; ne. in Grand Poca eRemmense aba 
Free teeae ie a1-oet. i, in Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, ne yy ry eg : 1031, Je doef Ba Hand and de, wee. 15, — t in North an and tT South Bassich and Highland D aeclet ee 
Gem County, Oct. 6-Oct.' 31; in Ba: mee weg 7 Re ‘ov. 1-Nov. 30; in 27-Feb. 5; in herokes Chester, Fairfield, 1a 'C “Basaberg vounty, Nov. ae pod sland, Sept. 15-Oct. 31, and except on Queen "Chai Daan 
, Oct. . % o Be lotte 
Oneida, Power, and Twin Fall hs Countien Oct. eg ed Caribou, Franklin, Nov. 27-Feb. 1; a, Darlington County oid. Grosaville, and York Countion, ay Homsby Taland, no open season. Bear (except while or Ker 
County, Oe 1-Det, SI. ye pe, 30-Oet. 2 to Washington Nov. 27 ohana ee wa “ Mar. i; im Pickens County mpedet bear), in, astern District, Sept. 1-June 30; in Western District, 
Oct ot, in Valley and Lemhi gpeciet ow haga ae ‘ N 7 ~ turkey in Cherokee Cc Band-tailed pigeon, Sept. 15-Oc' 
i i 18-Oet. 25. BU in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, Oct, 1-Nov: 18 st ‘La Uaecaster Coast, Now. 27 lle County, open veanon ove day, Jan, 1 Coaaty, Eastera District, Sot! ie Dee. oa, comes cobpedl sat cette Coton 
Li \ “ y rebbite ma; : Than! ict, Sept ov. 30 
rat py oo A toy} — en moun- give be Doves, also Sept Y Pept 30. - V rearme sod st ites witbct exces went, Nov! iat 2. | Ay pPaeens She 
dar, G 5 " news nner, lin Elector: istrict, except fi : . 
Cousie Y opt Te May ee 5 tae, Looe, p mdipeoned Perce, ond  Mheshens at my ot ine oe way eee hosed in Meade, Lawrence, Penning. Eiilooet ee ee Ee c tors “l D yatriets pom om pg Bore of 
coot, Wilson's snipe, in Boundar: y Bonne 7 ater{or or B v unties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 20. Ch “4 ric’ an of easterly railway yard limit of Alta Lai 
th » a Kootenai, ieee, ‘and Sh socked, nglish pheasants, unease, ring- Railway Station on Pacific t Eas a Lake 
shove Counties, Sept. 16-Dee. 31. (See “Game Laws, 1930-31," for local |» & wom of sharpaled ous ed Com prairie cidion, pinned whiter | 2 District. astern Disiric rinlaiea Eastern Railway i Lillooet Electoral 
penn Ea mmission, Pierre. a.— Duck, nort 53d parallel, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 

a= —Squirrel, in northe: éuseaiene ms r, Cheatt New Brunswic c.— Deer, on Grand Manan, C b . 

1; in eng am, uly ba te ma. cnt sant, Sno ho open Bens Pheasant, i ia Carter, Or Sullivan, and Unicoi easton, open season, but a resident thereof, eV yy a Eaands, no 

bag re ay be y . (For counties in each zone C Greene, Unicoi, and Was! take one deer, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. No vom Demeter, may 
wa, 1930-31." . ‘ounties, Nov. 20- Gea, Carter County, Nov. isn 18; ay may take two bears, ioe. 1-J: 30. Wal under special license, fee, 
a ay ea bay re ‘Count — sieves ae 5 cas County Dee. 10. Fe  ticend Manan Groun, Ost. ie-Jon Water, mine _. rail, on islands 

Sept. 1-N - ot equivedle, no open season. Rail, le County, Dee. 10-Mar. 1; in ag b. is: Ps an. 31. Woodeock and Wilson's an 
P' ov. 30. ‘Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30 , in Haywood County, Dec. 10-Feb. 14; in Shoe boon ae iy ie 1; seri as, Grand Maran Grou, ot iene re it 

Kentucky.—Coot, Nov. 1-Dee. 31. pally a bo MeNairy County, | Dee. 20- Feb. 15; in Robertson County with young at foot, ae caer pom enalhegin io ON ee snes eset 

Louisiana i : y, Nov. 25-Jan. 1; 12 Washin, in Coune:l may, by regulation, alter ener 
4 Borns page Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon, and all parishes Comey, Hor, S0fam. 3 in Claiborne County, no open season. Pld Nova Bco tis.— Mosse, on Cape on sland. no 

jan. 15; in parishes south, Nov. 1-Jan. 5 Nov.'15, 1931) Unico, and W. eabinton caalitn da one staan in Halifax, Shelburne, and Queens Counties, under gene from Mi eon 

M a . Dove ¥ es, ~ ist 
bec ot ot en. © 30, Cog Ay in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Kenne- bed Bo open season. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. oo gems Ontario. —Deer, bat ak rail i ena Fatiokat ning “hy : 
30 : +i. os and York Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. én Nov. 2. * ‘ationa! ilway, Sept. 15< 
pong bag Se ree sort Washington ‘Counties, Nov. 1-Dee. 15. Ha, | Texas.—Black-tailed deer (male, with horn), west Canadian couth, of Cosadian National Rallway to Mattawe River, and 
1-Feb. 28. Gallinule | Ne rnd ey 16-Nov. 30; deer, in Bastro of Pecos River, Nov. t: 20-Nov. 25; south Canadian Pacis lay. north shore Lake Superior, 

Sept. 16-Nov. 30. (See alac “Game Laws, 1930-31.") Hutchinson, Parker, Palo Pinto, Roberta Eis so Bo Hennig, Ripiasing and French River (exeept seit gone sy he geting FE 

Maryland — Deer (male—havin Do open eeason. Seuirrel, edditional season, Blay oo Coe Nov. 10-Nov. 25), Nov. 1-Nov. 25; Pr a 

g 6-inch antler), in All a . May 1-Jul , — and south of French and Matta’ 
Lag | i iss - inclosed with 7-foot fence in Washingrog Count ' terbey. San “Augstin, Sabie, Apr rt except ot in. ‘Cherokee, aie Ree yee Seat — be ¢ Dundas, Stormont, Glengarry, aad 
ieee open pow an cope I-Sept' 30, except i . iy. is Madison, bemong naam 3 Walker f sony »jaerer, ma Houston, territory south and west thesoel, Bo ree po mae York Counties and 
Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 9 only. Squit . Garrett ertson, Brazos, Burleson, Lee, Bastroj Washi foul, Wilson's enipe or jacksnipe, rail, coot State este 
Nov. 10"Dee. 18, in Baltimore, Hirtord, 10-Dee.. 31, Apr. ‘0 only. Wild turkey, In eatrop, and Washington Counties, Mar. ys fe hand blsbiove iver ged le oll Gontaien Bay watera, dept. t-Doe, 
tur re, Harford, and Howard Counties. ia Shackelford, San Saba, and Harrison Co Eastland, Stephens, Palo Pinto, 15; south Be t. 1 all Georgian Bay waters, Sept. 1-Dee. 
hey, ioe ot Garrett County, Nov. 10, 1931. Grouse in Garrett County, chicken, ia worth and Wheeler Counties Sane 15, 193i rreue . Winni a Of Curation National Railwng oe, bat: Tite Ts er 
ty, BO open 45 =~ + - Quai juebec.— con ook of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20-Dec. 31. 
sangre, Berkshire, Franklie, Hampshire, and Fam oa Sent, Oct. 31; in South Zone, Oct. 1-Nov.. 30. White-winged aon N panes "Des. tare moose (males only), caribou, north of Township 34 
Finn hare, in in Berkshire Coun ats Nestueket Co o Sheol 7), BO epee cease: Bare Zone, Ost. eden. ai; a to wow nd agg 3 anipe, in North o a SOO SSRN Sy Se ger eneee : 
‘ounty, no ¢! uail, in Essex, H , “ae forth aoe, Le oe it, Sept. 1- 
pahure, , Middlesex, Nanticket, ae tod Worseste = lampden. 30 a yt FF oS fone, 
1c | vd . ~ 
kno ulatory Announcementa, B. & No. 72, obtainable f in Service and Res- | SEWFOUNDLAND.—Hare, rabbit, plarmigan, willow grouse oF parindoe 

Michigan. —Director of conservati Fish, ad ° ington, D. C., or in State game yt to be had from goose, plover, curlew, snipe, or other wild or migratory birds (eneiet Aout 
ptt preg Abr dco cgomedh rd shorten or close season of other- Game, yster Commission, Austin, Tex. god crew, unprotected, and except capercailzie, of bleck game, pt hawks 
sed in Alcona, Alpens Long spemse of come. Dew, in Woper Pessacse Veale Waterfoul, cot, Wilson's snipe, in’ Beaver, season), Oct. 1-Dee. 20. ’ game, no ope 
Leclanaw, Montmotency, aie, Cheboygan, Crawford, Tosco, Kalkas! Millard, Bich, 8 Se Juan, Sevier te ag eng W. Tron, Kane, MEXICO. — Deer (male), Oct. 16-Jan. 31 (in mountains about table lands) 
Roscommon Counties ont oar ye | bangs Pa “n le, eee an oe 2 oties, =e gy | ‘Duck, in a, ie — sate, and ~ “ — (Lower California, except mule deer, Cedros Isl md 
Lowes Peniaaula, Ovt et 5 Tin Uppe penis asula. Get. 1-Jan. 31. Grouse, caine may 8x 0 YL YL 9 p hoe oe, 009s of of Cxacer, Tal 1 Sept 3 oO gr ge hs cope rting j eouth of Tropis 

pper _ “ss pt. Oct. 31. Rabbit, Sept. 1-Feb. 28. Pi ‘ 

Say nsula, no Open season. Ver: a Fr = Feb. 2 eccary, Au 
Minnesota.—Bear, in 1930, Nov. 15-Nov. 25; in 1931, Apr. 15-May 15. ee a te ee Se a ja. ie 1292. Ducks, on waters or Te Nov 30, Unions 2 peed: tom ain ae a Sept, 
Missisippi—Dove, also Sept 1-Sept. 90, Boards of supervisors may shorten Fond or Shadow Labo in town of re, Cunt ee Mind es; es area Ses Fee" Gir shared, Aug. b-Sept 

—— local regulations apply to sheriff or county clerk. Bert. 16-Nov, 30, oF Lund's Food in towa of Groton, 1937. Gallinule, gga wes Hy ‘tinkajow, Ss Boot. «% = at. Au gator, ‘Sept. ibe May 
Tapir, Sept. 1 A i-Nove 30, . ‘aca, armadillo, Nov. 1-Jan. 31, 











Know your 
game laws, both State and Federal. Read 
Ignoran al. Read them carefully. Know what you ; t 
g ce is no excuse in the eyes of the law. No sportsman will wilfully break Bape pa Pg doa eh 
for him ta do so unknowingly ; re is no excuse 
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BOX-FRAMEvs.SIDELOCK 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HE early creators of breech-load- 

ing shotguns no doubt followed as 

closely as they could the accepted 

design in muzzle loaders, and it 
naturally followed that most of their ef- 
forts were of the conventional type. So 
despite the fact that the box-frame, or 
Anson and Deeley type, was brought 
forth as early as 1876, among most sports- 
men and almost all makers abroad, the 
sidelock has remained the standard of 
excellence. 

Not at all infrequently a reader will 
ask for an expression of opinion as to the 
relative merits of the sidelock and the 
Anson and Deeley, or box-frame, mech- 
anism as applied to the shotgun. 

While many claims are made for both 
types, some of which are justified and 
others which I must admit seem to be far- 
fetched, both mechanisms have so well 
stood the test of time that I feel the choice 
is best left to individual preference. 

In thinking of best guns our minds will, 
of course, wander over seas to British 
shores, and there we find that, with the 
notable exception of the Westley Rich- 
ards and the W. W. Greener, the highest 
grade weapons are always made on the 
sidelock principle. It would seem that 
these two firms adhered 
to the box-frame as a 
matter of tradition, and 
certainly they both in- 
corporate individual 
features which place 
their guns in a class 
apart from the ordinary 
run of box-frame arms. 

Personally, I must ad- 
mit a conventional 
fondness for the side- 
lock. In the first place, 
all of the best guns in 
my battery are of this 
type, because in each in- 
stance they represent 
the finest work of the 
firms that produced 
them. I believe that 
opinion in favor of the 
sidelock is largely con- 
ventional: we are in- 
clined to like the things 
which we are educated 
to think are the best. I 
feel also that it is in 
most instances, at least, 
the better looking of the 


Edited by Carr. Paut A. Curtis 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











two. It. lends itself to more lavish adorn- 
ment insofar as the engraving of the 
frame is concerned. 

Makers of sidelock guns will tell you 
that the lock action is very much faster. 
This I am inclined to doubt as having 
any serious background. Our own Ithaca 
Company claims to have the fastest lock 
in the world, yet it is a box-frame gun 
with a coil main-spring. I believe these 
declarations of excellence are in both 
cases purely hypothetical. I doubt that 
anyone could prove that one or the other 
had substantially the fastest locking time. 

The sidelock maker will also tell you 
that this type of gun makes the locks far 
more accessible for cleaning, inspection 
and repairs and, therefore, is decidedly the 
better type for one to take to places where 
he would be far away from a gunsmith. 

Most men when they are going to dis- 
tant lands on a shooting trip do not take 
a best gun with them. They buy a rough- 
and-ready, knock-about that will with- 


This particular gun has detachable locks, removable by hand 





stand wear and which doesn’t require a 


great deal of attention. But, for argu- 
ment’s sake, if they should want a gun 
which they could quickly dismount and 
care for themselves, they can very easily 
get an Anson and Deeley with detachable 
locks which, if anything, are quicker to 
detach than the sidelocks and will be con- 
siderably stronger to boot. 

It is true that the average man who can 
afford a sidelock, or pair of sidelock guns, 
uses them on a preserve where he is in 
close proximity to the maker; and the 
man who pays the top price for a gun is 
the most apt to send it to the maker oc- 
casionally for proper cleaning. 

The sidelock champion will tell you 
that it is the most expensive to produce. 
This is unquestionably true, but in itself 
is no assurance of superiority. He will 
scrupulously avoid the subject of strength 
and simplicity. He knows that ounce for 
ounce the box-frame gun is the most dur- 
able because of the way it is put together 
and because of its few and strong parts. 
The sidelock gun has about three parts 
for every one of the Anson and Deeley 
action and the former are of much frailer 
construction. In consequence, to make a 
durable gun of this type is a very much 
more expensive operation. 

The maker will also, in most instances, 
suggest that sidelocks make a better bal- 
anced gun. Balance is not a matter that 
we can attribute to any 
particular action because 
the action is, after all, 
only an integral part, 
though an_ important 
part, of a gun. Balance 
depends upon the rela- 
tionship of the stock, 
barrels and action con- 
sidered collectively. 
Without due considera- 
tion to each one of these 
vital components the 
gun cannot possibly be 
properly balanced. 


N the other hand, 

the champion of 
the box-frame gun will 
admit, to begin with, 
that it is cheaper to pro- 
duce. There is no ques- 
tion about that. One 
can get a better box- 
frame gun for the money 
involved. He can also 
secure a lighter gun 
with the same degree 
of strength. Practically 
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FOLD-LICHT 
| The Motor for HUNTERS 
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| E best shooting is seldom close at hand! 
| | And to swiftly, effortlessly cover the miles 
| to a distant blind —there’s just one answer 


— Fold-Light! 


LOCKWOOD Oe Fold-Light meets the hunter’s needs better than 
' Weel ecm aleet tel iter} : ae any other motor ever built. Its weight (29 pounds) 
the world EN Ue is far the lowest of any twin outboard. It folds to 
: astonishingly small dimensions (17” by 111” by 
1334”). It carries easily as a suitcase, takes little 


EVINRUDE Prager 


space in car or train. It starts quickly, runs de- 
pendably, develops generous power for any or- 


dinary type of open boat. 


Every Evinrude, Elto and Lockwood dealer sells 
Fold-Light. The price is $145.00. Call and get a 


demonstration! 




















Weighs Only 


19 lbs 


Complete descriptive literature and name of your 
nearest dealer gladly sent on request. Write today. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
Ole Evinrude, President 5067-27th Street, Milwaukee 


Tull 234 Horsepower 








Flying low! 


The ducks are skimming 
low over the marshes. 
They are well-fed and 
plump. You get some- 
thing for your table 
besides the sport of hunt- 
ing—a dish that, prop- 
erly cooked, is a feast 
for the most finicky and 
a joy that satisfies the 
lustiest appetite of the 
most dyed-in-the-wool 
hunter. 


How about your gun? 
Will you force the old 
relic through another 
season, or buy the one 
your heart is set on? 


And clothes? Have you 
the right kind of heavy 
clothing and good boots 
to keep your body and 
feet warm and your 
spirits gay? 

We can supply you 
with all that you need for 
all kinds of shooting. 


Write for Gun and 
Camping Catalogs 


ABERCROMBIE & Fitcn Co. 


Ghe Greatest SPORTING GOODS STORE in the'World 


Mapisom Ave.ar 45 Sraect. New Yoru 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Fon Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Ave. 
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every conscientious maker, when you tell 
him that you want an excessively light 
gun, will recommend a box-frame, as the 
wood is not cut away nearly as much 
at the head as in the sidelock. In fact, 
in the sidelock variety there is very little 
timber left between the locks, and for 
this very reason, if for no other, in order- 
ing a 20-gauge, I would most certainly 
urge the adoption of the box-frame type 


| instead of the sidelock. If one should hap- 


pen to fall with a sidelock 20-bore in his 
hands, he would be more apt to crack the 


shorter and the hinge joint is so much 
closer to the face of the breech that they 
deem this additional fastening necessary 
to properly lock the gun. However, by 
the extension of the distance between the 
hinge and the standing breech, this top 
fastening may be omitted, as in the gun 
illustrated on page 44. This is a top-grade 
Anson and Deeley made for me by a prom- 
inent Birmingham gunmaker to my own 
specifications throughout. It will be noted 
that it has the concealed screw-bite top- 
fastening of the Purdy pattern, with a 


. 


November and sear, brown marshes mean happy days for the duck hunter 


stock at the grip than he would with the 
Anson and Deeley type. 

If, on the other hand, you are buying 
a duck gun for hard usage on salt water 
and you tell the maker you want the most 
powerful action that you can get to with- 
stand heavy loads, he will invariably 
recommend the box-frame. 

In consequence, why has the sidelock 
gun continued to be so popular? At the 
risk of arousing the ire of many of the 
world’s best gunmakers, I will humbly 
suggest that it is because they, one and 
all, having an eye to business, appreciate 
the side on which their bread is buttered 
the thickest. So long as they continue to 
get one hundred and thirty pounds for a 
best-grade sidelock gun, whereas they can 
supply the same grade box-frame gun for 
eighty pounds, they are going to foster 
the popularity of the sidelock. I consider 
it errant nonsense for any gunsmith to 
suggest that this type is superior to the 
box-frame. While I do not own a Westley 
Richards and never have owned one, I defy 
anybody to produce a more beautiful gun, 
a stronger gun at any weight than they 
do in their excellent Anson and Deeley 
type. Nor have I ever seen more beautiful 
weapons than some of the old “Facile 
Princeps” of W. W. Greener. It is not 
necessary for these guns to have the 
abrupt, straight line joining stock to ac- 
tion that we see in the cheaper and inter- 
mediate grades. On the De Luxe Westley 
Richards and the Crown Greener the 
back of the action is scalloped, affording 
a most pleasing decoration where the wood 
joins it, overcoming the ugly line and 
actually increasing the strength of the 
fitting between the stock and action. 

Many foreigners object to the top fast- 
ening or extension rib, as universally 
fitted to the Anson and Deeley type of 
gun. It is used because the action is much 


rather long frame, which is of an un- 
conventional design made at my request 
to relieve the monotony of the average 
straight-cut frame. This gun has been used 
for one season with the heaviest nitro- 
express charges for duck shooting and 
shows not the slightest sign of weakening. 

Despite the prejudice of the British 
gunmakers, the A. & D. has continued 
to be for many years their bread and but- 
ter gun. With the exception of a few of 
the Bond Street makers, they produce a 
dozen or more knock-about guns of the 
A. & D. type for Colonial or home use to 
every one of their top-grade sidelocks. 
As a matter of fact, it is a rather rare 
thing to see a sidelock on anything else 
but a top-grade, and in consequence of 
this it is the general thing to draw unfa- 
vorable comparison between a £20 A. & D, 
gun and a £130 sidelock. Obviously this 
is unfair to the cheaper weapon, which 
may be a very excellent one indeed for 
the limited amount of money expended 
upon it. One naturally wouldn’t be so un- 
just as to compare a Ford with a Rolls 
Royce though they both are excellent per- 
formers. What one should do is to com- 
pare both types in equal grades. 


OMPARISONS are odious, particu- 

larly to the makers, but I venture to 
suggest that the high-grade Westley Rich- 
ards which I have in mind at the present 
time has no peer in beauty or excellence 
of line and proportion in any sidelock that 
was ever produced. Though an A: & D. 
costing 220 might not stand up with the 
£130 sidelock, I am equally certain that a 
£20 sidelock would never stand for a mo- 
ment beside an A. & D. of the same price. 
Such cheap sidelock guns as I have seen 
abroad were worthy of very little consid- 
eration and received no more than they 
deserved. They invariably gave trouble, 
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WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
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Steady Now! ee and be sure 


you're shooting Xpert shells 


In another second the roar of a dozen pairs 
of wings will break the silence! Up comes 
your gun and as the streaks of feathered 
lightning shoot out ahead you aim and... 
what happened? 


Perhaps you got your birds—but what 
about the times you've missed, when you 
knew your aim was right? 


If you want a shotgun load that “gets 

what it goes after,” 
shoot WESTERN Xpert 
shells. They are made 
with care and precision 
that assures uniformity. 





* even patterns. . 





XPERT, FIELD and SUPER-X SHOTGUN SHELLS 


1122 Hunter Ave., East Alton, I 


Always ——, Hard hitting. 
Smokeless, of course. And low in price. 


Equally popular for quail and rabbit shoot- 
ing is the top-quality WesrerRn Field shell, 
a standby with shooters for nearly 30 years. 
For ducks and geese shoot the famous 
WeEsTERN Super-X load, frequently imi- 
tated but never equaled for long-range 
effectiveness. 

If you want a fine, all-round shell with very little 
recoil, for field or trapshooting, shoot the WesTERN 
Minimax load. It combines light recoil with fast, 
. Write us for interesting, free 
literature describing Western shotgun shells and 
Lubaloy cartridges. 


| | Branch Offices: 












Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal, 
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New hunting coat 
has SEAT PAD for 
real comfort... . 


Di: Hunters! Remember the last time 





you said “I feel as though I have been 

sitting on a cake of ice!” You have 
said it for the last time ... if you wish. Just 
unbutton the special SEAT-PAD of this new 
RED HEAD BRAND “Honker” Hunting 
Coat. Comfortable, water and cold proof 
... it’s like bringing an easy chair from 
home. When buttoned up, it provides extra 
warmth for your back and the coat looks 
like any other good hunting coat. Made of 
‘extra heavy water-proofed material with 
thick, warm suede lining and double-coated 
slicker interlining. Plenty of pockets... 
complete even to knitted wristlets with 
adjustable tabs. 


Free Equipment Book 


All the latest RED HEAD Equipment for 
hunters: Coats, shell vests, caps, breeches, 
gun cases, holsters, shell S, etc. 
Write today for your free copy. 


Red Head Brand Co. 


ALWARD-ANDERSON. SOUTHARDCO. 
925-29 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 










|almost unlimited amount, 
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though I know inexpensive box-frame 
guns that have been shot 75,000 rounds 
and are still giving excellent service. 

It is suggested by some that the English 
gunsmith, looking down upon the A. & D., 
slights it in regard to finish and doesn’t 
give it the best fitting and consideration. 
It is said that he “slops” through his work 
with a shrug of the shoulders and when 
the gun goes wrong, says, “What can you 
expect—just another of these A. & D. 
guns.” I am not inclined to believe that, 
because I think most good gunsmiths love 
their work and take pride in it. I think 
they are just as conscientious about mak- 
ing a box-frame gun as they are a side- 
lock gun; but we must admit that if they 
are making the A. & D. for a limited 
amount of money and the sidelock for an 
naturally the 
latter will receive the most attention both 
in quality of material and in workman- 
ship. Therefore, though I have a prefer- 
ence for the sidelock gun, I must admit 
that I can find no logical grounds for this 
preference and must attribute it solely to 
a personal liking. 

Our American makers were for a long 


time equally divided. On one side of the 
fence we had the old Lefever, the L. C. 
Smith and the Baker. On the other side 
we had the Parker, the Ithaca and the 
Ansley H. Fox. Today we might consider 
the L. C. Smith the sole survivor with 
sidelocks, The excellent old sidelock Le- 
fever is no longer made and the Baker 
Company, though still in operation, now 
only produce inexpensive guns. None of 
the American guns with side-plates were 
in a true sense what the Britisher terms 
sidelock weapons, the mechanism not be- 
ing entirely fastened to the plates. 

The Continental makers have largely 
favored the box-action type, even as we 
have here, and for the same reason the 
majority of Continental, like our Ameri- 
can guns, are in the moderate- -price class, 
Any one who would dismount both types 
and lay them side by side would very 
readily see why the sidelock type, though 
simple in its idea, is more expensive than 
the box-frame gun. In the long run I ex- 
pect to see the box-frame win out as the 
favorite since its strength and durability, 
its cheapness of manufacture and its ex- 
cellence of balance argue decidedly for it. 


SHOT SIZES FOR UPLAND SHOOTING 


By H. P. 


E were gunning for grouse and 
woodcock, and in anticipation of a 
shortage of a favorite 20-bore upland- 
game load, the writer visited the local 


| hardware store. The place carried a good 


supply of ammunition of all sorts. It was 
evident that the proprietor devoted con- 
siderable attention to this portion of his 
stock, but nowhere could we find shot 
smaller than number 6 loaded into any 
gauge case. 

“What do you use those sizes for?” the 
a inquired curiously when we 
asked for 8's or 9’s and, when told, he 
was astonished and possibly a little in- 
credulous. 

“I didn’t think small shot like that were 
good for anything but little birds,” said 
he. 

“You actually shoot pa’tridges with 
’em?” The “pa’tridge” was the ruffed 
grouse. “Well, I'll be danged! The hunt- 
ers around here won't use anything small- 
er than 6, and most of ’em shoot 4’s for 
pa’tridges and rabbits and squirrels, and 
2’s for ducks. I couldn't sell a hundred 
fine-shot loads in a year.” 

The small shot prejudice is indeed hard 
to down, and a vast tonnage of heavy shot, 
from 6’s all the way to BB’s, is sold every 
season for use against upland game birds 
and animals. 

Years ago when, to the writer and his 
companions, a “pa’tridge” was a trophy 
quite as desirable and, in spite of their 
reasonable abundance, almost as _ unat- 
tainable as a wild turkey gobbler is to us 
today, we gave these birds credit for a 
shock-resisting power equal, at least, to 
that of a whippet tank, and went after 
them with loads of powder and shot that 
would have flattened a goose at sixty 
yards. Very likely, in our youthful minds, 
the relative importance of the game we 
sought was indicated by the size of the 
shot which we loaded into our brass and 
crumpled paper cases to accomplish the 
slaying. It was commonly supposed among 
us that, when a grouse kept on in full, 
strong flight after some boy had fired at 
him, the “shot were too small.” This was 
the regular alibi and most courteously be- 
lieved by everyone. Generally, we tried 
to pot our birds—which was the real rea- 
son that we bagged so few of them—for 
cartridges that cost two cents each were 
entirely too expensive for us to waste on 
birds that “got up before we saw them.” 


Sheldon 


It was an indubitable fact that single 
B’s—a favorite size—would kill grouse 
and squirrels. When we shot them at 
twenty yards or so, carefully sighting 
our single barrels so as to center the load, 
we gathered up a woefully riddled wad 
of flesh and feathers or flesh and fur, and 
thought none the less of our accomplish- 
ments for that. 

Many gunners believe that the margin 
of safety lies on the side of the heavier 
shot. This conclusion is sometimes un- 
fortunate, and especially so if one is using 
a small-bore gun. When we admit the 
fact that big shot retain their velocities 
better than smaller pellets and, by reason 
of this and their larger area, hit a heavier, 
deeper blow, we have about stated the 
advantages. Even the general truth that 
big sizes of shot pattern a little higher 
than the smaller sizes is not sufficient to 
offset the desirability of one pellet, for 
instance, against three. 


ITHOUT going into the harrowing 
details of pellet energy and remain- 
ing velocity, we can assume that a number 
4 shot is still moving fast enough to do 
serious damage beyond the range at which 
we are likely to hit anything with it, no 
matter how well bored is the barrel from 
which it was fired. Range for the sake of 
range alone is not really desirable in shot- 
gun or sporting rifle. The exception may 
well be found in military weapons, where 
it is an advantage to have a projectile 
that may have missed or hit an enemy 
at 100 yards continue for as far as it 
can fly into the hostile territory to be an 
effective missile, But in our sporting 
weapons we have a different objective. 
A bullet that will go on for a mile or more 
from the point where it struck our game, 
greatly increases the liability of accident 
and may knock over another hunter or 
a horse or a cow. Such serious conse- 
quences seldom result from a charge of 
shot, because the distances involved are 
much less. Still, an energetic pellet of 
number 2 would do no one any good if it 
hit him in the neck or stomach at 100 
yards from the gun, and it would very 
likely fatally wound a game bird at that 
range or a lesser one, without dropping it 
dead so that it could be gathered and 
saved. 
There is a paralyzing effect in the im- 
pact of a number of light pellets that has 
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yo been there, too, perhaps... when the 
situation suddenly reached a climax... when 
the outcome of deadly competition was delicately 
poised . . . when your nerves tingled in a tense 
appeal to meet the challenge successfully. 

If you have, then you know how very much de- 
pends on the calm confidence with which you 
face that supreme moment... on the feeling that 
you have the distinct advantage of being equipped 
with ammunition of unfailing quality ... on the 
knowledge that every handicap of uncertainty 
has been removed from your best shooting. 

Peters ammunition is now widely recognized 
as the one ammunition you can shoot with 
greater confidence . . . greater because Peters 
has the exclusive advantage of being certified in 
its performance by means of Peters Spark Photo- 





graphy. Yov can be calmly confident that every 
component part of a Peters cartridge has been 
repeatedly photographed in action... then tested 
and corrected to one millionth of a second. That’s 
why you can know beforehand exactly what will 
happen after the shot is fired. 

Above is a Spark Photograph of a .30-06 Metal 
Case Hollow Point Bullet passing through a cake 
of paraffin. In our free booklet entitled, ‘From 
Trigger to Target,” you will find many other 
Spark Photographs that will amaze you. Ask 
your nearest dealer for a copy of this interesting 
booklet or write to us. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. K-27 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York San Francisco 


EFL de LES 


AMMUNITION 


ou can be calmly 
onfident with PETERS 










AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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you'll appreciate a waterproof boot like 
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It’s all rubber and 15 inches high, with a 
bellows tongue that’s watertight to the 
top. It’s warm knit wool lined, and wide 
enough for heavy, warm wool socks. It’s 
light weight and flexible, yet made of 
tough, live rubber that’s good for a lot of 
hard service. It laces to the top—and fits, 
looks and wears like a leather shoe. 

Ask your dealer for the BaLt-Banp 
Oneida in tan or black, and look for the 
Red Ball trade-mark—for thirty years the 
reliable guide to better footwear, including 
galoshes, boots, arctics and rubbers for 
every member of the family. 


Misuawaka Russer & Woo.en Merc. Co 
490 Water St., Mishawaka, Indiana 


Ten Mitu0on Customers 
Seventy Taousanp DeaLers 





Look for the Red Ball 
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Rvusser Footwear - Wooten Foorwear 


r folder describing our special 
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little to do with the individual ability of 
the shot to penetrate deeply—as anyone 
can testify who has had the misfortune 
to be stung with a similar charge at a 
decent range. Though the pellets may 
go no deeper than a quarter of an inch 
into unprotected human flesh, there is a 
most disconcerting and numbing blow 
administered. A “burnt” gunner is in a 
good position to know that it is not neces- 
sary to drive shot clear through a bird in 
order to drop it. 


HAVE many times hung a blue-rock 

target against a board and fired'a fa- 
vorite quail load at it. The shells were 
loaded with 24% drams of bulk smokeless 
and 7% ounces of chilled 9’s and fired in a 
full-choked 20-bore gun. The tinkle of the 
shot striking the target could be heard 
distinctly, but only rarely would the frag- 
ile target be broken, though time after 
time the faint lead spots showed that it 
had been struck with 3, 4 or 5 shot. Yet, 
with that load and gun I have had splen- 
did results on all Eastern upland game, 
from woodcock to the lordly and well- 
armored ring-necked pheasant. A friend 
who is one of the most effective grouse 
shots that I have ever seen, uses nothing 
but number 10 shot, and I have been par- 
ticular to notice that he kills his birds as 
neatly and as far as others who use 
heavier shot. Yet, to again evade the 
statistics concerning pellet energy which, 
like the experience “of being under hostile 
fire as described by the marine sergeant 
in a recent play, “bore me like hell,” it 
seems safe to say that a load that will 
not break a clay target will not kill a 
game bird at the same distance. 

These long shots, then, must actually 
be not so long as they look to us, for 9’s 
and 10’s cannot be very deadly beyond 35 
yards. But these small shot have a deadly 
pattern and a sufficiently high velocity to 
kill at this extreme upland range; beyond 
that they do not have enough energy re- 
maining to seriously cripple a bird, even 
though the pattern is still dense enough 
to cover the target well. Keeping in mind 





shas another viewpoint. Says he: 


experience, the same dose at shorter ranges 
is instantly and painlessly fatal. A single 
number 6 or 7 pellet at the longer range, 
and even up to fifty or sixty yards, is 
quite sure to inflict a serious wound. For 
the very best of reasons, it is essential to 
think these problems out from the bird’s 
point of view, and reduce the disagreeable 
business of crippling to the lowest pos- 
sible degree by a careful study of guns, 
loads and our own ability to handle them. 

Colonel Hanger, a British sportsman 
of the period of the muzzle-loading gun, 
“Do you 
ever expect to kill an old hare with num- 
bers 5 or 6 at Seventy yards? Upon my 
word, she will canter on and laugh at 
you. I assure you, on my word, I have 
killed some dozens above seventy yards 
with No. 2. I beg to call your attention 
to two facts .... the first is, my having 
killed a partridge above seventy yards, — 
put three shots into him, two of which 
went in behind, passed through his body, 
and went out his breast. The second is, 
having killed a hare,—putting three or 
four shot into her, at above eighty yards. 
Can you do the same with No. 5 or 6? I 
answer, No, you cannot; it is not pos- 
sible.” So quoth the Colonel. 


A sLOWING that the old gentleman’s 
estimate of distances was good—the 
phrase “above seventy yards” has a curi- 
ously modifying effect—we might retort, 
Yankee fashion, with a second query to 
his challenge and i inquire how often in ten 
attempts, for instance, he managed to 
put three shots into a partridge at sev- 
enty yards or four into a “cantering” hare 
at eighty. Even with Eley’s famous blue 
cartridge, which the Colonel probably 
used, either must have been a rare eveut, 
and the chances are good that the old 
Colonel never knew or realized the game 
he wounded shooting at these distances. 
It would not be such a bad idea if these 
careless gunners one meets afield these 
days, who are perfectly willing to let go 
both barrels or an entire burst from an 
automatic at anything up to a hundred 


Albino deer are not as rare as some folks imagine 


the fact that a live, sound bird in the 
cover is very valuable, a dead one in the 
game pocket somewhat less so, and a 
mortally wounded bird that cannot re- 
cover or be recovered is an actual, irre- 
parable and utterly miserable loss, we want 
the load that has a full killing range, but 
the shortest possible wounding range. 

I doubt very much if a game bird of the 
size and speed of a quail or grouse is seri- 
ously incommoded by the impact of two 
or three light pellets at 40 yards, though 
the collision may cost it a few feathers. 





yards, were compelled to use no shot 
heavier than 10’s. They would bag as 
much game, perhaps, and waste much less. 

In selecting a size of shot suitable for 
upland game shooting, the gauge of the 
gun, as well as its individual ability to 
handle certain sizes, are points to be con- 
sidered. A 16-bore gun that shot splendid 
patterns with 7’s and 8’s, apparently had 
a horror of 7% shot, and invariably 
spewed them all over the target with the 
utmost irregularity. Experience leads me 
to conclude that nearly every shotgun 
barrel has a similar antipathy for one size 
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or another. What is needed is to find a 
load that will shoot evenly and thickly 
as far out as 30 yards with the first barrel 
and 35 yards with the second. In a 20- 
bore, % of an ounce of 8’s or 9’s is 
enough in a modified or full-choked bar- 
rel, but if the gun fails to handle these 


pie 


This woodcock was killed too close to 
the gun 


sizes well, then a full ounce of 7!4’s or 
7’s is advisable. 

Some gunners have an impression that 
the %-ounce load is a full ration for the 
20-bore but a squib load in the 16-gauge. 
Generally, however, the 16-bore will han- 
dle the load with even better results than 
the smaller gun attains. One of the very 
best grouse guns the writer ever used 
was a 16 double, loaded with 234 drams 
of bulk smokeless and 7% ounces of 9’s 
chilled. An ounce or 1% ounces in a 12- 
bore is thoroughly effective at the limit 
of grouse, quail and woodcock range and 
there seems to be little need for larger 
shot unless prairie chickens, pheasants or 
other similar birds are on the list. Even 
then they are necessary, not so much be- 
cause of the size of the birds as by reason 
of the ranges at which they get up before 
the gun. 


PISTOL DUELS OF THE 
GEORGIAN PERIOD 


By Raymond W. Thorp 


HE custom of dueling came orig- 
inally, we are told, from the northern 
nations of Europe, among which it was 
usual to decide all controversies by trial 
at arms. This practice was first employed, 
not only on criminal occasions but also 
on civil ones, for the maintenance of the 
rights to estates and similar matters. 
Dueling came into general popularity 
about the year 1527, at the breaking up 
of a treaty between the Emperor Charles 
V and Francis I. The former desired 
Francis’ herald to acquaint his sovereign 
that he, Charles V, would henceforth con- 
sider him not only as a base violator of 
public faith, but as a stranger to the honor 
and integrity becoming a gentleman. 
Francis, too high-spirited to bear such 
an imputation, had recourse to an uncom- 
mon expedient to vindicate his character. 
He instantly sent back the herald with a 
message of defiance, in which he gave the 
Emperor the lie and challenged him to 
single combat. However, after exchanging 
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High over the marsh, that 
Redhead’s planing down right 
at you! If you had an ordinary 
gun he might zoom over you— & 
out of range. But you’ve an L. C. \\\ 
Smith Long Range Gun, chambered W 


\ 


for the high powered 3’ shell and built \ \ 
clear through for extra distance 





shooting. Lay your sights and let go! 
That Redhead is yours, even if he is 80 
yards up. § Look over your dealer’s stock 
and write for booklet with full descriptions ~ = 
WS 
and pictures of the L. C. Smith line. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN%‘ 


69 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building ‘ m ‘ San Francisco, Cal. 


Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 
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But if your gun is not 


prepared to do its part the only result is 
another wasted cartridge. 


To keep your guns in condition for quick, 
accurate shooting, the oil you use must do 
three things. It must clean. Then it must 
lubricate. And it must protect. 


Three-in-One, blended by a special method 
from animal, mineral and vegetable oils, 
meets all three needs as no ordinary oil ever 
can. It cleans and brightens working parts. 
It penetrates quickly and provides lasting 
gum-free lubrication. It prevents rust and 
pitting. Rubbed on the stock, it preserves 
the original finish. Many Army and Navy 
men always use 3-in-One. They know it does 
not evaporate—always protects. 


Handy cans and bottles. Sporting goods, 
hardware, drug and general stores. Write 
for sample and “Dictionary of Uses.” 


your aim may be perfect, 
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several messages concerning the arrange- 
ment of all the circumstances relative to 
the combat, this duel, more becoming to 


| the heroes of romance than the two great- 


est monarchs of their age, was called off. 
The example of two such illustrious 


| personages attracted such general atten- 


tion and carried with it so much authority, 
that it had considerable influence in intro- 
ducing an important change in customs all 
over Europe. Duels, as has already been 
observed, had long been permitted by the 
laws of all European nations. They com- 
prised a part of their jurisprudence and 
were authorized by magistrates on many 
occasions as the most proper method of 


terminating questions with regard to prop- 


erty or deciding on those which involved 
crimes. But single combats, being con- 
sidered as solemn appeals to the omnis- 
cience and justice of a Supreme Being, 
were allowed only in public causes, accord- 
ing to the prescription of the law, and 
were carried out in judicial form. Men 
accustomed to this manner of decision in 
courts of justice were naturally led to 
apply it to personal and private quarrels 
as well. This in turn led, a few centuries 
after, to the somewhat ironical climax 
which resulted in duelists being tried for 
murder in magistrates’ courts where the 
art and form of dueling had originated! 

Duels, which at first could be ordered 
by the civil judge alone, were fought with- 
out his authority and in cases to which 
the law did not extend. The transaction 
between Charles and Francis freely coun- 
tenanced this practise. Upon every affront 
or injury which seemed to touch his hon- 
or, a gentleman thought himself entitled 
to draw his sword and call upon his ad- 
versary to make reparation. 


HE Georgian Period in England 

(1715-1820) was the most fruitful 
one for the duelist in that country. While 
not a fashion as in France, it was very 
popular among all classes as a means of 
settling private quarrels. The term “chiv- 
alry” became somewhat elastic as dueling 
progressed. During the reign of George 
[II alone, there were 91 fatalities as a re- 
sult of duels. Some of the more famous 
English duels are as follows: 

1765. Lord Byron killed Mr. Chaworth. 

1779, Charles J. Fox fought Mr. Adams. 

1789. The Duke of York fought Colonel 
Lennox. 

1796, William Pitt fought George Tier- 
ney. 

1809. Mr. Canning, Prime Minister, 
fought Lord Castlereagh. 

1821. Mr. Christie killed John Scott, 
Editor of the London Magazine. 

1829. The Duke of Wellington fought 
Winchelsea. 

1835. Lord Alvanley fought the son of 
Daniel O’Connell. 

1840. Lord Cardigan fought Mr. Tucker. 

The writer is indebted to His Honor, 
A.H.M. Brice, “The Recorder of Tewks- 
bury”, for a record of some of the trials 
by jury of famous English duelists and 
which tend to show that the judges and 
juries were, in all instances, champions of 
the custom of dueling. In sixty years of 
the reign of George III (from 1760-1820), 
a great number of duels were fought. 

In a recorded total of 170 such duels, 
seventy persons were slain and in each 
case the survivor was put on trial for his 
life with the charge of murder against 
him. Out of this staggering number of 
accused, only four were convicted and in 
each of these instances, foul play was 
proven present. This is demonstrated in 
the case of the survivor who, the moment 
he arrived at the appointed place—without 
waiting for the preliminaries—rushed up 
to his opponent and blew out his brains 
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on the spot. But in an instance of this 
kind, the proceeding could not be termed 
a duel—simply an assassination. 

The reason for this extraordinary clem- 
ency to the survivor of a duel lay in the 
deep-rooted conviction that a man, whose 
personal honor was impugned and whose 
position in society had been imperilled by 
scandalous charges and unprovoked in- 


sults, had only one way to avenge the 
damage inflicted on him—by risking his 
own life in an encounter with his assailant. 
It was held to be the greatest proof of his 





A set of flint-lock dueling pistols once 
owned by Admiral Dewey 


honesty and innocence to wager his life 
against that of the accuser. The juries 
seldom hesitated before delivering their 
verdicts of “not guilty” and it may be 
stated at once that, not only would every- 
body in court and everybody outside of 
court applaud their decisions, but in 
most cases they were practically invited 
by the judges to bring in such a verdict 
in flat opposition to the law. 

A case in point was the famous duel 
between Alcock and Colclough. These 
two gentlemen, who were parliamentary 
candidates for a county seat, entertained 
a difference of opinion on the right of 
certain voters to vote for the one or the 
other of them. 

The offense alleged against Colclough 
was that he had allowed these voters to 
vote for him, whereas Alcock had already 
received a promise of support from their 
landlord. In those days—the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century—every landlord 
considered that his tenants should vote as 
he did. Alcock was so angry at what he 
called “trickery”, that he demanded the 
satisfaction obtainable from a duel; and 
Colclough agreed. Before firing, Alcock 
put on spectacles. This was objected to 
but on the ground that he could not recog- 
nize his own father at ten paces without 
them, Alcock persisted, and finally, in the 
presence of some 500 voters of the con- 
stituency, killed Colclough at the first shot. 


LCOCK was tried for murder and the 
attitude of the judge toward the situ- 
ation is easily seen in his summary. It was 
an unabashed attempt to beat the law. “I 
will not repeat”, said Baron Smith, “lest I 
might seem to inculcate, the austere doc- 
trine of the law. In once stating it I con- 
ceive that I have sufficiently discharged 
my painful duty. Nay, even sitting where 
I do, I think myself warranted in doubt- 
ing whether this doctrine is not a sort of 
anomaly in our code, existing in theory, 
almost abrogated in practise -by the acute- 
ness of the judges and the humanity of 
the jurors. The trammels of my office 
forbid my adding more. I wait with much 
anxiety and impatience for your verdict. 
Judge, then, whether | I am impatient for 
a capital conviction.” 
In one minute after this remarkable 
discourse the prisoner was acquitted! 
Another such case was the duel between 
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Sheppard and Phillips, where the oppo- 
nents fought alone in the dark with no 


witnesses. They were brother officers and | 


both highly irascible. If honor had been 
brought into the trial, it must haye been 
on a particularly fine and vague point, 
for none of their friends could understand 
the cause of the fight. However, Phillips 
was killed and Sheppard was tried by Sir 
Henry Russell. And this is what the 
learned justice found himself able to say: 
“In the present state of society a man is 
placed in a situation where, if he does not 
go out to fight a duel, he has no prospect 
before him in life but that of ignominy 
and contempt. Surely the feelings which 
are inseparable from such a situation may 
be supposed to deprive a man of self- 
possession and self-command, and I see 
no reason why the law should deny in- 
dulgence to those feelings!” 


IEUTENANT SPARLING fought a 
duel with a Mr. Grayson because the 
latter, being very angry with young 
Sparling for having broken off his en- 
gagement with Gray son’s niece, had up- 
braided him in terms which were not 
polite—indeed, he had publicly threatened 
to horsewhip him as a villain and a 
scoundrel. Such language could not be 
tolerated and the duel followed and in it, 

Grayson was killed. 

Sparling defended himself on the same 
lines as Captain McNamara (who had 
killed Colonel Montgomery in a famous 
duel) had successfully employed. “It is 
for you”, said Sparling, “to return me 
unsullied to society or to consign me to 
the grave. Better would it be to die than 
to live forsaken by my friends, shut out 
from my wonted society, degraded, in- 
sulted, despised !” 

Bearing this manly speech in mind, 
Mr. Justice Chambre said, in his sum- 
mary: “If you are dissatisfied with the 
evidence that Mr. Sparling did commit 
the act which deprived Mr. Grayson of his 
life coolly and deliberately’—it was al- 
ways considered an extenuation if -the 
deed were done in hot blood—‘“and if, as 
I heartily wish you may, you can observe 
any circumstance which will warrant you 
so to think, you will acquit him!” 

Probably the most famous of En- 
glish duels and su®sequent trials for 
murder in which the judges broke the law, 
was the case of Mr. James Stuart—a dis- 
tinguished member of the ancient Scottish 
House of Moray and a lineal descendent of 
the famous Regent Murray—who had shot 
dead no less a personage than Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell, Bart.; of Auchinleck, the 
eldest son of James Boswell, the illustrious 
biographer of Samuel Johnson. Stuart was 
a man who had loomed large in the pub- 
lic eye, but had undoubtedly become un- 
popular with a certain section of society 
because he was a pronounced Whig. In 
consequence of this he had not only met 
with some discourtesy in the society in 
which he was accustomed to live, but had 
been the victim of some very scurrilous 
attacks which had appeared in an Edin- 
burgh paper called The Beacon. 

In that paper, already infamous, this 
highly respected man had been called a 
coward, a dastard, a poltroon and a bully. 
Soon after this, The Beacon died the 
death of all disreputable journals. Its ex- 
ample, however, inspired another of its 
kind to come to life—The Sentinel—and 
again all manner of insults began to heap 
upon Stuart, who was called coward, “the 
man afraid of lead”, “the man afraid to 
draw a trigger”, and so on. 

In the suit which naturally followed, the 
law provided an opportunity for Stuart 
¢o examine the manuscripts in the office 
of The Sentinel. The greatest surprise 
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awaited him. These disgraceful lampoons 
were all in the handwriting of Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell, a man whom he knew well 
and whom he had treated as a friend. Sir 
Alexander was no mere hack hired to 
abuse the persons the journal opposed, as 
was commonly done in those days, but a 
man of integrity and position. He was 
generally regarded as being as clever as 
his father who had established at his an- 





to the hilt. On the other hand, the famous 
advocate Jeffry, on behalf of the defense, 
made a long, eloquent speech in which he 
cited "umerous instances where the un- 
written Code of Honor had prevailed 
over the rigid law. 

He addressed a jury familiar with that 
Code—Sir James Dalzell, Sir John Hope 
and Sir A.C.M. Gibson were among them. 
It scarcely needed the judge to impress 


A fine pair of percussion-lock dueling pistols 


cestral home at Auchinleck a private print- 
ing press, from which he had issued many 
valuable reprints and who also had written 
much on the important questions of the day. 
But he had one conspicuous failing—the 
fatal gift of bitter satire. In exercising 
that he spared no one and he dipped his 
pen in vitriol with boisterous delight. 
Stuart consulted his friends. One of these, 
his cousin, the Earl of Rosslyn, at once 
went to Boswell and asked him to deny the 
authorship or tender an apology. Boswell 
refused to do either; he demanded a duel 
and Stuart at once, if reluctantly, consented. 
They met in a field outside the bound- 
aries of Edinburgh, for on the previous 
night the sheriff had served an injunction 
on both of them. As he drove to the place, 
Stuart asked his second if he should fire 
into the air. Lord Rosslyn, the second, 
left this to him to decide. Curiously 
enough, Sir Alexander put the same ques- 
tion to his second and received the same 
answer. They met. Stuart had never fired 
a pistol before but, without taking aim, 
he pulled the trigger. At the same instant 
Boswell fired up into the air. A moment 
later, Boswell lay dead upon the field. 
Stuart’s bullet had pierced his heart. 
Stuart’s success was immediately fol- 
lowed by an outburst of genuine grief. In 
the midst of his sorrow he cried: “Oh, 
how I wish I had aimed at him, for then 
I should certainly have missed him!” 
Boswell had spent the night before in 
gay company, among whom was Sir Walter 
Scott who subsequently used the incidents 
of the duel in St. Ronan’s Well. Lockhart 


| records that Boswell was never gayer, 


never sang more merrily his favorite songs 
and never once alluded to the duel that 
was to be fought within a few hours. 
However recklessly and cruelly he had 
attacked Stuart and others, his last day 
on earth was characteristic of the more 
genial and jovial side of his life. 

3ut in a short while Stuart was placed 
at the bar to be tried for murder. The 
most was made of the facts by the prose- 
cution and, in law, murder was proved up 


upon them, as he did not fail to do, what 
provocation the accused had received; 
how unjustified was Sir Alexander's re- 
fusal to withdraw or apologize, how tem- 
perate had been the conduct of the prisoner 
and how genuine his grief that Sir Alex- 
ander had fired into the air. 

“Courage”, he said, “thinks law here to 
be but pedantry, and honor persuades men 
that obedience here is cowardliness”. 
Within a minute, and without discussion, 
the jury acquitted Stuart, whereupon the 
judge turned to him and said: “I con- 
gratulate you upon the verdict returned by 
your countrymen”. Thus ended one of the 
last of the Englisf? trials for murder by 
dueling. 

The | Latin peoples and the French main- 
ly used edged weapons in their dueling. 
The English and Americans were more 
partial to firearms, though of course many 
duels in both England and America were 
fought with swords. Hence it will not be 
amiss to describe the types of firearms 
generally used by the duelists. The fol- 
lowing descriptions were furnished the 
writer by Mr. Lewis Appleton Barker, a 
famous collector and one of the foremost 
authorities and lecturers on dueling weap- 
ons and their use in the United States. 


URING and prior to the American 

Revolution, commissioned officers’ 
pistols were of all kinds, shapes and sizes. 
They ranged from the very simply con- 
structed one supplied by the Government, 
usually without sights of any kind, to pri- 
vately owned ones which were almost al- 
ways very expensively ornamented and 
which sometimes had front sights. 

When it comes, however, to venturing 
one’s life on the accuracy of a weapon fired 
at a distance of from ten paces to ten 
yards, with ample time for aiming, and 
the probability of a skilful opponent be- 
ing behind the other pistol, it was a very 
different matter. Hence from the inven- 
tion of the flintlock in France in 1650 to 
the general use of the metallic cartridge, 
no officer’s armory was complete without 
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said Downs, at 3 A. M. 
... and they did! 


dawn hours when the 

poked extended necks through the 
crate bars and gabbled their daily 
chorus of complaint to the world— 
when the darkness was blacker than 
black can really be and when the 
wind, cutting out of the east under 
an ugly sky, promised weather in 
arm and a pair of cold feet apiece 

efore the day was an hour older. 

“They’re gonna fly today!” 

And they did. Black ducks came 
hurtling by all through the day. 
Widgeon, lingering long behind 
their kind in the frozen north, 
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stopped to quack “hello”. Broad- 
bill twinkled along the channel edge 
just beyond the outermost decoys. 
And in a flurry of snow a score of 
traveling honkers responded to the 
decoys’ invitation to call. 

It was a great day for gunning... 
a great day for Ajax Heavies...for, 
to the thrill of good shooting, Ajax 
Heavies added the greater thrill of 
longer range shooting...of folding up 
birds at sporting distances, of mak- 
ing mofe clean hits and far fewer 
ragged ones. 

And that, after all, was the thing 
that prompted Frank Downs, guide 
of Shinnecock Bay,to observe when 
he was “picking up” at the end of 
the day: “Take it from a bay-man 
and shoot Ajax Heavies all the 
time. No one never got no ducks 
shootin’ puff balls— never!” 

Downs knows his wild fowl. He 

7 7 v 
There’s a U. S. shell or cartridge for every 
shooting purpose, for every shooter's purse, 
including Climax, Climax Heavies and De- 
fiance shells, U. S. Improved Thirty-Thirties 
and other big game cartridges, Self-Cleaning 


rim-fires and centre-fires, and the famous 
-22 N. R. A’s. 


HEAVIES 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Buffalo, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, New York; National-Boston Lead 
Company, Boston; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; Merchants 


Hardware Limited, Calgary, Alberta, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 






Geese,” said Frank Downs, 
“there... flying low along the 
edge of the ice”. 
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“Take it froma bay-man,”" said Frank Downs 
ashe was picking up” at the end of the day, 
“and shoot Ajax Heavies. No one never got 


.no ducks shootin’ puff ballsk—NEVER!” 


gets them. Downs knows his Ajax 
Heavies. Heshootsthem. Andevery- 
body else, knowing Downs, goes 
straight-way to the nearest dealer’s 
and buys them in lacquered or regu- 
lar waterproofed black casings and 
in 12, 16 or 20 gauge. 
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AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN 








NLY the genuine Brown- 
Oi Automatic Shotgun 

gives you the advantages 
of Browning design plus 
Browning supervision in 
manufacturing! And those 
advantages are so clear and 
decisive that a rapidly grow- 
ing number of sportsmen are 
realizing that it pays to insist on the 
genuine Browning. 


Exclusive Browning 
Refinements 


No other gun contains all the perfected 
Browning features designed for this auto- 
matic shotgun by John M. Browning, 
world’s foremost firearms inventor. Ne 
gun is made of finer materials, treated, 
fashioned and fitted by life-long skilled 
gunsmiths. 

The notable success of the Browning 
has tempted others to imitate it. But 
imitation of an article like this can suc- 
ceed only in a general way. There are 
refinements of design, and certain poli- 
cies and processes of manufacture that 
are exclusive to Browning. It is these 
refinements which make such a dif- 
ference in your shooting pleasure 
and comfort. 

The Browning is not made to 
meet a price; it is made with the 
so'e purpose of giving maximum ser- 
vice to owners. 


Get the 
Complete Story 











ONLY You'll find it worthwhile to 
spend a little time investigating 

16 . reading our catalog, and 
talking to Browning owners 

GAUGE . . to insure yourself years 
eee of greater shooting comfort. 
Lightest Remember, unless our name 
—— and ‘Made in Belgium” 
Automatic are stamped on the gun, it 


is not a genuine Browning. 


BROWNING ARMS CO. 
Founded 1870 by John M. Browning 


St. Louis, Mo. Ogden, Utah 
— MAIL THE COUPON — 
Address nearest office P-7 


Please send your illustrated catalog on Browning 
Automatic Shotguns. No obligations on my part. 
M...: 
Street 
6 ae State 







































REDUCED LOADS 


Not available from loading companies 
for your big calibre arms but easily pro- 
duced with Ideal Reloading Tools. For 
individuals, armories, police depts., 
rifle clubs. Write for information. 


PRIMING 
nOOK 









IDEAL No.10 








with 
DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
HAMBER 
5 
308245 i 
Reduced my for 3 


For Rimless 
—— Cartridges 
.80-40, 


06, 7.62. "hee a .80 Govt. 06, .3000 Sav., 
etc. 25 Rem., 7.65 Mauser, etc. $6.50 


Use Ideal Handbook, No. 29, the authority 
on reloading. Information, tables, description, 
sent for 50 cents. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 
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a pair of specially made dueling pistols. 
Nor, indeed, was this confined to military 
men but many civilians, men of the world, 
owned a set of these deadly weapons. 

A set of dueling pistols usually com- 
prised a mahogany case (sometimes of 
ivory or black walnut) of about 9 by 21 
inches and 3 inches deep. This contained 
two pistols, each the exact replica of the 
other in size, weight, make and finish, and 
all the accessories. The case had in the 
center of the cover a 24%4-inch round name 
plate, surrounded by a ring, half of which 
could be lifted on a hinge for the pur- 
pose of carrying it. 

The adjuncts, contained in six or more 
sub-compartments, consisted of a wiping 
rod with assorted heads and brushes that 
could be screwed on, a driving rod and 
mallet, powder-flask, bullet-mold, screw- 
driver, picker, oil-can, grease-cup, spare 
flints, and frequently a beautiful round 
case to contain bullets. 


HE wood of all these was of the fin- 

est, being of lignum-vitae, ebony or 
Circassian walnut or perhaps even rose- 
wood. The pistols were of a size and bore 
that shows plainly that dueling in those 
days was a serious matter and not play. 
The form and size of a pair were as a rule 
very much the same, sometimes differing a 
little in caliber and weight. They were 
made by hand with the utmost care by 
skilful workmen, with every attention 
given to form, balance, fitting and finish. 
These weapons were never—as was often 
the case in holster and pocket pistols—at 
all fancy in the way of inlaid silver or 
gold scrollwork. 

Everything was, however, of the finest. 
Besides the engraving on the lock, trig- 
ger-guard and barrel, every screw-head 
was engraved and so threaded that the 
slot would point exactly lengthwise with 
the weapon. The barrel was unusually 
thick, carefully bored, with front and rear 
sights, and usually had a set trigger, an 
ingenious contrivance adaptable to all 
gunlocks and which was invented at 
Munich in 1543. By means of this device, 
the slightest pressure of the finger would 
discharge the piece, thus rendering the 
motion produced by the snapping of the 
ordinary trigger scarcely perceptible, and 
insuring better aim. Such a set cost from 
two to four hundred dollars. 

A pair of these weapons was owned by 
Mr. Barker. They were made by John 
Manton of London, the master-gunsmith 
of his day. 

This pair of pistols, made in 1797, are 
15%4 inches in length; barrel, 10 inches and 
¥-inch in thickness; caliber .65, smooth 
bore. As in nearly all dueling pistols, the 
barrels are octagonal. They are plum- 
brown in color and show the figure of the 
twist. The mountings are all made of steel, 
and are polished and engraved. The locks 
are provided with safety catches and rain- 
water drains. 

Practically the same general description 
might apply to two percussion-cap sets 
(1835)—the one of French and the other 
of German manufacture—save that the 
barrels are not quite so thick and are 
rifled which is something unknown in 
dueling pistols of the flintlock type. The 
French pair of caliber .50 made by Blanch- 
ard of Paris are half-stocked and very 
beautifully carved. The barrels are of 
Damascus steel, with about 80 riflings 
and with the numbers “1” and “2” inlaid 
twice in gold on each barrel. The hammers 
are fashioned into dolphins, the open jaws 
fitting over the cap nipple and the tail 
arising to form the cock. The German 
pair, caliber .60, which have a gold seal on 
barreland lockplate, bear the name “Nelmke 
Hildesheim” and have but eight riflings. 


The master-maker of dueling pistols in 
the United States (1800-1820) was John 
Happoldt of Charleston, South Carolina. 
His dueling pistols are second to none in 
beauty, utility and form, and some of 
them may be seen today at the Charleston 
Museum. 

On a long, low, heavily wooded rise, 
called for generations “Indian Hill” and 
situated not far from the banks of the 
Ashley river in Charleston, many famous 
duels have taken place from Colonial 
days until the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Indeed, the whole eastern seaboard was a 
hotbed of dueling in the early part of 
the Nineteenth Céntury. In the Columbian 
Magazine for April, 1791, published in 
Philadelphia, we find the following quota- 
tion, which describes incidents that were 
of almost weekly occurrence: “At Charles- 
ton, Mr. John Harbert, drowned. Mr. 
Alexander Inglis, killed in a duel”. And 
again, May, 1791: “In Baltimore, Mr. 
David Sterret, killed in a duel”—and so 
one might go on indefinitely. 

Dueling, according to the Code, came 
to an end in both England and the United 
States at practically the same time. With 
the beginning of the year 1800 the author- 
ities of Great Britain were at work to 
put a stop to this form of fighting. In 1808 
Campbell was sentenced to death for kill- 
ing Boyd. Again in 1813, a duel in which 
Lieut. Blundel was killed led to the arrest, 
trial, and sentence of death to both the 
survivor and the seconds who, although 
they were later pardoned, were cashiered 
out of the Army. 

In 1843 Colonel Fawcett was shot in 
a duel by his brother-in-law, Lieutenant 
Munro. Following this, Queen Victoria 
issued a proclamation to the effect that 
dueling must stop. The 95th Article of the 
English Army Act says: “Any person 
who shall fight or promote a duel if an 
officer shall be cashiered and shall suffer 
whatsoever sentence the General Court- 
Martial may award”. This was incorpor- 
ated in the year 1879. 


HERE is hardly a doubt that duels 

served a vast and sincere purpose in 
the heyday of their being. Dueling in itself, 
as a means of settling personal differences, 
was hardly as execrable as its opponents 
would have us believe. The spirit of our 
dueling forbears did not know the mean- 
ing of repression from any angle. When 
a fighting word was given in the Code of 
Honor days it was followed immediately 
by the challenge. The word or stroke, 
then the inevitable challenge, preceded all 
duels. Seconds were secured, all arrange- 
ments made, the weapons chosen and both 
parties of this deadly commitment went 
about, seeing each other, with seldom any 
show of either open or hidden hostility, 
until the day of the duel. It was the gen- 
tlemanly way to smooth over a difficulty. 
In the period following closely upon the 
dueling age, the magistrate’s court be- 
came the scene of much more vulgar 
duels. This is the same court that had 
been sponsor for the birth of the real 
duel. 

The following is the concise brief that 
is held for the duelist: He was honest; his 
convictions were firm. He respected his 
family, his kin, his social connections— 
and no less respected himself. He was 
brave almost to the point of audacity and 
quick to avenge an insult whenever or 
however given. He blended a dashing im- 
petuousness with a cold and austere crafts- 
manship of arms. He was courageous, re- 
sourceful. His brain and his hand were 
his own; never hired out but steadfast in 
duty. He left a splash of color to enliven 
a comparatively colorless existence. He 
and his Code of Honor are now a legend. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


OUT OF BUSINESS 


SuootinGc Epitor: 

I have at present a .22 rifle made by the 
Hopkins and Allen Company. It is a lever- 
action single-shot rifle about ten years old. 

Is this company still in existence? Is it a 
good rifle? 

I am going to get a new .22 rifle. I have 
chosen the slide-action type of either Remington 
or Savage or the Winchester model 1906. Of these 
makes, which would you consider the most ac- 
curate and serviceable? 

F. S. THompson. 


Ans.—I regret to advise you that the Hop- 
kins & Allen Co. discontinued business about 
1917 or it might have been slightly earlier. 
The factory was put on a large war contract 
and I believe was subsequently purchased by 
the Marlin Rockwell Co. for the production 
of the aeroplane machine guns which they were 
making. 

Your rifle is a good substantial weapon which, 
in good condition, should compare favorably 
with any of the modern, inexpensive single-shot 
.22’s. In purchasing a new repeating rifle I 
must leave it entirely to your personal choice as 
to which you like the best. However, the Reming- 
ton Model 12, the Savage or the Winchester 
06 are thoroughly reliable in every respect. They 
are equally serviceable and accurate. 

SHootinec Epitor. 


TARGET PLATE FOR .22 SHORTS 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I would like very much to know where I could 
get a steel back for a shooting gallery. I have 
tried every place I could think of and can only 
get just common, soft steel plates. 

I want this for .22 shorts only. 

They tell me that it should be armored plate, 
so I feel sure you can tell me what kind I should 
get and where I can get it. 

Hucs WILLIAMS. 


Ans.—I am sorry to say that I don’t know 
who to advise you to go to for steel plates. 
Almost any steel manufacturer in your town 
or locality should be able to supply that informa- 
tion more readily than I could. There certainly 
must be someone near you that sells heavy steel 
so it would be unnecessary for you to have it 
shipped all the way from here. 

It is not in the least necessary for you to have 
heavy armor plate to stop .22 short bullets. 
A few cast iron stove lids is about all you need 
for that purpose. Perhaps you can find some 
old boiler, lying in the back lot or a heavy iron 
water tak no longer used and from which you 
can get somebody to cut a chunk with an acetylene 
torch. It doesn’t take much to stop a .22 short. 

SHootinc Epitor. 


SHOTGUN BORING 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

Will a brush shell in a 12-gauge full-choke 
pump gun make as large a pattern as an ordinary 
shell in a modified choke? Is the killing distance 
as far in a modified barrel as in a full? 

What are the advantages of a 30-inch barrel 


over the 28-inch? 
Joun W. Betz. 


Ans.—A brush shell in a full-choke barrel will 
make as open a pattern as a true cylinder gun 
would at 30 yards. In other words, it will scatter 
a great deal more than a modified choke. It will 
kill with consistency up to 35 or 40 yards. A 
modified choke will kill to about 55 yards and a 
full choke to 60. 

Generally speaking, the average man is better 
suited to the modified barrel for long shots than 
he is with the full choke. There is no advantage 
in the 30-inch barrel over the 28-inch as far as 
killing power and pattern is concerned, but one 
does point a little more accurately because of its 
greater length. 

Suootine EpitTor. 


RUST AND OTHER THINGS 


Carr. Paut A. Curtis: 

1. This first question may cause you to laugh 
to yourself, as being something ridiculous, but 

have a friend who never uses a nitro-solvent 
or other oil in any of his guns or rifles. He says 
that he has never found it to be necessary. He 
simply brushes them or wipes them out clean 
with a rag and lets it go at that. I have argued 
against his method but he insists that he has 
never had the bore rust. What are the facts as 
you see them? 

2.1 have in my possession a Model 92 Win- 
chester carbine, the | ee of which is in perfect 
condition. The barrel on this model is lighter 
than that of many rifles, as it is the .44 caliber. 
I believe that, for the first few shots, this arm 
1S as near accurate as reasonably possible for 
Such a short barrel, but I am inclined to think 
that beyond the Sth or 6th shot, when fired 
rapidly, it is quite inaccurate. Do you know of 





cA Veteran Deer Hunter 
Knows Hunting Clothes 


E KNOWS the superiority of genuine Utica- 
Duxbak Hunting Clothes. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury they have best met every huntet’s need. Keeping him 
dry in rain, sleet and snow—without retaining body 
moisture. Keeping him warm in keen wind and bitter 
cold. Free where necessary for quick action, yet properly 
snug for hard traveling. Standing every test of comfort, 
wear and tear without a fault. Because made for it. 
America’s highest quality Hunting Clothes, yet moder- 
ately priced. 

Buy genuine Utica-Duxbak Hunting Clothes for any 
kind of hunting. The choice of veterans everywhere, for 
use from cloudland to canebrake, and from rice lake and 
tidewater bay to woodlot, field and prairie. 

Hunting Coats in six improved styles, three of them 
patented. Breeches in short, medium and long sizes for 
proper fit. Long Pants, Shell Vests, Hat-Caps, Caps, 
Leggings. Ask your dealer, or write to us. 


UTICA-DUXBAK Corp. 
2 Noyes Street 
Utica, N. Y. 


“Sheds water like 
a duck’s back” 
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Send me FREE your new 1930 Style 
Book of all genuine Utica-Duxbak Hunt- 
ing Clothes, including those you make 
of Rain-proofed Mackinaw. 
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Our new sleeping bag is the most practical, sanitary bag we have ever seen regardless of price. 
The body is a high-grade, genuine virgin wool 7-pound blanket with an 8-ounce army duck cover and a 
very high-grade 314-pound inside cotton blanket. Between the cotton and woolen blanket on bottom is a 
Silk Floss Sleeping Pad that serves as a mattress and on top is a 4-pound woolen Blanket Pad for 
warmth. The inside blanket is held in place with 16 snaps so that it can be easily removed for washing. 
Another strong feature is the automatic fastener on side that opens and closes bag in a second. With 
each sleeping bag we furnish free a small silk floss pillow and waterproof carrying bag. 

Order one of these sleeping bags and if you are not more than pleased, we will refund your money 
and pay carrying charges both ways. Sizes 33”x82”. Price complete $21.50, delivered free east of the 
Mississippi. If west, add 75 cents. 


Send for free samples and large circular showing details; also free Fall catalog 


Manufactured and Sold by L. L. Bean, 160 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 











Cold, wet feet never helped a bul- 
let go straight to its mark. Un- 
comfortable feet never brought a 
hunter home happy. If you want 
to get the most pleasure out of | 
your trips—give your 
feet the protection 
they deserve. Wear 
Russell's. You can't 
find a better friend 
for your feet—light, 
flexible, watertight, 
and durable—plus the 
faithful comfort that 
only a genuine mocca- 
sin boot can give. You're 
stamping yourself a true 
sportsman when you wear 
Russell's. Because they're 
the finest boots money 
can buy—yet cheapest in 
the long run. Can be re- 
soled many times. Write 
today for free catalog show- 
ing complete line in actual 
colors. 
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MOCCASIN CO. 
946 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wis. 
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Note waterproof feature 
of the double vamp con- 
struction. Ail seams 












tightly sealed. Hand sew- 
ed from choicest leathers. 
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BAYCO water ballast decoy 


Weight 11 oz. Steady as a live duck. 
Cannot upset. Durability guaranteed. 
$1.75 for sample prepaid. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. $18.00 dozen. 


BAYCO DECOY COMPANY, INC. |} 
419 Whitney Bldg. New Orleans, La. | 

















m7 Rotten Shot? 
Forget it! 


a , Put Wilbur Gun Sights on your 
gun and watch the birds drop. Makesa poor marks. 
man good and a good one better. For quail, grouse, 
woodcock, ducks—any oe pany bi Clamps on 
breech of double-barrel n. Specify gauge. Post- 
id $2.50 including booklet “Wing Shooting Made 
Easy.” New York Agents, Abercrombie & Fitch. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHTS 
P.O. Box 185, Times Sq.. N. Y. City 


























Highpower Headlight 
without an equal for 
Hunting Coon, ’Possum, 
Frogs, Gators, Fish, etc. 
Used by Professionals 
throughout the World. 











Send for Free Catalog 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. || 
508 S. Dearborn St. Dept. 21 








Chicago, 111. | 
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a reason why it should be or is it that a personal 
element enters into it? 1 use an ordinary smoke- 
less cartridge with velocity of about 1600 feet 
per second, 

3. 1 have also a Model 86, .45-90 Winchester 
rifle, 22-inch barrel, half magazine. Now I un- 
derstand that both of these rifles, this one and 
the one mentioned above, are of an old ty 
big bullet, low-velocity style. But the new high- 
velocity, slow-burning powders put them in a 
different class from which they were originally 
intended, as far as velocity of the bullet is con- 
cerned. But what about the accuracy? Does the 
bullet tend to whip or keyhole on account of the 
slow twist in these guns? Could the .45-90 be 
depended on for accuracy with the high-velocity 
cartridges which give velocity of about 2000 feet 
per second? 

4. What is the proper manner of caring for 
the empty cases off the above rifles where I de- 
sire to reload them with black powder for prac- 
tise shooting? Is there any solution or solutions 
into which I can put the shells after firing which 
will clean them up and prevent further cor- 
rosion ? 

Recinatp W. SHEPHERD. 


Ans.—Either your friend, who never cleans 
his rifles with a nitro-solvent but just wipes 
them out with a clean rag, lives in an unusually 
dry climate where there 1s practically no mois- 
ture or he keeps his guns in an unusually dry 
place. Guns cannot rust from the result of shoot- 
ing unless there is dampness in the atmosphere 
around them. It is not the powder residue which 
rusts; it is the moisture collected by the salts 
in the powder residue. The only place that | 
know where a man can satisfactorily go for 
years without cleaning his gun, is in the desert 
country of the Southwest or in the Sahara 
Desert. 

The fact that the barrel of your .44 rifle ap- 
pears to be accurate for the first few shots and 
then becomes inaccurate, can only be laid to 
the fact that either you don’t shoot as well after 
the first few shots, due to a nervous reaction, or 
that when the barrel becomes heated and ex- 
pands, it bears against the forearm in such a 
way as to throw it out of alignment. This is 
possible, though not probable. 

You will find that either of these rifles will 
be much more accurate with the low-velocity 
ammunition for which they were intended than 
for the new high-velocity brands. Nevertheless, 
for all practical accuracy on big game, the .45- 
90 high-velocity shell can be depended upon for 
game shooting up to 200 yards. 

When you wish to reload old cases, you should 
decap them as quickly as possible and boil them 
in washing soda for a few minutes to remove 
the powder residue from the inside. They should 
not be heated very long, however, or quickly 
chilled so as to spoil the annealing of the brass: 

Suoorine Epitor. 


TOO BAD! 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

have a 12-gauge Winchester hammerless 
repeating shotgun. Recently while hunting, mud 
got in the muzzle and it now has a slight 
bulge about 2% inches from the muzzle. I am 
thinking of sawing it off to 25% inches and 
shooting high-powered shells. It was a full- 
choke 28-inch barrel. 

Now please tell me, if possible, at what range 
it are be effective. Would it be a good gun 
for rabbits, squirrels and pheasants? There are 
very few ducks near here. 

have short arms. Could I shorten the stock, 
say one inch, without spoiling the drop? Has the 
length of a barrel really anything to do with 
the range of a gun? Would a 410-gauge 26-inch 
barrel make a good squirrel gun? 

Please answer as soon as possible so I can 
get this gun ready for the rabbit season. 

J. B. Octe. 


Ans.—A number of our readers seem to have 
this trouble of getting mud in their gun barrels. 
Sometimes it is a dangerous thing. However, it is 
hard luck and too bad that it happened. It only 
takes a very slight obstruction in the muzzle of a 
shotgun to split or bulge it. Whether it will be 
necessary for you to get a new barrel or not 
depends on how bad the bulge is. You may find 
that the choke is not affected and that the gun 
shoots a remarkably close pattern. On the other 
hand, the pattern may be ruined. You can only 
tell this by testing it. 

If you cut off the barrel to 25% inches, you 
will remove every vestige of choke from it and 
you will have a true cylinder gun that will be 
no good except for the very shortest range 
shooting. It would certainly not be effective 
over forty yards and even might not be at that 
range, but it would be all right for rabbits and 
squirrels. 

My suggestion would be to send the gun back 
to the Winchester Co., buy a new 28-inch barrel, 
full choke, for duck shooting and advise them 
to cut off the old barrel just back of the bulge 
and if possible, to recess-choke it sc as to give 
an improved cylinder pattern. I think they can 
choke it up that much. They can at the same 
time shorten the stock about an inch without 


| spoiling the drop, but T think an inch would be 


too much. Over an inch will make a radical 


| difference. 


The length of a barrel, within reason, has 


nothing to do with the range of a gun. It is 
entirely a matter of choke. That is why, if you 
cut two or three inches off the muzzle, you will 
ruin the shooting of the gun, as the choke is 
always within about two inches of the muzzie. 

I certainly would not recommend a 410-gauge 
gun for squirrel shooting. Squirrels are tough 
and hard to kill. You need a more powerful gun 
than the 410. 

Suootinc Epitor. 


ON SELECTION OF AMMUNITION 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 
would appreciate advice on the following: 

What is the best cartridge for deer and black 
bear for a .30 calibre automatic Remington rifle 
and the best cartridge for a Winchester .30 
calibre Model 1894 to be used on the same 
game? The country is very wooded and brushy. 

Can the Winchester 54 carbine be fired without 
the bolt being closed? What is the group to be 
expected at 200 yards? What is the best front 
sight to be used with a Lyman rear sight? 


J. A. Harrey. 


Ans.—In my opinion there is no “best” cart- 
ridge. In most instances it is largely a matter of 
personal preference. All our standard makes are 
reliable and thoroughly accurate. Don’t worry 
about which load you are using. Get an accurate 
rifle which has been accurately adjusted for a 
certain cartridge; stick to it and don’t change. 
It will be a good cartridge if the man behind it 
knows how to shoot. 

In a .30 calibre Remington automatic I would 
be inclined to use the Gentestea -30_ calibre 
ammunition and for deer and black bear I would 
prefer the 165-grain load known as the Reming- 
ton Express. 

In the Winchester Model 94 I would use either 
the Remington Express with a 165-grain bullet 
which is similar in power or the Winchester of 
the same weight. The Winchester Model 54 car- 
bine cannot be fired unless the bolt is completely 
closed. 

A good shot at 200 yards using a Lyman 48 
rear peep-sight, such as the rifle is equipped with, 
should be able to make four- to five-inch groups. 

Snootine Eprtor. 


MAGNUMS 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

am a regular reader of Fierp & Stream, and 
I am writing to you to ask you to give me the 
name and address of the people who make the 
Magnum shotguns. 


R. Waker 


Ans.—A Magnum shotgun is not a specific 
make. It is a type. Magnum shotguns are pro- 
duced by many different companies algoad. A- 
mong the most famous sguitalinas making them 
are G, E. Lewis Co. of Birmingham and William 
Ford of Birmingham. These guns would cost in 
the neighborhood of $250.00 to $400.00. I have 
one which I recently purchased for long-range 
duck shooting. 

I would like to add that the average man has 
no need for such a gun. It is a special-purpose 
weapon, only good for extremely long shots and is 
a handicap at mid-ranges. The nearest approach 
to the Magnum gun made in this country is the 
Super Fox 12-bore and the L. C. Smith so-called 
long-range gun, both of which are made with 
three-inch chambers for heavy loads. 

Snootinc Eprror. 


A POOR SELECTION 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: ; 

would appreciate a few suggestions with 
respect to converting a U. S. 1917 rifle to sport- 
ing proportions. 

What is a good weight for such an arm, ex- 
cluding weight of sling? The metal butt-plate is 
to be replaced by sponge pad. Which model front 
sight is suitable? 

Excluding the No. 48, what is a good rear 
peep-sighf? I purpose to remove some metal 
from the rear sight-base if you think it advisabie. 

Grorce Kettis. 


Ans.—To begin with, I don’t think much of the 
Model '17 rifle as a subject for conversion to 
sporting use. I have seen it done. In fact, I had 
one so refinished myself but I would advise any- 
body to put his time and trouble to a_more 
suitable action such as a Springfield or military 
Mauser. 

Aside from this, however, if you intend to do 
the work, I would urge you not to reduce the 
gun below 7% pounds as a minimum, for a rifle 
of less weight is unsatisfactory for use with the 
Springfield cartridge. I would equip the rifle with 
a small ivory-bead front sight of sufficient height 
to reduce the point blank range to 100 yards 
with the rear sight in its lowest position. Lyman 
will supply this for you on special order at no 
additional cost. 

In regard to the rear sight, I can suggest no 
improvement on the Lyman 48 which is by al 
odds one of the finest sights, in my opinion, that 
has ever been produced. 

Snoottne Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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SECOND ANNUAL INTER-SEC- 
TIONAL SKEET CHAMPIONSHIP 


EPTEMBER 6th and 7th marked 
S the Second Annual Skeet Classic, 
staged by the Remington Arms 
Rifle & Gun Club at their Lordship, 
Connecticut, double skeet field. The main 
events were scheduled Sunday, September 
7th, to decide the Individual and Team 
Championships of the East. Five-man 
teams, made up of the finest skeet shots 
in the East, trekked hundreds of miles 
over smooth concrete roads to match 
their mighty prowess with the scat- 
ter gun. Weather conditions were ideal, 
which in a measure accounted for the 
most remarkable scores ever turned in at 
a skeet tournament. It was a great con- 
test, not only for the participants but, also, 
for the gallery. A great many skeet en- 
thusiasts, not eligible to compete, con- 
tentedly stood on the side lines to witness 
one sure-winning team after another be- 
come edged out of the lead by the narrow 
margin of one bird. As one old veteran 
of the “clays” expressed it, “Never be- 
lieved such scores were possible at this 
new*fangled game—they all seem to be 
going crazy about it. Never again expect 
to witness such a tight race or such con- 
sistently high scores.” A team to show 
at all had to average 95 per cent or better. 
In the Individual Championship race the 
winner, A. C. Strahlendorff, of the Hud- 
son County Rod & Gun Club (New Jer- 
sey), came through with a perfet score of 
100, just nosing out George Jacklitsh of 
the Wildwood Skeet Club (New Jersey), 
who dropped only one bird in his second 
string, finishing with a total of 99 out of 
100. It was an up-hill fight all the way. 
Following closely on their heels were four 
more “big shots”, C. Mitchell of Waltham, 
Mass., Layton of Hudson County, N. J., 
Kelly and White of Quincy, Mass., all 
tied for third place with 98 out of 100. 
Bringing up the van for fourth place 
were eight more mighty nimrods, all 
tied with 97 out of 100—Bunten of Wal- 
tham, Mass., Butler, Lewis and Leonard 
of Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., Talmage of 
East Hampton, Long Island, Stransky of 
Wildwood, N. J., Lucas of Hudson County, 
, and Egan of Roseland Community, 


, The team race proved even more excit- 
ing, with a rivalry worked up to fever 
heat. An otherwise perfectly managed 
shoot was marred, unfortunately, by the 
waivering decision of the referee over a 
pair of protested targets shot at from No. 
7 Station by Lohman of the Hudson 
County Team. It was deemed advisable 
to refer a highly technical point involved 
for final decision to the National Skeet 
Association’s Directors, located in various 
parts of the country. The referee declared 
both birds lost, claiiing that Lohman 
broke the incoming bird first and missed 
the outgoing bird entirely. Skeet rules re- 
quire shooting at the birds in the reverse 
order, unless the shooter declares his in- 
tention of taking the incomer first. The 


Hudson County Team protested, claiming 
the decision should have been lost and 
dead, that the outgoing bird was shot at 


first and missed. They further claimed that | 
the incomer was partly broken in flight, | 
either defective or chipped in some other | 


unexplainable way, that Lohman fired his 
second shot at the remaining segment of 
the target and pulverized it. The referee 
permitted the targets to be thrown over, 
resulting in two dead birds. This brought 
forth a protest from the Quincy, Mass. 
team, the nearest contender. When “Old 
Sol” was still feebly endeavoring to reflect 
its rays over the field the last shot was 
fired in the greatest skeet match which 
has ever been held. 
Below follows the detailed score: 


Team No. 1. 
Wattuam Gun Crus, Waltham, Mass. 

O. Bunten 97 

C. Mitchell 98 

O. Mitchell 94 

R. Clark 95 

A. Macone 96 —480 
Team No. 2. 


Martua’s Vineyarp Skeet Cive, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass 


Wm. Winslow 90 
S. Butler 97 
W. Lewis ¢ 97 
W. Dugan 91 
Al Leonard 97 —472 
Team No. 3. 
Utica Gun Civus, Utica, N. Y. 
E. L. Seavey 94 
J. Heintz 89 
F. Bennett 90 
B. Clark 91 
W. Heintz 89 —453 
Team No. 4. 
Savace Skeet Crivs, Utica, N. Y 
S. Wade 94 
A. Hagues 91 
N. S. Millichamp 91 
A. W. Cellini R89 
W. Sheehan - 94 —459 
Team No. 5. 
East Hampton Skeet Cive, 
East Hampton, N. Y. 
E. Talmage 97 
Wm. Hand 89 
jos Guyer 90 
George Guyer &8 
Paul Skinner 96 —460 
Team No. 6. 
Baryton Skeet Crves, Babylon, N. Y. 
H. Dewey 91 
J. Wohlfarth 89 
R. Ritchie 92 
E. Fishel R8 
A. P. Leonard 86 —446 
Team No. 7. 


Witpwoop Grove Skreet Cive, Team No. 1, 
Pine Brook, ; 


E. Stransky 97 
G. Jacklitsh 99 
G. Koeck 94 
Dr. R. Barrett 94 
I.. Delmonico 92 —476 
Team No. 8. 
Quincy Gun Cvs, Quincy, Mass. 
W. F. Kelly 98 
E. Bollong 94 
F. Van Tirrell 96 
G. Sylvester 95 
C. F. White 98 —481 


Team No. *9. 

Witpwoop Grove Skeet Cius, Team No. 
Pine Brook, N. J. 
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Get This New Thrill Out 
of Hunting and Fishing 


Half the pleasure in hunting and fishing depends 
upon the way you start out. Lost or stolen equip- 
ment—damaged clothing—mislaid articles and 
similar aggravations frequently take the edge off 
of an otherwise perfect day. 

With the A-S-E Steel Sports Cabinet, you can 
keep your complete outdoor equipment in one 
definite sgsitasaes from dirt, moths, rodents and 
thieves. 

There is a fibre gun rest for five single or dou- 
ble-barreled guns—rod rack — and four large, 
roomy shelves for tackle, fish basket, cartridges, 
decoys and other small equipment. 

In addition, rust-proofed coat hooks and coat 
hanger rod provide a place for the owner’s com- 
plete outdoor wear. 

The A-S-E Steel Sports Cabinet is built of re- 
inforced steel, with three-point latch and a strong 
cabinet lock. Measures 24’’ wide, 21’’ deep and 
65"’ high overall. Price, with realistic grained 
wood finish in walnut or mahogany, $34.50, f.0.b. 
Aurora, Ill. Dark green lacquer finish, $29.50. 
Order one of these cabinets today, through your 
sporting goods dealer, or use the coupon below. 





ORDER BLANK 
Please ship one A-S-E Steel Sports Cabinet to: 


Deeitie ocncdcudnsb cudsececdsasbebebhbtnnewoce 
Plat 0 s06 0 sediccnudecsidieaadecse 
Gewicncnwcacecenncecasttn GRR deiimnamecse-< 
O) Walnut [Mahogany ([] Dark Green Finish 
0 Check O Draft O Money Order $ 


Mail to All-Steel-Equip Company, ge, 
120Griffth Avenue—Aurora, Illinois 















Huntin Cold 
Rain or Snow 


and jike it. 


This Button on Every Coat 
Guarantees the New 















ALL WOOL 
WATER PROOF 


Huatine Suit 


Hunt all day in snug 
warmth and comfort. 
Garments are made 
from 30 oz. all wool. 
Woven in fast colors 
—red and black, 
Styled to give 
every hunting 
need. Made up 
in breeches 
with horsehide 
patches, stag 
shirt, coat and 
cap. The only 
woolen line of 
sport garments 
with the wa- 
ter - repellent 
guarantee em- 
bossed on the 


button. 
BLOOD PROOF 
GAME POCKET 


Coat is full lined in back. Has outside cape in front, 
adjustable sleeves and four buttoned patch pockets. Slicker 
lined blood proof pocket across back with side entrances, 

Sleeves are pendulum style. Ask for DRYBAK woolen 
apparel and get the utmost in hunting comfort, warmth, 
wear and convenience. No. CC10 Coat $13.25 





TRE PRYBAK CORP., 93 Worth St., New York City 





GENTLEMEN: Send me special catalog containing infor- 
mation about woolen apparel. 

Name. 

Address... 




















$5.50 


Smaller 
Size 


$3.75 


Holds 
200 
Shells 







in original cartons, 
safe from water. Tray holds 
cleaning rod, solvent, etc. Has 
Corbin hasp lock. Handle recessed 
in lid. At your dealer’s, or write us for circular. 













HOBART METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
803-16th Ave. S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








SPORTSMAN SEAT PAD 


A handy waterproof khaki, felt 
filled pad 9” x 13”, weighs 8 
ounces. Cut shows pad in posi- 
tion for use. Pulls up on web 
slides and buttons to center 
button. Does not show under 
coat. Have safe comfort when 
sitting on rocks, ground, 
logs, wet boats, ete. Pad 
fastens to inside lining, Cut shows 
banting coat wrong side out. Pur- 
pase from your desler or order di- 

= $1.50 postpaid. 
SPORTSMAN SEAT MFG. CO. 

Mount Union, Pa. 







Pat. Apr 
26, 1927 
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W. Monzo 81 

J. Monzo 93 

E. Whiting 80 

H. Ammerman 87 —426 
Team No. 10. 


Hupson County Rop & Gun Cvs, Team No. 1. 
Jersey City, N. 
c. 


E. Lucas 97 
E. E. Garland 92 
A. Strahlendorff 100 
D. T. Layton 98 
F. J. Lohman 95*—482 
Team No. 11. 


Remincton Arms Rirte & Gun Cxus, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


George Silvers 92 

G. Nothnagle 90 

W. C. Capewell 86 

W. Thompson 93 

A. B. Gully 90 —451 
Team No. 12. 


Roseranp Community Gun C vs, Inc., Rose- 
land, N. J. 


Joseph Egan 98 
raeger 94 
A. Edmonds 94 
Buddy Jones 92 


William Droge 93 —471 


Team No. 13. 


| Sourn County Rop & Gun Cuvus, Westerly, 
R 


— * 

A. H. Chapman 95 

R. J. Sherman 94 

R. Mitchell 90 

E, J. Mulvaney 90 

A. J. Smith 84 —453 


Team No. 14. 


Hupson County Rov & Gun Crvs, 
Team No. 2, Jersey City, i 


W.. Marron 75 

P. Marron 51 

D. S. Klar 87 

M. Zelinski 87 

J. Thumal 88 —388 
Fe J. i chen’ s score rests with the decision 


of the N. S. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


. Assn.—93 or 95. 


E are very happy indeed to be able 

to publish herewith a letter re- 
ceived from Capt. Stan B. Wade. This 
letter should prove intensely interesting 
and we would like to hear whether or not 
you folks agree with the Captain. Here 
it is: 


“Skeet Department Editor, 
Field & Stream, 

578 Madison Ave., 

New York City, N. Y. 


“Dear Mr. Editor, 

“The article on Skeet by Capt. Curtis, 
Mr. Wm, Harnden Foster’s letter and 
your foot-note were most timely. 

“The writer attended the Eastern Sec- 
tional Skeet Championship Shoot at Lord- 


| ship, Conn. on Sept. 7th and there observed 


the shooting of many of the highest scor- 
ing ‘Skeet’ shots in the East. 

“I was amazed to find that the majority 
of these men do not shoot Skeet at all! 
I talked to many of the officials at this 
shoot; to Mr. Foster and to Mr. Ahlin, 
the Secretary of the N. S. S. A. and most 
of them agreed with me that these ‘ex- 
perts’ were not shooting Skeet, but all 
refused to do anything about it, apparently 
fearing criticism. 

“Except in a few cases, no attempt was 


| made by these shooters to observe Rule 
| 3 which provides that the gun shall not 


be put to the shoulder until the bird is 
seen in the air. The accepted procedure 
was to call ‘Pull’ or ‘Mark’ and simul- 
taneously position the gun. This accounts 
for many of the high scores, although 
some of the best scorers in the shoot ob- 
served Rule 3 carefully. 

“The principal difference between 
straight trap-shooting and Skeet lies in 
this rule. Its non-observance in the East 
and possibly elsewhere has built up the 


| group of ‘gun-pointers’ who as Mr. Foster 


mentions in his letter to Capt. Curtis, 


| never shot a bird over a dog. They are 


not Skeet shots—they have degenerated 
Skeet into another form of straight trap- 
shooting—easier than straight trap-shoot- 
ing, in my humble opinion. 

“My protests against the disregard of 
this rule met with a very cold reception. 
I was told that the trap-puller was sup- 
posed to get the bird in the air while the 
shooter was raising his gun, an obvious 
impossibility. No puller can hear the com- 
mand to ‘pull’, then perform the act, give 
the machinery of the trap time to func- 
tion and get the bird in the air while the 
shooter finishes positioning his gun. It 
was suggested to me that I was a d—— 
poor sportsman not to take a licking and 
like it. As a matter of fact the team on 
which I shot produced a higher total 
score than anybody on the team expected, 
so we were not ‘sore-heads’. We tried to 
shoot Skeet, tried to observe Rule 3 and 
were soundly beaten by teams many of 
which made no attempt to shoot on even 
terms. 

“Continued disregard of Rule 3 will 
kill Skeet just as straight trap-shooting 
has been killed. If, as Lordship Officials 
told me, this rule cannot be strictly en- 
forced, let’s eliminate the rule and we'll 
all average 95%! Otherwise, nothing can 
save the game—except a new Rule 3. 

“I propose that Rule 3 be changed to 
cover the following idea. In the field—and 
Skeet should as nearly as possible duplicate 
actual field conditions—a hunter’s first 
warning that a bird is on the wing is when 
he hears the bird get up! To apply this 
to Skeet, let the shooter take position, load 
his gun and say ‘Ready,’ with his gun in 
‘field position’—whatever it may be, ex- 
cept not at shoulder. The puller is then 
to spring the trap. The puller should not 
spring the trap instantly but should wait 
for a varying number of seconds, so that 
the shooter will not know exactly when 
he will hear the trap and see the bifd. Let 
the puller make it just as tough as he can 
—game birds do not consider a hunter’s 
nerves! Adoption of such a rule in place 
of the present Rule 3 will accomplish sev- 
eral things :— 

“1. The good field shot will be the high 
Skeet scorer—not the mechanical auto- 
maton who now ignores sportsmanship 
and shoots only for a high score. 

“2. It will be fair to all, as no shooter 
will be able to take advantage of the rule 
to = discomfiture of a clean shooting 
rival. 

“3. It will build up Skeet shooting by 
attracting hunters who now try Skeet 
once—break 25% or 50% and quit be- 
cause they cannot compete with trained 
machines, 

“4, Referees will be spared the necessity 
of ‘calling’ unsportsmanlike shooters. 

“5. Tournaments will be fair to all. 

“There will be difficulty in adapting this 
proposed rule to any Skeet field. 

“Where the traps are pulled by the 
loaders, on doubles the loader behind the 
shooter can flag the other loader so that 
the targets will be thrown simultaneously. 

“Incidentally, there is another reason 
why Skeet scores run higher than they 
formerly did. A new (?) type of gun has 
been developed—straight cylinder-bored 
automatics are most popular—with heavy 
loads of small chilled shot. Probably 1% 
ounces of No. 9 chilled shot are most oun 
but 114 ounces of No. 10 chilled shot are 
even more deadly when used in a ‘sprin- 
kling pot’ which ‘would be inhuman to use 
on game. 

“Let’s argue this thing out now and save 
the sport of Skeet before it degenerates 
too far. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Capt. Stan. B. Wade” 
(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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MULLIKIN’S BLOODHOUNDS 
(Continued from page 13) 


baby girl, just wakin’ up, and her little | 
dog lickin’ her face and hands. The dog | 
had waked her, and she put one arm} 
around him. I ran in to get her, and as I 
picked her up I could see that she had 
done a sight of cryin’ before she fell | 
asleep. Good thing the weather was warm, | 
so her sleep out of doors hadn’t hurt her 
a bit, though she was scratched up some 
by the briars. 
““Her father saw her in my arms as [| 
come back out of the briars, and he dashed 
for her. He took her and hugged her, but 
it seemed like he couldn’t say a word. 
Nobody could. Finally, just to get himself 
in hand, I reckon, he turned to me and 
asked, ‘How much money do you want} 
for your services, Captain?’ 

“‘T wasn’t studyin’ about that,’ I an-|! 
swered. 

“Yes, sir; I’ve run many a chase, but 
that one had the finest end.” 


SHADES OF ROBIN HOOD 
(Continued from page 21) 


missed this shot I had better go back to 
the rifle. 

For a moment my bow trembled slight- 
ly from the tension of the cord, and then, 
just as I had it steady, the rabbit leaped 
from its fancied concealment. I drove my 
shaft, veering the point of aim a bit to 
the left in hope that he would run into it. 
The bunny for which my shaft was in- 
tended bounded away unscathed, but the 
broadhead, aimed a trifle high, buried it- 
self in the neck of a second rabbit, which 
had leaped a fraction of a second after the 
first from a point a few feet beyond. At 
my cry of “Success!” Jan came running 
up, and I proudly exhibited my game. | 

From the position in which the bunny | 
lay, it was evident that he had been shot 
on the run. Thereafter Jan hunted with| 
such seriousness that an observer might | 
have suspected he was making a final | 
effort to stave off starvation. Whether it | 
was his earnestness or luck, the fact re- | 
mains that a few minutes after my initial | 
success I saw him drive an arrow through 
a running cottontail with such force that 
after it had passed through the quarry, 
the broadhead was hopelessly blunted on 
a boulder beyond. 

Self-confidence is usually a factor in| 
success. Before, we had calmly accepted 
the fact that we were almost bound to 
miss our marks. Now we knew that we 
were capable of killing with the bow and 
arrow. That morning we bagged seven 
rabbits between us, although I must con- 
fess that the majority of them were shot 
while sitting in the brush. I have one to 
my credit that was shot at 37 yards. 

With our mutual success to urge us on, 
Jan and I presently found ourselves in a 
ravine, scanning the leafless branches for 
some sign of a squirrel. Unless a hunter 
possesses arboreal instincts, let him not 
waste his arrows by driving them upward 
into a tree. Likely as not, they will be- 
come lodged in some of the remote por- 
tions and consequently be lost to the archer 
if he is unable to reach them with his 
pliers. A tornado will not loosen a 
broadhead arrow once it has been 
driven into a branch with a heavy hunt- 
ing bow. 

Despite these known difficulties, Jan 
and I were feeling just cocky enough to 
believe that we could knock a squirrel 
rom his happy home. Sometimes, prin- 
cipally for practice, we would shoot’ an 
arrow into a nest. When it was occupied 
and the point missed him, out would come 
the squirrel to seek immediately new 























Gan is differ- 
ent... superior. 
You see in the focus- 
ing hood a full-pic- 
ture-size image of 
your subject in exact 
focus, up to the very 
instant of exposure. 
Fine lens, shutter fast 
as lightning, yet easy 
to operate — Graflex 
gets the difficult pic- 
tures — makes artistic 
composition easier, 
ends guesswork in 
focusing. 
































This Christmas 


...a Graflex! 
For the Whole Family 


A Graflex Camera is a continuous present to 
members of the family absent from th 
as well as those present —to Mother and Dad 
: it is a source of real pride. 


When children are young — a Graflex by all 
means! It’s the Camera for capturing the most 
fleeting, most beloved expressions of swift-changing 
childhood — wonderful for artistic enlargements — real 
treasured mementos when mailed to the folks at home. 


e fireside 


To youngsters in their ’teens a Graflex brings popular- 
ity as well as pleasure. Bob off at college—with the one 
camera for fast moving athletics. Sue at school or sum- 
mer camp, able to take the finest of all the pictures. 


Don’t Put It Off! See Nearest Dealer Today! 


GHRAKLEX 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. 





-- ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


——_—_— ei ee 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept. 78, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Please send booklet titled “ Why a Graflex?”’, regarding the simply-operated camera 
that ends guesswork in focusing ...to name and address on margin of this page. 





Whether you're flushing a bird, 
jumping a deer or stalking a lion, 











you want footwear that is light, 

















flexible, absolutely comfortable 
and at the same time has the 
built-in qualities that mean long 
service. 


For more than half a century 
sportsmen have been getting 
just these qualities in Bass Moc- 
casins. They are True Mocca- 
sins, an essential part of every 
sportsman’s equipment and they 
are reasonable in price. 


Write for Free Catalog 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


900 Main Street 
WILTON ° MAINE 
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TURKEY CALLS 
DUCK CALLS, CROW CALLS 


My Glodo model Duck Call for this season repre- 
sents the highest class of workmanship and material 
that can go into a game call. These Calls guaran- 
teed to please the most exacting sportsman. No 
better call can be made. Instructions with each call 
have original exercise for teaching the duck lan- 
guage never published before. Call complete with 
four reeds and instructions, $5.00. . 

Turpin Model Duck Call for professional use 
with plain checkered walnut barrel, $7.50. With 
finely checkered, highly figured walnut barrel, 
$10.00. 

New Box Turkey Call guaranteed to make per- 
fect imitation of hen yelp, gobbler yelp and Gob- 
ble, $5.00. 

Imported Amaranth Turkey Yelper, $3.50. 

Hand book “Hunting the Wild Turkey,” $1.50, 

Finest hand made Crow Call, an entirely new 
model which can be taken readily apart and tuned 
as easily as a Duck Call, $2.50. 

Phonograph Game Call record, has wild turkey 
calling on one side, duck calling on the other. A 
most practical device for learning to call ducks 
and wild turkeys, $2.50. (sent by express) 


TOM TURPIN 
1150 Eastmoreland Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 


Reference Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., Union 
Planters Bank & Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted. Fur rugs, tan- 
ning, ladies’ furs. Splendid game heads, fur rugs, 
ete., for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists (eyes, 


scalps, tools, ete.). Bucktails and feathers for fly tying. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
. - Merkel Bros. - Manalicher,- Webley - Scott, etc. 
Fall line American Arms & Ammunition 
8 Res! te Whelen's Revised Spec 
stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. # Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 




















stamping grounds. -Then would follow a 
wild shooting party. 

When the game was directly above, 
sometimes we would experience icy feel- 
ings as an arrow buried itself into the 
earth a few feet from us upon its return. 
But with each volley, our arrow supply 
would be depleted from one to three 
arrows. Incidentally, one cannot make 
good arrows for less than fifty or sixty 
cents apiece for materials, not to mention 
the intricate workmanship necessary. 

Is it worth while? Some may say not, 
but Jan and I now are certain of it, for 
the morning of which I have been speak- 
ing we accounted for seven rabbits and 
five squirrels. The greatest sport that ever 
I have known jn the hills and groves of 
Kansas! 

When Jan shot his first squirrel, the 
animal was clinging to the bole of a huge 
oak whence it had retreated upon hearing 
my approach from the opposite side. My 
partner took advantage of the occasion 
to drive a point with considerable force 
through the back of the game. But the 
squirrel did not tumble down—indeed not, 
for the point of the arrow had pinned him 
securely to the tree trunk. Slowly and 
with much difficulty Jan climbed to his 
prize, but after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to withdraw the shaft found it 
necessary to pull the animal over the 
feathered end and then dislodge the point 
with pliers. 

Perhaps I have given the impression 
that my hunting companion and I are be- 
coming pretty good with the longbow. 
Actually, we are nothing of the sort, for 
our hits comprise but a small percentage 
of our total number of shots. And yet one 
cannot completely disregard the age-old 
truth: “Practice makes perfect.” 

There is nothing phenomenal at all 
about the hunter who kills with the bow 
and arrow, as many are wont to believe. 
I am sure that any one who learns the 
fundamentals of archery and is not easily 
discouraged will eventually be able to say 
truthfully that he has shot game with that 
sporting weapon. May his first satisfaction 
be soon. 

I cannot help but feel that the use of 
the hunting bow elevates even rabbit 
shooting to a high position in sport 
classifications. But let me suggest that if 
the hunting archer hates to return home 
with nothing to show for his excursion 
except possibly sore fingers and a great 
hunger, he had better pack a gun on his 
other shoulder until he becomes proficient. 


WIDE OPEN SPACES 
(Continued from page 20) 


kind of a bird was that last one you 
knocked down?” 

The boy held it up. 

“Gosh, that’s a dandy!” commented our 
visitor. “They don’t come no finer than 
them old bull sprigs.” Then he noticed a 
jack-snipe lying in the shade behind the 
blind. “Why do you shoot them little fel- 
lows?” he asked. 

I gave him a lengthy discourse on the 
game qualities of the Wilson’s snipe in 
an attempt to show him what really sporty 
shooting these birds furnished. When I 
had finished and felt that I had done a 
fairly good job of extolling the qualities 
of the jack, the old-timer sniffed his dis- 
approval and commented dryly, “Don’t 
weigh as much as the shell you shot at 
him. They ain’t more than a mouthful of 
meat on a half a dozen of ’em.” 

Ripe that he wound his way on around 
t 


e pond. : 
Never will I forget those early morn- 
ings in New Mexico. While we tramped 
across the mesa from where we had to 
leave the car to the river bank, coyotes 
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serenaded us. With enthusiasm and energy 
they gave us the best they had. It sounded 
as if there were thousands of them, and 
from the dry washes echoed and re-echoed 
the hooting of horned owls. Sunrises un- 
surpassed for beauty, skies etched with 
passing waterfowl, a wealth of wild life 
practically undisturbed. 

Not a single time did we return to 
Roswell until dark, and it was necessary 
for me to get up at three o’clock in order 
to get the car and drive the mile or two 
out of town to the school, then to the 
restaurant and on to the marsh by day- 
light. A pretty strenuous life for a 
weather-worm and decrepit duck shooter 
of forty-six falls. But a fellow must keep 
his head up in the presence of his family, 
I didn’t dare admit it before him, but that 
boy darned near hunted me to death. A 
man who likes to hunt better than I do 
has never been born. But I prefer to pause 
occasionally and catch my breath. 

The day after Thanksgiving we took 
the train over to Texas, where, as the 
guests of Gene Howe, we were to top 
things off with bob-white quail and Pan- 
handle ducks. 

(To be concluded) 


TOURING FOR TROUT 
(Continued from page 23) 


The fish was dragged ruthlessly into the 
maelstrom, and I was obliged to pick my 
way over submerged boulders through 
fast water to retrieve a nineteen-inch rain- 
bow, satiny sleek. 

Back in the shallows, I combed that 
waterfall from side to side. I parted a pet 
leader when my tackle entangled with a 
ten-ton boulder and later, at the same spot, 
lost my fly trying to bring in something 
big with a rainbow tint. That was a heavy 
fish, with which I had no chance at all, 
deep as it was among jagged rocks ina 
churning caldron of wild waters. Yet 
somehow, as I sat upon a sloping stone 
in the warm sun, replacing that bit of 
feathered finery which had proved so fas- 
cinating to the fish of Idaho Creek, I 
didn’t begrudge the trout its escape. 

With feet in the water, I sat in the sun 
a long time dreaming, drowsing and 
watching a sanderling as it flitted from 
boulder to boulder or swam with that 
seeming ease which never fails to intrigue 
me, into and through swirling waters. 
The snow-streaked peaks towered ma- 
jestically into the heavens wherever I 
could see beyond the cajfion walls. A 
chipmunk fed upon something it held be- 
tween its fore-paws, not twenty feet away. 
Clarke’s crows flickered across my vision 
now and then, and all morning one or both 
of a pair of golden eagles soared and cir- 
cled near a great crag which seemed com- 
pletely to block the cafion down-stream. 

At ten o'clock I climbed upon a great 
brown boulder that split the current to 
fish a foam-coated whirlpool near the far 
bank. An otter dived off as I reached the 
summit and swam down-stream. I watched 
it out of sight. 

At eleven-fifteen two sleek, fat, black- 
tailed does, their summer coats almost yel- 
low, walked across a tiny meadow at a 
bend, unconcerned, apparently, that a hw- 
man being gazed interestedly at them as 
they went. 

About two o’clock something crashed 
through a patch of willows ahead of me 
as I cut across an unfishable bend. I 
rushed into the open just in time to see a 
lanky yearling bear hot-footing it from 
my vicinity. Its winter fur was as yet but 
partly shed and ragged, and its long face 
had an alarmed expression as comical 
as a clown’s. From a rear view, fully half 
of that bear’s hind legs seemed to me to 
be foot soles. 
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All this wild life within a few miles of 
a well-traveled highway ! Many times that 
day I mentally blessed Cayuga Kingsley 
for having brought me there. It was ex- 
actly the spot Little Bill and I had long 
been looking for. 

With five fish in my creel, each larger 
than the largest of many successful trout 
trips I have taken, I welcomed the dis- 
covery of a small side stream that emptied 
into Idaho Creek. I started up it. Im- 
mersed in fishing, the world forgotten, I 
was wading along in shallow, safer water, 
taking a trout now and then, turning all 
of them back. Suddenly I was startled by 
a sharp noise off to my right. 

Curious, I waded ashore and crept 
through the bushes. I came upon a beaver 
dam with a family of beavers, at work. 
One mature beaver swam across the pond, 


above the dam, carrying in its teeth a | 


stick of quaking asp two inches in diam- 
eter and three feet long. Another beaver, 
also fully grown, repaired the dam with 
a net-work of freshly cut willows. This 
operation, I decided, had created the sound 
that had startled me. 

3eneath me I saw a trout. A vivid trout 
with many spots and a purplish back. An 
Eastern brook trout so long that I forgot 
those interesting beavers and arose, some- 
what excitedly, to my knees to fly-fish 
for it. 

My initial attempt was, considering the 
excitement I labored under at the mo- 
ment, a cast to be proud of. I stood in 
brush to my armpits, and that big trout 
was slowly swimming away. My line went 
out in fine form, the flies settling slowly, 
silently, upon the surface three feet in 
front of the fish, yet a perceptible time 
ahead of the falling line. 

The trout’s fins quivered at sight of the 
tiny disturbance caused by the flies. It 
squared about alertly at the commotion 
created by the submerging line. I set my 
flies in gentle motion. The trout again ex- 
pressed interest. Its tail fanned slowly. It 
backed away. 

I let the flies settle six inches. That was 
a mistake. The trout calmly watched them 
go. It saw something upon the surface and 
swept regally upward. The mirror-like 
sheet was shattered into a myriad of wid- 
ening circles, and a barely audible smack 
came to my disappointed ears, 


DREW hopelessly upon my line. The 

flies started a slow retreat. To my de- 
light, the fish swung about and swam 
along immediately above my lures. A foot, 
two feet, three it followed, curious yet 
cautious. It paused. It began a wide turn, 
as though to abandon the peculiar bugs 
that floated around without moving a 
muscle. I decided to draw in and place my 
lures before the trout again as it swam 
away. 

Something, fortunately, attracted my at- 
tention just then. The ripple of a swim- 
ming beaver, perhaps. When I returned 
my eyes to the depths, that beautiful fish 
hovered once more over my flies. Hov- 
ered threateningly, fins a-fan, eyes fasten- 
ed upon a smaller trout that was coming 
inquiringly up. 

I tugged at my line with my left hand. 
The jiggling flies attracted the smaller 
fish. It darted forward to pilfer the 
food the big one guarded. Darted so fast 
that I could see but a vari-colored streak 
as it moved. 

The big trout went into action also. 
The water churned. I stood absorbed in 
the mélée below the surface. A thud upon 
my line brought me to my senses, and 
after an altogether too hurriedly ended 
play I netted both of those trout from the 
beaver dam. 

The smaller of these trout was a foot 
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I’s a SAVAGE! 


What more need be said—can be 
said—between seasoned hunters 
to describe rifle quality? 
IRTY years ago the Savage “99” 
ushered in the Reeder 4 solid 
breech design and rotary type of maga- 
zine. Today there are 7 styles and 5 
° calibers of this most famous Hi-Power 
Rifle, each embodying the technical 
superiority and mechanical perfection of 
tested Savage methods. . . built to these 

general specifications: 

Hammerless, solid breech, lever action. “ Hi- 
Pressure” steel barrel, polished breech bolt, case 
hardened lever, blued receiver. Has raised ramp 
front sight base, shotgun butt, full pistol grip. 
Stock and forearm of checkered American Wal- 
nut—checkered trigger. Calibers: .22 Hi-Power, 
-30-30, .303 and .250-3000 with 22-inch barrel. 
-300 with 24-inch barrel. 


Model gg priced from $41.00 to $80.00. 






































Sharing honors with “g99” are Models 40 and 
45 Super-Sporters, marvelous arms for moun- 
tains and heavy timber, and for those who love 
a safe, quick and easy working bolt action, solid 
frame, repeating rifle. 

Adjustable flat open rear sight, white metal 

bead base front sight, one piece Walnut stock. 
Five shots. Calibers: .30-06 Springfield; .30-30, 
-250-3000, and 300 Savage. 
Model 40 priced at $35.00 Model 45—$44.50 
See these Savage trophy-getters at your dealer’s— 
and use the coupon to get the new Free Savage 
Catalog. 





SAVAGE 











USE SAVAGE CENTER-FIRE METALLIC CARTRIDGES 
THE full capabilities of Savage Rifles in keless p and non-« 
are best brought out by the use of | primers. They give greatly increased 
Savage Cartridges which have been velocity, accuracy and penetration—re- 
developed by Savage and especially duce metal fouling in barrels to the 
adapted to Savage Rifles. minimum, promote ease in cleaning and 
Savage Hi Power Rifle Cartridges, _ prolong barrels’ life. They may be had in 
loaded with copper cased bullets, take +30-'06, «300, .303, 30-30, .250-3000, 
full advantage of recent improvements 22 HP, +25-20, 32-20. 
SAVAGE ABMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 105 Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and operators of J. Stevens Arms Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














A Christmas Present 


R. C. H. Reid, Firearms & Ammunition Editor of National Sportsman 


says:—“‘Your Long Range gun is sturdy all over. Not only does it in- 
corporate rugged material with sound workmanship, but it sells at 
the remarkable low price of twenty dollars. Never before, to my 
knowledge, have shotgun shooters been able to acquire so much 
for so little.” 


“It’s a Durable Double.” A catalog in natural colors. eo 


Western -Arms » ithaca, N.Y. 

















FOR SALE 


Jas. V. Howe 


The “Howe” of Griffin and Howe, Ine, 


Riflemaker and Gunsmith 
Restocking rifles and shotguns in fine woods, Re- 
pairs on all English and other foreign made arms. 
Special work done to customers’ specifications. An- 
tique arms beautifully restored. 

1592 Crawford Rd. Cleveland, Ohio 


of 160 volumes containing many rare and 
out of print books on sport and travel in far 
off lands. All books in splendid condition. 
To be sold as a unit to settle estate. Write 
for list of titles, 











Sportsman’s Big Game Hunting Library 


Box 11, % Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
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and a third long and was probably a great- 
great-great-grandson of the other, whose 
size you may estimate to your own satis- 
faction from the photograph at the head 
of this story. 

With fish in plenty, I wended my satis- 
fied way up-stream. Little Bill awaited 
me with his day’s catch in a small lake 
that he had constructed in a gravel bar. 
He had a wide grin on his face. I knew 
that grin. I demanded that he produce the 
big one it signified. Not one, but four 


lessly to earth behind a tussock and, when 
it sprang again at the gunner’s approach, 
was cleanly taken. 

At this stage the Judge shot two birds 
that darted over the sedge, and only then 
discovered that between himself and his 
game ran a sluice full of racing tidal 
water eight feet wide and twice as deep, 

Beyond the cluster of neglected fig 
trees, Eb and the Sniper came upon a 
patch of ground that evidently had served 
the old plantation régime as an asparagus 
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tive Shooting—or Target Practice—there | large trout did Bill proudly display, with bed. Masses of the delicate, mature stems, 
is a superior, world-famous W. & C. Scott | two others about as big as my second with the ripe red seed berries still cling- 
Gun for every purpose. largest one. So ended a perfect day. ing, covered the wet earth, and the snipe ; 
FULL line of these fine imported guns in 12, At evening, we sat once again, basking had not failed to appreciate the excellent ; 
16 and 20 bore, with varying stock dimensions | in the warmth of the welcome camp fire, cover thus afforded. At every step a bird : 
~~ po pnt seed oat | & the banks of the troutless stream along ped 2 Poy up, pty a : 
e specialize in taking orders for W. . hi : and by these cries alarming others, whic ‘ 
de-to-order Shotguns, Rifles and Big Game Rifles. | Which ran that smooth automobile road. : . ; | 
ee San nae See Te | ack te the Geilier the belle on the graz- tacked wildly away over the old rice fields ' 
take exact measurements and offer practical advice. | ing live stock jingled. Tired, yet vastly t© return eventually, their panic promptly 
*Fine Restocking* contented, I dozed. forgotten, and alight farther down the a 
When you purchase a W. & C. Scott Gun you may “Get sodne ood pictures today?” Bills island. With Eb to mark down the shot a 
be sure that every detail of construction, pattern, r 8 pict =~ ° birds and retrieve, the Sniper was free g 
range, and balance is faultless and backed by a | Question of Cayuga Kingsley came dimly iol i Ae h , 1 hi 
firm that, since 1863, has been making guns that | to my ears. to violate the snipe-shooter's rule, w ich 4 
represent the highest standard in craftsmanship. “Pictures?” The small man answered ao —_ : pon Ba) pak rs a d 
: uestion with question. ec , , 5s 
B,. eae hove Marksmanchip q “Yes,” drawled Bill. “I saw you carry- UP other chances in the meantime. t 
° . Sec make the famous Webley . ” 
Air Pistols. Accurate, powerful, noiseless ing a long-legged camera around all day. hiss . 
and smokeless. Ideal for target practice. A long-legged camera! A view camera S the Judge had indicated, snipe shoot- Cc 
Two grades, either .177 or .22 cal., ng 8s ¢c * view cam H ; bov all thin s, a test f th Ss 
Standard at $15, De Luxe at $19. probably, I reckoned hazily. Such a chap er, Shap eweitadiny 8s, on ps 
would be sure to have a good one. My Patterning powers of a shotgun. Nothing - 
See the dovtey of v. & C. Score indolent interest was aroused. “Send me Will suffice for this small and — tar- . 
uns an ebley Air Pistols few prints,” I put in. “I’ll be glad .o get but a gun that throws its shot charge 
ont = . a rte canet : on oY closely and regularly. Patchy, open pat- a 
Send for our new 128-page, fully “T" carried no photographic equipment té™s that will kill quail, grouse and wood- st 
illustrated catalog No. 14 of Imported & today.” C = Sinwsl interrupted me cock are not good enough for snipe when le 
American Arms, the most complete cata- 0 lay, ayug ingsiey J : I ~ the birds are in an active mood b 
log ever issued. To cover cost, enclose quickly. I scented something in his tone The Sniper’ ey ’ . 
25¢ in stamps, coin, check or money order. and manner. I opened my other eye. What _. +" a S weapon len te poe prize T 
Sad ee ein Snecma MM| was he so sensitive about, I wondered, pets of his not inconsiderable, collection : 
“ryy ~ + ~ se y , $ , 
A. kk. STOEGER, Inc PU i — > i = bang a load of chilled nines driven fast by a tc 
The Only Exclusive Gun House in America “Te e Aye pn level.” . good charge of powder, and its owner pz 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York I psig at the short eousence oe enae- knew it; but nevertheless he felt a deep to 
. P : P- and secret satisfaction as, on two or three fo 
pily put. So defiantly put, I thought. : - nding? 
e “You don’t mean—” began Little Bill long chances, the birds came down in that E 
Oils as it while a horrible premonition possessed et pg a means a clean, fair dz 
me as well. sh. at : : m 
“orn ta Xam a government oo teat ere meee fF 
And f the — Peer rig. con i we ground, cutting over the asparagus tops re 
eanhs be 7 Pree) - » or tin ae aanies Te such extravagant speed that the hast- 
- ay ordere bile. Foe ‘dahe "on Me! ily flung loads passed harmlessly yards 
HUNTERS will find Frenpow as thor- or an amtomoune tral: to 1 — Soo ‘4 astern of them. The darky was gazing 
ough and trouble-free to use as expert A moment we sat in solemn, Porgecae after the fleeting birds. Suddenly they set 
shooters do. Among Military units and — all our dreams suddenly gone their wings and dropped to the mud as bu 
at the Camp Perry National’ Matches, agummer. ... ; , unconcernedly as if there were no human 
ad 7 Seennem, wes the “Well,” said Little Bill, finally, “I don’t being oe Ae sb ha 
marvel of all for its suppose tying a rock around your — “Humph!” exclaimed Eb, in mild as- 7” 
weap on-protect- and heaving you into Idaho Creek wou tonishment, and then his eyes popped 
ing qualities. Sim- | delay the opening of, the road any great open as he saw something else. “Cap'n, ne 
ply apply after || while. If I thought it would— aw please, suh! Lookee yander! Jes’ past de ru 
shooting and wipe Then you would never need to,” in- grass!” of 
barrel dry before terrupted Cayuga Kingsley, softly. “Since © The Sniper looked and saw not the two the 
. again using gun. || I've seen the ruthless rapine these tin-can irqs which had just pitched there, but a flu 
Cleans + Protects Fiensom can be tourists perpetrate upon denizens of =~ weaving brown biot of birds which trotted hit 
MITE had at sports- wild, I _would gladly resign if it hoes and bobbed and courtesied on the mud. be 
stores or send 10c insure Idaho Creek immunity from the There were at least two dozen of them, 
for sample to rabble that so soon overruns those spots all in a fairly compact group. out 
The McCambridge & McCambridge Co. re are opened up to the motor car Eb glanced sidewise to where the Judge i 
1226 11th St. S. E. Washington, D. C. craic. beli hi was prowling intently along the edge ot ‘ 
We believed him. the rushes. His tones were soft and - a 
— sinuating—you never could tell how far 
THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD HOW EB GOT HIS SHOOTING these white folks would play a colored a 
Post- JACKET boy’s game. “Lay de li’l lightnin’ gun right igh 
paid in de middle,” he begged. “De Judge man ear 
$2.25 (Continued from page 31) got two more buhds den we has right now = 
3:2 The Sniper laughed. “Get, out, you —an’ he ain’t lookin’. Please, hg = vi : 
Win the big event because they move the gun straight | rascal! You can’t coax me into a pot let no foolishness trouble you! Gib da t 
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ner pleasantly, but there was something in 
the voice which warned Eb that nobody 
could tell this man what to do. 

They moved forward, and the birds 
dispersed among the tussocks so swiftly 
that the eye could scarcely follow their 
movements. A pair of them rose to tumble 
again at the sharp double crack of the 
gun, but the commotion put the remainder 
of the wisp to flight, and while the Sniper 
reloaded the darky watched the veering 
specks sweep out of sight toward the 
mainland. 

The party met at the end of the mud-bar 
and, turning, beat back over the same 
narrow ground, gathering here and there 
a bird that had dropped in behind them 
on their way down. Eb, who had the score 
in his head, looked on disconsolately while 
the Judge unloaded his gun, leaned it 
against the crotch of a fig tree, and laid 
a dozen fine snipe in a row on the damp 
ground. 

The Sniper had nine. 

“Aha!” quoth the Judge. “It took three 
days to prove it, but you'll have to admit 
that the old 12 is the gun after all.” 

He would have said more, but his eye 
caught a flicker of high, darting flecks 
sweeping straight up the island, and he 
snatched his gun, only to remember that 
it was empty. 

Now the Sniper saw the same thing, 
a big wisp of snipe flying high but 
still within range if one got the proper 
lead. Just before the birds crossed—the 
best angle for a long-range shot—he 
swung well ahead of the leader and fired. 
That bird and two others behind it pitched 
out of the speeding ranks and came down 
to strike the earth within half a dozen 
paces of the surprised gunner, whose as- 
tonishment was so great that he entirely 
forgot to use his second barrel. 

“Great gosh a’mighty!” exclaimed 
Eb, his serenity entirely restored. “Ain't 
dat a gun, now? Jest say de figgers how 
many buhds is ’quired, an’ it reach up an’ 
git ’em outen de first flock! Cap'n, I 
reckon dat ties you agin.” 


BAGGING JOHN PHEASANT 
(Continued from page 27) 


The pheasant does take to the woods, 
but only as a temporary solace after he 
has been routed out of the fields and 
swamps and alders. He will come out of 
the woods after peace is restored; while 
he is there he is no man’s game. He will 


run the dog ragged and get up away out, 


of range, cackling as he leaves you to hold 
the bag and perspire with rage. If you 
flush a bird into woods, say good-by to 
him. 

I modestly think I have one of the 
best pheasant dogs alive, but only once 
out of many tries have I gotten my bird 
out of the woods—and I have put plenty 
into them. 

There is one little suggestion I would 

make to the weary hunter who is turning 
toward home at dusk. Your bag may be 
light and your heart heavy, but cock your 
ears and listen. From the devious places 
where he has been hiding by day, John 
Pheasant sneaks invisibly back to the long 
grass to bed down for the night. 
_ Usually when he is settling he crows 
just a few times to celebrate another day 
of escape. Kuk-kuk-kuk—rather hoarse 
and challenging it comes. Mark that cry. 
Heel your dog and follow it. If you are 
quick, you can get near enough for your 
dog to find him. He will lie then, and you 
can retrieve a day of failure with one good 
shot. I sort of count on one of those each 
year. 

One thing more, and I am through. In 
the main, it is a waste of time to follow 
flushed birds unless you can absolutely 





Tramp the game trail comfortably 


in a pair of HOOD 
HUNTING BOOTS 






























XPERIENCED hunters and woodsmen 

know that the first rule of the trail is com- 
fortable protection for the body—especially 
the feet. Keep them fit with a pair of Hood 
Hunting Boots and avoid chafing or a “tired 
out”’ feeling. 


The Hood Deerfoot is an all-rubber pac that 
will keep your feet dry and comfortable 
through marshy country and shallow streams 
and fits like the finest leather field boot. 
Knitted lining assures necessary warmth. 


For dry, open country the Hood Workshu is 
popular because of its light weight and thick 
rubber soles which prevent slipping. 


Visit your Hood dealer now. If he cannot 
supply you write to Hood Rubber Company, 
Inc., Watertown, Mass., forillustrated booklet, 
“Rubber Footwear for Sports.” 









HOOD WORKSHU. Made with 
heavy mailbag duck upper, loose 
duck lining, leather sock lining. 
Grey tire tread sole with 
patented pneumatic heel 


HOOD DEERFOOT. Madein 
moccasin type vamp, flexible 
black gum rubber upper with 
grey rubber sole. Warm knit- 
ted lining. 











DEALERS: Send for the 
new HOOD Sporting Goods 
Pamphlet shown at the left, 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC., Watertown, Massachusetts 









HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES~+ RUBBER FOOTWEAR TIRES+ RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - RUBBER FLOOR TILING 














NEW LYMAN 438 FIELD tetescopic sicut 


equipped with 
BAUSCH & LOMB 
LENSES 













sii $90 


HIS new telescopic sight at a reason- cover a field of 23 ft. at 100 yds. Sliding 

able price brings you new shooting tube. The 438 is furnished complete 
experiences. You'll enjoy using it for with a drill, two taps, four screws, 
hunting or target shooting this fall. Can standard cross hairs, front and rear 
be mounted on all guns. Equipped with mounts. Well made throughout, $20. 
3 power Bausch and Lomb lenses to f. 0. b. factory. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 





70 West St. 








Chenoweth, 


q Rowlesburg, W. Va., said, “We sell guns, 
%, mostly Lefevers because the Lefever is 
v4, the best gun made regardless of price.” 
%. 


Lefever? 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 














CRESCENT 


The Only Popular-Priced Gun Made 
in America, with the side- 
plate construction 


New VICTOR Special 
Single—$7.75 


New EMPIRE No. 9 
Double—$18.75 


UGGED 

strength and 
reliability; new 
refinements in 
appearance and 
action. To- 
day’s greatest 
value in 
popular- 
priced 
guns. 

















Look for 
the maroon 
color butt- 
plate on all 
Crescent Guns 












Simplicity of lock 
permits quick access. 
Only 3 working parts. 


Ask your dealer for Crescent Guns 
Made in all gauges; other mod- 
els—single $7.75 and $9; double 
$17.75 to $23.50. Write for-illus- 
trated price sheet. 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 
314 Broadway, New York 














THESE light-weight, compact, 
fold-flat, waterproof decoys 
move life-like, with lightest 
breeze... reduce your load, 
attract more birds than old- 
style, cumbersome decoys. 
Durable! Inexpensive! Effective! 
Stake-out Geese $12.00 doz. Sample 1.00 
Stake-out Ducks 4.20doz. Sample .35 
Floating Ducks 6.60doz. Sample .55 

Samples, or dozen, sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 








Specify species of duck. 


WM. R. JOHNSON CO. Inc. 
78 Columbia St., Seattle, Wn. 























Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel, 
No heating is necessary. 00 
Restores the finish on 5$ 
guns in ten minutes for... 
Send for circular 
Oa cans tek “What Gunsmiths Say’’ 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F. S. ti, New Method Bldg. 


F °EM ALL 


KING 


R. A. King, Jr., 14 yrs. old wins 1930 G.A.H. Shoot, 
with Anti Flinch Pad. Jostam won 1927, 1928 and 1929 


G.A.H. Order today. Dept. ‘‘B’’. Catalog free. 


JOSTAM MFG.CO. 
5252 Broadway, 
Chicago 
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mark their landing place. For the pheas- 
ant, when flushed, flies high, wide and 
handsome. He may appear to glide down. 
He sets his wings in full sight of you; 
you think he is going to stop. It’s a pretty 
safe bet that he will skim the ground and 
fly many a rod after he is out of your 
sight, for he has a way of taking advan- 
tage of the slightest dip in the ground, 
just as a grouse gets around a tree. So 
don’t follow him. He will land in the open 
and run for cover. If he lands in a swale, 
he drops as dead as a stone and doesn’t 
move, and therefore leaves so little scent 
that he is hard to find unless you fall on 
top of him. He may appear to leave you 
in a straight line, but he has a way of 
making very nice circles and curves. I 
say,-unless you are out purely for the 
exercise of the thing, let him go and take 
after fresh quarry. 

You say there may be exceptions. Well, 
last fall two of us had put in a long after- 
noon without raising anything but one 
hen. As we neared home and the last swale 
we were joined by my companion’s wife, 
who wanted to see how it was done. My 
dog took a trail in a swale of very long 
grass, made game, pointed, moved on, 
pointed and moved on again. We could 
not get the bird up. A hen, I thought. 

The three of us followed through a half 
a mile of swale and across a brook. We 
worked the game desperately for twenty 
minutes. Suddenly, at the top of a high 
bank and well ahead of the dog, a cock and 
a hen broke into the air. The cock flew 
straight for the river in back of us, set 
his wings, and went down out of sight over 
the river bank. 

Now the river was too deep and wide to 
be forded, and right in the middle of it 
was an island covered with trees and grass 
and brush—the ideal place for a pheasant 
and one that I had long known was a 
nesting place. It was inevitable that the 
wise old cock had taken to the island. But 
we trekked down to the bank, all three of 
us, with my dog at heel. 

When I let the old girl out, she froze 
to a point on the bank of the river. There, 
between the drop of the bank and the 
water, was a short strip of brush and 
grass perhaps two feet wide. 

I placed my friend’s wife where she 
could watch it all. We talked for a few 
minutes about the perfection of my dog’s 
point, and indeed it was a beautiful sight— 
tail high, her body a perfect curve, nose 
tilted down and motionless. Not a muscle 
moved, yet she had just chased that bird 
for twenty minutes ! That’s a pheasant dog ! 

Then I kicked out the bird and proved 
all my rules by the exception. Go thou 
and do likewise. 


THE NEW CHAMPION 
(Continued from page 37) 


there are sixty-one acres devoted to trap- 
shooting. The grounds are equipped with 
26 traps, 20 used in competitions and 6 
practice traps. A fine clubhouse has been 
built, with a large and well-equipped res- 
taurant close by. Bordering the path be- 
hind the traps during the week of the 
Grand American may be seen the am- 
munition booth, where all makes of am- 
munition may be purchased, quick lunch 
tent and pop stand. Ample space is pro- 
vided for the tents of camping entrants 
and their families and friends. Automobiles 
of visitors are parked in straight rows. 
Flags fly, and the crack-crack and cries 
of “Pull!” at the traps and the smell of 
powder add to the general excitement. 
Crowds stroll up and down the line, stop- 
ping to lean on the rail behind shooters 
who catch their attention. A prominently 
placed bulletin board gives results of the 


matches as they are finished and an- 
nounces those about to begin. 

While the Grand American Handicap 
itself requires but one day, which is gen- 
erally Friday, the Grand American Hand- 
icap Tournament is a series of events 
lasting the entire week. Contenders come 
from all over the country to enter the 
North American Clay Target Champion- 
ships (separate events for men and wo- 
men), the North American Doubles 
Championship, and the Junior and Sub- 
Junior 16-Yard Championships of North 
America. Then there is also the Jim Day 
Cup, which has — offered since 1923, 
and the Gates Trophy, first offered in 
1926. Other trophie@ are: The Dayton 
Biltmore Trophy, the O. N. Ford Trophy, 
the Hotel Van Cleve Trophy, the Jim 
Skelly Trophy, the Hotel Moraine Trophy 
and the J. M. Markham Trophy. These 
titles and trophies, together with sub- 
stantial cash purses, offer plenty of in- 
centive for all ages and classes of shooters. 

Of course, the most coveted title of all 
is the Grand American Handicap. That 
honor may be given where honor is due, 
below are the names of the winners of 
this classic event since its beginning in 
1900 up to the present time, together with 
their places of residence, the distances 
from which they shot and their scores: 


Year Name Yds. Score 
1900 R. O. Heikes, Dayton, Ohio 22 «(91 
1901 E. C. Griffith, Pascoag, R. I 19 95 


1902 C. W. Floyd, New York, N.Y. 18 94 
1903 M. Diefenderfer,Wood River, Neb. 16 94 
1904 R. Guptill, Minneapolis, Minn. 19 96 


1905 R. R. Barber, Paulina, Iowa 146 99 
1906 F. E. Rogers, St. Louis, Mo. 17. 94 
1907 J. J. Blanks, Trezevant, Tenn. 17. _ 96 
1908 Fred Harlow, Newark, Ohio 16 92 


1909 Fred Shattuck, Columbus, Ohio 18 9% 
1910 R. Thompson, Cainsville, Mo. 19 100 
1911 Harvey Dixon, Oronogo, Mo. 20 «99 
1912 W. E. Phillips, Chicago, III. 19 96 
1913 M. S. Hootman, Edgerton, Ohio 17 97 
1914 W. Henderson, Lexington, Ky. 22 98 


1915 L. B. Clarke, Chicago, Ill. 18 96 
1916 J. F. Wulf, Milwaukee, Wis. 19 99 
1917 C. H. Larson, Waupaca, Wis. 20 «(98 
1918 J. D. Henry, Elkhart, Ind. 16 97 
1919 G. W. Lorimer, Piqua, Ohio 18 98 
1920 A. L. Ivins, Red Bank, N. J. 19 99 
1921 E. F. Haak, Canton, Ohio 21 97 
1922 J. S. Frink, Worthington, Minn. 22 96 
1923 Mark Arie, Champaign, III. 23 96 
1924 H. C. Deck, Plymouth, Ohio 16 97 


1925 E. C. Starner, Ithaca, N : 
1926 C. A. Young, Springfield, Ohio 23 100 


1927 Otto Newlin, Georgetown, III. 20 «(98 
1928 I. Andrews, Spartanburg, S. C. 20 95 
1929 M. Newman, Sweetwater, Tex. 20 98 


1930 A. R. King, Wichita Falls, Tex. 16 97 


The new champion was born in Colo- 
rado, but has resided at Wichita Falls, 
Texas, for the past ten years. He is the 
eldest son of Rufus Alfred King, who 
for many years has been a well-known 
trapshooter. The father was twice the 
winner of the Amateur Championship at 
double targets and of other championships. 

Rufus is a sophomore in high school, 
where he has made a splendid scholastic 
record, and is Junior High Tennis Cham- 
pion of his state and also of Oklahoma. 
He is a member of the Boy Scouts, loves 
to hunt and fish, and is a typical Ameri- 
can boy. 

There are no traps at Wichita Falls; 
so Rufus has been denied the opportunity 
of practicing at home. He has gained most 
of his skill by hunting wild game, which 
he also helps to protect. Because of his 
work in assisting the district game war- 
den, William J. Tucker, Game, Fish and 
Oyster Commissioner, made him a deputy 
game warden of the state of Texas. 

Rufus King’s winning of the big event 
of trapshooting was not the only phe- 
nomenal shooting by boys at this year’s 
national trapshooting tournament. A 
14-year-old boy from Nevada made his 
first trip away from home to win the 
Sub-Junior Championship with a score 
of 93 and 21 out of 25 on the shoot-off. 
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Another boy from Texas, fifteen years 
of age, won the Junior Championship 
with 9 

The story of the winning of the Grand 
American sounds like a fairy tale. It tells 
of the rise of an unknown boy to the 
winning of the greatest trapshooting event 
of 1930. When the first gun was fired in 
the Grand American on Friday, August 
22nd, the’ name of Alfred Rufus King 
was not on the list of entrants. This 14- 
year-old boy had been shooting only about 
three years. In the Sub- Junior Cham- 
pionship three days before he had scored 
87, and the previous day he had broken 
25 straight in one event of the Preliminary 
Handicap. That day he begged his father 
nearly all morning to enter him in the 
Grand American Handicap, the premier 
event of trapshooting. Finally the father 
consented, and Rufus was a happy boy. 


HIERE were nearly a thousand men 

entered in the great event, but by the 
time Rufus had finished his first 50 the in- 
terest in the Grand American for 1930 was 
centered on him. He kept calling “Pull!” 
and smacking the targets as they sailed 
out.-With one left to shoot at, he put his 
gun down and wiped his hands carefully. 
There was much speculation in the crowd. 
Many feared he’d miss the last one. Once 
more he sang out “Pull!” The gun crack- 
ed. A puff of dust floated in the air where 
the target had been. He had smashed the 
last one and tied for first place. 

In all the years of the colorful Grand 
American Handicap there had never ex- 
isted more tense excitement. It held men 
speechless. In the shoot-off three grim- 
visaged, middle-aged men lined up on 
their respective marks to compete with 
this smiling 14-year-old boy. One after 
another the men missed. And then, on the 
fourteenth target, Rufus also missed. But 
that was the only one he dropped, and 
with 24 out of 25 he won the shoot-off. 

All through this final event Mrs. King 
sat in the front row of the balcony of 
the club-house, just back of the trap. 
She did not let her identity be known until 
he broke target No. 25. Then, unable to 
restrain herself any longer, she got up 
and, with tears of joy streaming down 
her face, said to the crowd around her: 
“That’s my boy, and there never was a 
mother any more proud of her son than 
I am. Let me get to him.” 

But by that time the young King of 
the Trapshooters had been hoisted up on 
the shoulders of the crowd, in the center 
of a mad scramble of reporters and cam- 
eramen. People were pounding each 
other on the back and shouting, “Did you 
ever see anything like that for grit and 
skill?” And the answer was, in every 
case, “No, I never did.” 


T was several minutes before Mrs. King 

and her husband were able to reach their 
son. By the time they did reach him he 
had talked into the microphone of a news 
reel machine and had been photographed 
in almost every conceivable position. Wi ise 
old shooters who had been contesting in 
“The Grand” for many, many years were 
staring at him with wide- -open eyes and 
were muttering to themselves, “How did 
he ever do it?” Reporters surrounded the 
family and began plying questions at them 
all. “Where and when was he born? How 
long has he been shooting? What other 
sports does he indulge in?” and dozens 
of other questions were shot at the some- 
what dazed but thoroughly happy family. 

But Rufus kept calm. “I was lucky to 
win. I’m awfully happy,” were his only 
comments, 

That is the stuff of which champions 
are made, 





Outdoor Clothing You 


Can Live In 
By WAYNE B. MOULTON 


A>. spending the greater part 
of my life in the woods, hunting 
and fishing, it has been a great satisfac- 
tion to know that we have a full line 
of sport clothing that makes a man feel 
at home in the woods, 


Super Dux is a soft brown waterproof 
duck of highest quality that has been 
developed for the express purpose of 
making smart, comfortable and long- 
wearing outdoor clothes. 


Well known hunters and experienced 
woodsmen from all over the country 
are enthusiastic over Super Dux clothes 
and their many advantages. 


In spite of their high quality and care- 
ful workmanship, these fine clothes are 
moderately priced —= the coat in the 
picture is only $8.50—the knee breeches 
are $5.50—the hat is $1.75 and the 18- 
inch wool socks are $1.50 a pair. 


Super Dux clothing is made in a com- 
plete line suitable for all weathers and 
conditions of woods, trail or stream. 


These sport clothes are sold through 
the better sporting goods stores but if 
your dealer has not stocked them, we 
will ship them to you postage prepaid. 
Our four color de luxe catalog will tell 
you all about Super Dux clothes and 
their outstanding advantages. Write 
for your copy to 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 
Manufacturer 


1605 Michigan Ave. . Detroit 





free 


SUPEROUR | 
WATER PRoof. 


MATCH 
BOX 





Waterproof, non-sinkable; holds 75 matches. Re- 
tails for $1.00. We will give you one free if you 
mail us 10 cents to cover postage and handling and 
this coupon together with your name and address, 
and the name of your sporting goods dealer. 








Marble’s Nitro-Solvent gives perfect protection to all rifles, shotguns 






—It lubricates thoroughly 


complete protecti 


10.244—3 oz .can 30c 
o.544—6 oz.can 60c 
Postage l0cextra = wick saturat: 


HS and your gun will 


FOR EVERY HOUR 


i 
and revolvers. Only Marble’s cleans and oils in one operation, 
—lIt dissolves all harmful residue 

—lIt prevents and removes rust and corrosion 


—It is always ready for instant use 


MARBLES 


—is especially ne for new or highly prized guns. It insures 


Anti-Rust Wick 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick keeps out mois- 
ture and prevents rust during the long months 
when your gun is notin use, Just 
ed with Marble’s 
be kept always bright 
clean and ready for instant use. 


LE ARMS & MFG. rt oy Marble Products are for sale 
625 Delta Avenue 
Gladstone, 
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7 _—~—~—¥ and Sport- 
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Pat. Aug. 19, 1924 
BILL DARTON’S 
Merrymeeting Bay Duck and 
Goose Strap 


will hold your live decoys. Made from special 
leather equipped with rustiess swivel and eyelet 


Duck straps $3.7 
Goose straps $5.70 per dozen; 
Postage paid 

Dealers ask for circulars and prices 
W. B. DARTON, Bowdoinham, Me, 


5 per dozen; $2.00 half dozen. 
$3.25 half dozen. 





A THUNDERING GOOD 

| PIPE TOBACCO— 
Sportsmen have preferred 
it for over 3 generations 
because of its 
coolness, flavor and 
| aroma. 





HERE'S AN OFFER fo invite 
your trial—Famous Middleton Sport Bruyere Pipe with 
stubby bit $1.35, a 30¢ pkg. of 











WALNUT 
BLEND 











amazing 


WALNUT, a 10c tin of 


pipe polish, .... FOR JUST. $1.00 PREPAID. 
Your Dealer’s name will be appreciated 
JOHN MIDDLETON, a. er. 

1211 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHAS. DALY GUNS 
“Regent Diamond” Quality 


A perfect gun—the finest that could 
be produced by the Daly master 
gun-makers. Hand _ engraved, 
unsurpassed in exclusive 
patterns, a crown of gold 
worked into the de- 
sign. No finer gun 
made at any 
price. 











"Diamond 
Quality” 
Made of the 
highest 
grade mate- 
rials. Hand 

engraved with 
great care. Six 
months to a year required 
in the construction of 
these beautiful guns. 
Tested and guaranteed. 
Made in all gauges— 
$450. 

Daly Double Barrel Guns; 
Single and Double Trap; 
Over-Under; and 3-Barrel 
Guns from $150 to $500 
Trade in your old gun for a NEW Chas. Daly 
Liberal Allowance—Write for catalog “F” 


CHAS. DALY Inc. ® Chambers St 








Dubher-All 


j The Perfect Waterproof Suit 
FOR THE DUCK HUNTER 


and other sportsmen 


Men and women who 
are fond of outdoor rec- 
as ation, will find either 

he One or Two piece 
RUBBER-ALL suit, an 
ideal waterproof gar- 
ment, useful for every 
outdoor activity in any 
weather. 

Send check or money 
order for $15.00 and a 
suit will be sent to you 
P.P. Prepaid. Please 

, state complete height 
and chest . measure- 
ments. 

Dealers write for dis- 
counts. 
Free booklet upon re- 
quest. 


THE RUBBER-ALL COMPANY 
35 West 25th Street New York City 
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Mr. & Mrs. Pintail 


Delightful little Original Etchings of Wild 


ducks . . one <. 14 attractive subjects by 
F. S. Farley, $1.50 each. Larger, more at- 
tractive and better in quality than you will 


expect. 
Whole series sent post paid on approval. 
No risk to you. 
THE PURNELL GALLERIES 
405 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 





















Or any one of your Le pd woe 
appreciate a gift of 


BOWS—ARROWS | 
Accessories and Raw M A 
LE. STEMMLER CO., Sane} 3s 





Send se. pesees jor 
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PENN’S BLACK BEARS 
(Continued from page 35) 


game is protected at all times. Each refuge 
is surrounded by thousands of acres of 
public shooting grounds. With a contin- 
uous line of refuges, which in a number 
of cases are within fifteen or twenty miles 
of each other, it can readily be seen that 
the bears have adequate protection, re- 
gardless of their roving dispositions. 

Not only are bears desirable in Penn- 
sylvania because they furnish so much 
sport for the hunter annually, but they 
are a decided attraction to the thousands 
of tourists who come into the Keystone 
State each year. There are hundreds of 
these people who travel the highways 
through bear country in the hope of catch- 
ing a glimpse of bruin in his natural sur- 
roundings. And sometimes they are re- 
warded, for often the animals cross the 
roads—in fact, every year a number are 
killed by automobiles. 

Pennsylvania will ever be proud of 
effecting the first legislation to. protect 
black bears. Certainly these quaint and 
curious creatures, so often called the 
“clowns of the woods,” merit all the pro- 
tection we can give them. 


FALSE SECURITY 
(Continued from page 33) 


statement was proved erroneous by these 
experiments.’ 

In further proof that the venom might 
readily be extracted after it has been 
injected beneath the skin, the experi- 
menters injected a dog with four times 
the known fatal dose of venom, suction 
was applied within five minutes after 
the injection, and the dog completely re- 
covered, despite the excessively heavy dose 
of venom. 

Not yet satisfied with their results, as 
thorough as they might appear to a lay- 
man, the experimenters then extracted, 
by suction, a quantity of venomized blood 
and lymph from a dog which had been 
injected with the usual “dose, and injected 
this into another dog. The dog which 
was first injected, and from which the 
venom had been extracted, recovered 
readily; and the dog into which the 
venomized blood had been injected died 
from rattlesnake poison, after exhibiting 
the usual symptoms of that poison. 

This experiment, upon which an ac- 
curate count of time was kept, proved that 
the venom could be extracted as late as 
seventeen hours after its injection. It was 
formerly thought that the venom was so 
rapidly absorbed from the area bitten that 
none was left in that region after a few 
minutes. The experimenters found, how- 
ever, in several experiments that the 
venom was present in considerable quan- 
tities, around the bite as late as twenty- 
four ‘hours after the injection. 

This mechanical suction by which the 
venom is removed from the wound proved 
to be the only truly effective and adequate 
method of treatment for rattlesnake bite 
that was discovered by the able physicians 
who conducted the many experiments. All 
treatments which are recommended by the 
various self-styled authorities were tried 
in vain 

We have all heard, perhaps, that 
the best thing to be done in case of snake 
bite is to burn the powder from a shotgun 
shell on the wound. This was thoroughly 
tested and found wholly wanting. A dog 
was injected with the usual fatal dose of 
venom, and within ninety seconds a stand- 
ard charge of powder was ignited on the 
wound, being confined in place by a ring. 
This dog had to be later killed because of 
the terrific sloughing which was produced 
by the venom. 


I have seen many persons place the 
greatest confidence in covering the fang- 
marks with a paste of alum mixed in the 
white of an egg. This was also tried. The 
paste was applied to the wound within five 
minutes after the venom had been injected 
into the dog used in this test. The dog 
was dead within thirty-seven hours. 

In Experiment 23 a fox-terrier weigh- 
ing nineteen pounds was injected with the 
usual dose of venom. Fifteen minutes 
later he was treated by injecting nine 
cubic centimeters of antivenin serum, 
During the first twenty-four hours after 
the injection, this dog appeared to fare 
better than the tontrol dogs injected at 
the same time, but he died from rattle- 
snake poison within thirty-six hours! An 
autopsy showed all the usual findings in 
cases of rattlesnake poison. 

This is only one of several dozen like 
experiments with the serum. The results 
were similar in each case. 

In spite of all the eighty-three experi- 
ments made by the investigators at the 
Robert B. Green Hospital, in which was 
tested every remedy proposed as an anti- 
dote for rattlesnake poison, from the use 
of the homely kerosene to the injection of 
the highly advertised antivenin serum, me- 
chanical suction was found to be the only 
effectual treatment, even when the mini- 
mum amount of venom had been injected. 

In discussing the final results of the 
many experiments made, Dr. Dudley 
Jackson made the following statement : 
“TI feel it necessary to stress at this point 
the fact that anticrotalus (antivenin) 
serum alone cannot be relied upon in the 
treatment of bites by rattlesnakes. If it 
is depended upon entirely, and suction not 
used, fatalities will result. It is much 
more sensible to withdraw the poison than 
it is to allow it to be absorbed and then 
attempt to neutralize it within the body. 
Serum should be used to neutralize the 
poison that is floating around in the blood 
in an uncombined form; however, this is 
only a small part of the poison, and the 
serum cannot be relied upon to neutralize 
the poison which is contained in the 
swollen tissues at the site of the bite. The 
absorption of the poison from this area is 
constant, and the serum can only neutral- 
ize the venom circulating in the blood. 

“In these experiments we have proved 
that potassium permanganate in weak 
solution will not destroy rattlesnake 
venom, even in a test tube, and neither a 
strong solution nor the pure crystals will 
destroy the venom after it has been in- 
jected into an animal’s body.” 


ie appears from the experiments con- 
ducted by the associates of Colonel 
Crimmins that the venom from a snake bite 
is very slowly absorbed into the system, this 
being caused by the highly irritant nature 
of the poison. The lymph, however, which 
is poured out from the wound, serves to 
dilute the venom sufficiently to allow its 
absorption slowly. There is a constant ab- 
sorption going on about the upper edges of 
the swollen areas where the venom has be- 
come diluted, and as the stronger solution 
of venom spreads it kills away all tissues 
with which it comes into contact and soon 
produces many serious consequences, such 
as gangrene and sloughing. When the 
swelling has extended far up the limb and 
has reached the main body, then the 
venom is more rapidly diluted by the 
lymph and death is but a short time off. 

The treatment indicated by Dr. Jack- 
son consists first of making free incisions 
about % inch long by % inch deep in 
the shape of cross-cuts through each fang 
mark, or better still, so as to connect the 
punctures. A ligature should be tightly 
bound above the affected part so as to 
check the circulation of the blood which 
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would rapidly distribute the venom 
through the system. Any available article 
may be used as a ligature—a leather belt, 
a necktie, a handkerchief. In fact, any- 
thing that will serve to encircle the arm 
or leg will suffice. 

Suction should then be applied to the 
affected spot for at least a half hour, 
and the more blood and lymph that can 
be extracted the better it will be. If a 
special suction bulb having more power 
than a breast-pump and with a smaller 
mouthpiece can be obtained, it will be 
found highly efficient. In the absence of 
any such device, one may remove enough 
of the venom by suction with the mouth. 
It is best to be sure that there is no abra- 
sion in the mouth, for the venom is effec- 
tive wherever it may enter the blood 
stream. The principal thing to do is to 
use suction and remove all the venom pos- 
sible as quickly as it may be done. If the 
above treatment is administered within 
one hour after the bite, the chances are 
that no further treatment is necessary. It 
is always best, of course, to place the 
patient under the care of a competent | 
physician as quickly as possible. 


FTER the above treatment has been 
used, one should, if possible, inject 10 
cubic centimeters of antivenin to neutral- 
ize the venom that has become absorbed 
and is circulating in the blood. This is, 
perhaps, not vitally important, but will 
serve, to some extent, to modify the 
effect of the venom. Additional treatment, 
or treatment in cases where the above 
methods were not used soon after the bite, 
should consist of following up the advance 
of the swollen area and making a double 
row of incisions at the very upper edges 
of the swollen parts. These should be 
about % x % inches, and they should com- 
pletely encircle the limb affected. 

It is well to remark here that novocaine 
can be used by even a layman without ill 
effect. Besides enabling the one operating 
to do the cutting without pain to the 
patient, it also serves somewhat to check 
the spread of the venom. It may be in- 
jected completely around the limb and 
is very valuable in any emergency where 
a considerable amount of pain is unavoid- 
able in rendering first aid. 

It should be remembered that the 
tourniquet must be loosened for a few 
moments every fifteen or twenty min- 
utes to prevent gangrene from setting in 
because of the absence of all circulation. 

As the swelling advances the one ad- 
ministering medical aid should follow it 
up with the incisions, and should apply 
suction for a period of at least thirty 





minutes to every series of incisions. In 
case a pocket is formed—that is, one par- | 
ticular region which becomes more swol- 
len than the others—a nest of incisions 
should be made over and around the 
pocket and suction also applied there. In 
case improvement is not shown by the 
patient, the incisions should be repeated 








every four hours and the suction kept up 
constantly. If necessary, it is well to | 
repeat the entire process of making in- | 
cisions and applying suction until relief is 

obtained. The punctures will continue to 

leak diluted venom and bloody lymph for | 
several hours. 

It is most highly advised to keep the 
bowels of the patient open and free, us- | 
ing an irrigation of salt and soda solution 
if necessary. The doctors who conducted 
the experiments described have success- 
fully treated a great many cases of rattle- 
snake bite, and they state that the real 
danger lies in making an insufficient num- 
ber of incisions rather than too many. 
They advise that should there be any | 
doubt as to the number made, one should | 

(Continued on page 79) 





Whatever Load You Shoot— 
Your Gun-bore Needs No. 9 


Dopp | bigs and big, old and new—every shot- 


shell and cartridge makes work for Hoppe’s 

Solvent No. 9. Needed every day after shooting, 
For the working parts, use . 4 Ve y 

Pn Py Bee og er to clean the gun-bore and prevent rust. Famous 

lent also for exterior cleaning for over a quarter century. 

and polishing. Use it to prevent ‘ ° 

rust from wet bushes, mist, fog, | Quickly, easily and completely removes all 

in, and wet hands. : . j 

Bay ‘iena> "products paras. corrosive residue, powder soot and gas stain. Also 

with your ammunition. If not removes lead and metal fouling. Positively pre- 

vents RUST. 


supplied, please write us. 
Send 10c in stamps for sample 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Ine. 
2310 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


of No. 9, or 15c for trial can of 
Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 
Hoppe’s Guide for Gun Owners 
FREE, 





INDICATOR UP MEANS BARREL 1S COCKEO, 
INDICATOR DOWN, BARREL 1S NOT COCKED 


ORDINARY SAFETY. “S” APPEARS 
WHEN GUN IS ON SAFE. 


Hacks PATENTED "REO SPOT” 


Why not an Ithaca for Christmas? 
There are 4 safety points on an “Ithaca.” 3 more than other 
guns have. “Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” 7 

Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 
Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N. Y., Box 11 , 


7 on 

















A SEDGLEY 
SPRINGFIELD 

SPORTER RIFLE 
COMPLETE 


Illustrated 








Used by Marksmen and 
big-game Hunters the world 
over. Will bring down an elephant, 
lion or tiger with same deadly certainty as a 

deer. Calibre 30-06. 24” barrel, 5-shot magazine, full 
sporting stock, pistol grip, handsomely checkered, sling 
swivels. Lyman No. 48 rear sight. Gold bead front sight, 
mounted on matted ramp with removable guard. 


















Cal. 









bared At your Dealer or cinininaitiiie 
Magazine R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. _ estabiisnes 1297 
308 N. 16th St. Phila., Pa 














DECOY The World's Stan- 
dard. All species. 
$10 per doz. Send for catalogue of every 
kind of decoy made. Also weights, an- 
chors, halters, etc. 
Van Fleet Mfg. Co., Joliet, Ill. 


Sell Your Shotguns 


Rifles, cameras, fishing tackle, 
binoculars, field glasses, etc. to 


TRIGGER’S 


Best Prices 


150 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 






































A BETTER SCORE— 


or Your Limit in Birds 


The effectiveness of the Cutts Com- 
pensator can quickly be measured in the 
higher scores you shoot at the traps or in 
the fewer misses when out for ducks or 
birds. Beside the splendid feature of re- 
ducing recoil, you cover your target with 
a uniform, evenly 
distributed pattern 
that scores a hit. 
The Cutts Com- 
pensator wasa win- 
ner at the Grand 
American Handi- 
caps. It has won 
the praise of all 
shooters who use 
it. Excellent for 
Skeet _ shooting. 
Made for both 
. shotguns and rifles. 
12 ga. single bbl. shotguns in single 
shot trap repeating or auto types. 
Compensator with 10D ivory sight, 
two tubes, brush, and wrench in 
set. Six tubes in case, each a diff. 
choke, available. For .30 cal. rifles, 
bolt action or take down. Send us 
your gun through dealer or direct. 
Illustrated folder free. Write for it. 





THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


















LIVE 
DECOY HOBBLES 


Soft Leather loop prevents chaffing 
or interference with movement. Left 
on all season without tangling or 
dragging. One man can stool out or 
pick up whole flock in half the time 
of two men using old style hobbles. 
Can easily be attached or detached 
with gloves on in freezing weather. 
All metal parts rust-proof. 





WORCESTER, MASS. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 








MILITARY 
wor ICE 
HOLSTERS 


Gun cannot be pulled or fall 
out of Folsom-Audley Pat 
Holsters, but releases instantly, 
when wanted. Holsters of all 
kinds, Sam Browne Belts; 
Leather & Canvas Gun Cases ; 
Rifles and Police Equip- 


ment. 







































Write for “Police Catalog 32” 
Tikown” RUNGE BRIAR 
ROOT PIPE $1.00 


A famous $1.00 Pipe, prepaid to 
you, handcut from old seasoned briar- 
root, treated to require no breaking- 
in. Genuine Bakelite Stem. Guaranteed 
not to crack or burn thru. 








Sweet Crop, Irish Roll, St. Bruno, Honeydew and 55 
other Old Country Pipe Tobaccos. Send for our catalog. 


A. RUNGE & COMPANY, DEPT. F-11 
18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





We pay Parcel Post charges anywhere. Established 1894 
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CORMORANT FISHING 
(Continued from page 29) 


ture to see the ugly, awkward birds sitting 
on the gunwale, ready to go ashore. They 
flap their loose-jointed wings, and alter- 
nately squawk and hiss. But whatever 
they do, they keep their stupidly solemn 
dignity. 

Teaching the cormorants to fish is a 
profession of itself in China and Japan. 
The young birds are captured in the prov- 
ince of Owari. The first few months they 
are ugly and display a vicious temper. 


| For several months they are blindfolded 
| all the time, and their wing feathers are 


cut to prevent any chance of flying. 

Eventually the men get the confidence 
of the great birds. A leash, similar to a 
dog’s leash, is used while the birds are be- 
ing taught to fish. Just about two years 
are required to complete the cormorant’s 
training. 

Proof that the birds are well trained, 
and that the men have the full confidence 
of their workers, may be seen in the fact 
that frequently they are let loose for an 
hour in some secluded inlet. A traveler 
describes the scene in this way: 

“In a bunch they floated over the water, 


| ducking and diving for their breakfast of 


minnows and other small fry. Ecstasy over 
freedom and contact with their native 
element was expressed in hoarse notes and 
many giddy episodes. The birds flew up 
just to swoop down and skid along on 
their tails, with webbed feet well up, 
spread ‘full sail’ before they alighted to 
swim. Then for an interval they all beat 
the water madly, with great sweeps of 
their wings, until the air was filled with 
fountain sprays, glistening in the morn- 
ing sun.” 

After the frolic is ended, of their own 
accord the birds waddle lumberingly up 
to their baskets to be carried back to their 
reed houses. It’s an odd fact, but true, that 
the birds prefer the certainty of life under 
man’s domination to that of the hazardous 
freedom of the wild state. 

The head-man, he who handles twelve 
birds from the strings of his left hand, is 
a most intriguingly picturesque character. 
He dresses for the honorable position he 
holds. 

His cap, or head-dress, called Eboshi, 
is made of dark blue kelp, turbaned around 
his head to ward off the hot sparks of 
the bonfire. His blouse is dark blue also, 
and he wears a short petticoat of dried 
sacred grass. It resembles the skirts of 
Hawaii's famed dancing girls. 

Cormorant fishing is an institution of 
the race’s earlier days, brought into this 
twentieth century of magical progress. 
Eventually the devastating hand of science 
will sweep over the Orient, and this color- 
ful occupation will wend its way over the 
western horizon to the smouldering junk 
heap of humanity’s outworn institutions. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


mad rush. Back he came, away again, then 
he jumped. What a beauty! 

I thought I would surely lose him as he 
started up-stream, with the boulder be- 
tween us. Fortunately the rock was low, 
and as I gave him slack the line slid up 
and over it. Then I allowed him to lead 
me away from that dangerous rock. I was 
terribly afraid he might wrap my line 
around it. 

After about forty minutes of give and 
take, the fish showed signs of tiring. He 
came to the surface and attempted another 
rush, but didn’t go far. 

I worked him into the shallows. My 
partner stepped in, slid his fingers into the 
fish’s gills and lifted him out. Then, for 


the first time, I noticed that I was almost 
all in myself. 

Too bad I didn’t have a camera with 
me, so we could snap a picture at the pool ; 
but the camera in our family belongs to 
iny wife, and she is a bit reluctant about 
letting me take it on fishing trips. I think 
she has a hazy idea that I might try to 
catch a fish with it sometime, as I have 
tried almost everything else. 

My fish weighed 16 pounds and 9 
ounces, and measured 35 inches in length 
and 1734 inches in girth. I thought that he 
would quite likely win Third or possibly 
Second Prize, but I never dreamed that 
I would win First Prize. 

You never can tell, fellow fishermen; 
so if you catch a good fish, be sure to 
enter it in the Contest. You may win a 
handsome prize. 


THE FERRY MURDERER 
(Continued from page 40) 


assail me. Is it 300 yards? Don’t think it 
is. Better a “short” than an “over.” Rico- 
chet. Punch a hole in him anyhow, even 
if I don’t kill him on the spot. Won't be 
able to stop in the water then because the 
fish tearing at the wound will drive him 
out and I shall get another chance at him. 
So down with the 300 leaf, and up with 
the 200 and a full sight. Then the haze 
resumes its devilish dance. 

I summon up all my patience. A pity to 
spoil everything by impatience. Oh, for 
a current of air to shift the haze! Then 
one of the dead stems gives out the faint- 
est rustle. An air current, and a strong 
one. Down comes my eye to the sights. 
My forefinger creeps round the trigger. 
The atmosphere steadies and clears, and 
there is the full silver of the foresight, 
precisely in the V of the back sight, right 
on the black mass of my target but a 
little too far back. 

A tiny shift and I am on. Firm as a rock 
now but quickly because the haze may 
begin its devil dance at any moment. With 
an almost imperceptible contraction of 
the muscles of my right hand, I squeeze 
the 2%4-pound trigger. The little rifle 
leaps and spangs. Hit or miss, it is done 
and the bullet sped. 

For an infinitesimal space of time the 
uncertainty was terrible. Then came the 
glorious sensation of high endeavor 
brought to a successful issue. Almost 
simultaneously with the crack of the shot 
I distinctly heard that dull thud which a 
bullet makes when it strikes flesh and 
bone. I have often heard it when making 
long shots, and mighty good music it was 
on this occasion. 

The vile murderer gave one convulsive 
kick, and then lay as still and as dead 
as a stone. The little hollow-nosed bullet 
must have caught him exactly right, ex- 
panding and smashing his spine to flinders. 
As I leaped to my feet I heard a deep- 
throated roar away down the river : “Bwa- 
na-a-a! Bwana-a-a! Chabwino Bwana-a-a 
Chabwino nditu (Master! Master! Well 
done, Master. Well done indeed).” 

At the shot the solid black block of silent 
spectators had split like a gigantic shell 
burst, and one hundred or more natives 
were racing up the bank to get to the 
spot opposite the dead crocodile. As they 
ran they roared their delight. Answering 
yells from my boys’on the island behind 
me proclaimed the victory. 

With the sweat poring in streams down 
my body, I stumbled and plunged across 
the sand to get right up to the dead rep- 
tile. I was convinced that the beast was 
dead, but I also had had experience of the 
amazing vitality of these horrid amphibi- 
ans. I had to put the matter beyond per- 
adventure by blowing off the top of his 
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head. As I ran I worked the bolt of the 
rifle, ejecting the spent shell and sliding 
another cartridge into the chamber. 

Nearer and nearer I got to him, but not 
a twitch did he give. I was almost appalled 
by his size as I got to close quarters. And 
then began the final act of the drama 
which deprived me of the satisfaction of 
gloating over my triumph or making a 
photographic record of this cruel king of 
the river. 

When the crocodile had crawled out 
of the deep water, he stretched him- 
self along the very verge of the bank of 
sand which rose abruptly from the chan- 
nel to a height of about three feet. I don’t 
know what caused the sand to begin to 
crumble under him at that moment, but 
begin to crumble it did. Probably the vibra- 
tion of my pounding feet was the cause. 

When I was within ten yards of him, 
he slowly began to turn over toward the 
water as the unstable foundation which 
had hitherto held him up gradually gave 
way. When I got right over him, he was 
on his back. I could do nothing to stop 
his going. He was much too big and heavy 
to tackle with my pair of hands. 


PUT the muzzleof therifleclose against 

his slaty green belly and ripped the 
whole of his internal organism with an- 
other hollow-nosed bullet. So dead was he 
that not even a muscle moved at the im- 
pact. The slow-turning movement con- 
tinued until, with a plunge and a mighty 
splash, he fell into the deep water at the 
foot of the bank. The gleam of his lighter- 
colored belly shone once from the depths, 
and then he was gone. 

I think the crowd of natives who had now 
assembled were as disappointed as I was, 
but disappointment could not obliterate 
the satisfaction of knowing beyond a 
doubt that the murderer of the ferry had 
met his doom. Before returning to my 
house on the island, I sent word down- 
river to various natives to be on the look- 
out for the corpse. I also verified my cal- 
culation of the distance between my firing 
point and my target. It proved to be 297 
good paces. So I was not far out in my 
original estimate. 

Three days afterward the putrifying and 
mangled remains of this great crocodile 
were found two miles down-stream. His 
cannibal brothers had eaten a good deal 
of him, but the carcass remaining was quite 
fifteen feet long. He must have been all 
- eighteen feet in length when I killed 
him. 

I shall always remember that episode 
of my sojourn in Africa. Considering the 
difficulties under which I labored, I have 
often been amazed at the success of that 
shot. It was not so much the making a hit 
somewhere on my target, but to kill this 
man-eating pest so instantaneously is to 
me a remembrance of great satisfaction 
that the years can not dim. I think I must 
have been keyed up to make a supreme 
effort to rid the locality of a vile reptile— 
the murderer of the ferry. 


WHO STACKED THE CARDS? 
(Continued from page 25) 


Humming “Every prospect pleases, and 
only man is vile,” I turned campward, 
glad to escape the cold wind sweeping the 
range. 

In the evening I scouted out on the 
smaller range on the other side of camp. 
There was nothing moving there but the 
ever present cow. I saw the possibilities 
of this camp now. From it, with little 
effort, the hunter could survey the three 
main sheep ranges of the South Fork. I 
tried to resurrect in my mind’s eye the 
flocks that thirty years ago roamed these 
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LOOK?!! 





Acan, Tuveson leads the field with 

a line of flying decoys in addition to the 
regular cork and cedar floating decoys. If 
there’re ducks flying, you'll get them with 
this line-up. Here’s a decoy that brings 
them in to you. Flying ducks always gather. 
That’s why Tuveson’s Flyers are so effective 
—the ducks seethe Flyers and jointhe party. 
If you want the best shooting you’ve 
ever seen, you'll find out about these Fly- 


Flying Decoys 






PATENTED 


ers. Made in every species—all natural as 
life set on rods and supported by a sub 
merged wooden float, set up and taken 
down in a jiffy—and easy to carry. Hunters 
who have used them say there’s nothing 
like them—especially if ducks are scarce. 
Write for full details and prices. 


TUVESON MFG. COMPANY 


721 4th Ave. No. 
ST. JAMES, MINNESOTA 
















The only 410 Gauge Repeating Shotgun made. 
Shoots new 2% inch loads in addition to regu- 
lar length and also round ball. 5 shots, 22 or 
26 inch barrel. Weight about 6 lbs. 


The New 410 Gauge Marlin Repeater 


Is The Ideal Light Gun 


The Model 410 is a light weight, nicely 
balanced repeater that replaces shot- 
gun and rifle for many purposes. Great 
for pests around the farm, or squirrel, 
rabbit, muskrat and birds in the fields. 
Round ball for deer. Carefully made 
with MARLIN accuracy. 


Expert Repair Service 


Marlin 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY 


99 Willow St. ° New Haven, Conn. 


| 
| 
Catalog. 
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The NEW MARLIN Model 63, 12-gauge 


Hammerless, represents the best shoot- 


ing shotgun barrel on the market and the 


most reliable action. 
Today is the Day to Write for Catalog 





THE MARLIN FineaRMs Co. 
99 Willow St., New Haven, Ct. 7 
Gentlemen: | ot 


Please send me your new Marlin | 
























Fex SHOTGUNS have for twenty years 
been the choice of discriminating shooters. 
It was a FOX of which Theodore Roosevelt 
said: “No finer gun was ever made.” 

The SUPER FOX, HE Grade is a hand 
made, “tailored” double gun designed to 
handle heavy loads of shot and progressive 
burning powder. It is over-bored to secure 
short shot column and close pattern—to 
make clean kills at extreme ranges. It has 
figured Walnutstock, handsomely checkered. 
Fine border engraving. All stock guns are 
bored full choke. Other borings and any style 





The Original Long Range Shotgun! 






stock furnished if 
specified. 12 and 20 gauges, 30 or 
32 inch barrels. Price—H E Grade with auto- 
matic ejector, $66.50. Other Fox Guns priced 
from $36.50 up. Grades priced from $52.50 
up may be built to customer’s specifications. 
There’s a Fox dealer nearby; see him. 


And write now for the latest Fox catalog.,,. 


A. H. FOX SH¢STGUNS 
Manuf 
SAVAGE AR > ee 
Dept. Utica, N.Y. 








PAIRIKEIR 


For all Wildfowl— 


America’s Finest Gun 
HOAL-WATER ducks or divers, | 


| 

mile-a-‘minute greenwings or ma- 
jestic Canadas—whether it calls for 
the highest skill or the hardest hit- 
ting, you'll do your best with a Park- 
er. America’s Finest Gun in all ways. 








Your opportunities, habit or pref- 





erence may involve the use of any 
shot from 2’s to 8’s, with powder and | 
wadding in kind. You may be happi- | 
est with a 32-inch Long Range 28, a | 
28-inch light 12, or a full-grown 10) 
for geese. Stick to your choice. You 
ean get a Parker that not only 
handles precisely as you want it 
to, but which also handles your | 
favorite load with the same high- 
est efficiency. ; 

When the fowl fly wide and the wind 
adds its complications in plenty, your 
Parker will keep right on knocking them 
cold. 





















The gun shown here is the 
Parker D.H.E. It has Titanic steel 
barrels and fancy walnut stock, 
finely checkered. Engraving includes 
game scenes and scrolls. Best of 
value at its price, $160. Other 
Parkers, .410 to 10 gauge, $55 to 
$1,250. Ask your dealer about one 
to suit you, or write us. Send 
the coupon for Complete 
Catalog—FREE. 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 
38 Cherry Street, Meriden, Conn 


ee ee ee ee Fill int and Mail — — — — — 





Parker Brothers, 38 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. | 


Send me, without obligation, your latest illustrated 
catalog with price list, of all Parker Guns—gauges to 


410 and prices $55 to $750. 


Name 


Address 











or Sport 


AINE guides 
pick this shirt 
for its warmth, soft- 
ness and sturdy serv- 
ice ... and it’s just 
as smart on the city 
golf course, driving, 
or for any outdoor 
occupation. 


All wool. . Black 
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hills, but the prospect gave me only pain. 

The wind in the morning was still a 
mild gale with snow flurrying down from 
drifting storm clouds, but I was off early, 
bent on a hard day. On the brink of the 
big ravine that turned me yesterday I sat 
down for a breather. There was another 
open slope, I was sure, around the shoul- 
der of the next mountain, but that ravine 
was deep. 

As I was pondering on the “worth 
while” of it I spied a big mule deer doe 
walk out into an open spot about 150 
yards below me. Behind her came her 
fawn and, trailing in the rear, her last 
year’s fat little spiker. She stood, and the 
others halted, too. I took an imaginary 
shot, with the safety on, at the spiker’s 
ribs, but—well, I didn’t need meat badly 
enough to spoil the picture. 

Then I crossed the ravine—a long way 
down and a longer way up. By and by, up 
in the wind again, I walked along at the 
edge of the pines, keeping in view below 
me a fine little strip of alpine prairie. Up 
near the crest of the ridge I came upon a 
ram’s skull and some bones. 

A large ram had been killed in here and 
eaten by coyotes. The shells were gone 
from the horn cores, but plainly it was a 
last winter’s kill. An animal, I judged, 
at least seven or eight years of age, and 
the perfect condition of the teeth denied 
that he was a victim of old age. The large 
size of the bones remaining denied also 


| a cougar kill. 


While I was pondering on the evi- 


| dence in this post mortem I saw, on 


looking down the slope, a suspicious brown 
shape in the aspen thicket. It moved a 
little. The binoculars made out the body 
of a deer with the head down. No spiker, 
that, but a big fellow. In a few moments 
he raised his head, and I saw the fine ant- 


| lers of a big four-pointer. 


HIS was different! Stealing down the 
slope till I was within one hundred 
yards, I sat and watched him idling there, 


| out of the wind. But shucks! Why kill 


him? We could not eat a quarter of him. 
It was too far to pack him out and ship 
him home. Slipping the safety on the 
rifle, I stole away again. 

About mid-afternoon I reached camp. 
For my day—a ram’s skull. 

The 5th gave a little better weather. 


| The breeze was light, and a few spots of 





sunshine drifted over the range. Two blue 
grouse hens came almost into camp in the 
morning and found themselves well started 
on the path leading to grouse a la fricas- 
see. But the day was noteworthy other- 


| wise. For in the gray evening, looking 


down from my spy tower on the middle 
mountain to the prairie on Flat-iron, I 
discovered a little band of sheep—thirteen 
of them—busily feeding well out from the 
timber. I suspected one ram, though at 
such distance six-power binoculars were 
uncertain. 

There was jubilation about the pine 
log fire this evening as we picked grouse 
bones. Tomorrow— 

But tomorrow, as old Omar and Scotch 
Bobby and some others have said, is un- 
certain. From gray morning till dusk I 
watched the slopes of Flat-iron, but there 
was not a sign of sheep till at 3:00 P. M. 
a ewe with two lambs came out of the 
timber and fed along the edge of the 
prairie. 

It was a day of disappointments. A 
bitterly cold gale blew constantly; range 
bulls provided the only excitement. 

The next day was, if possible, colder 
and windier. The only sign of sheep was 
on Filat-iron, where four fed near the 
edge of the prairie. As inaction grew un- 
bearable, I went down there, stalked the 


sheep, watched them at seventy-five yards 
and stole away without alarming them. 
The old ewe, chewing her cud serenely, 
almost caught me once. But a long 
“freeze” convinced her that my hair was 
only range grass, and I won. 

How different the eye of deer and 
sheep! While the deer is staring blankly 
at you, a sheep takes one quick glance and 
in that ‘moment knows all about you from 
your nationality by birth or adoption to 
whether you pay income tax. 

The 8th came in a little better, with 
only spasmodic gales and rain and snow 
squalls. The morning had some sunshine, 
but it was cold. When, about nine, I left 
my spy tower above Flat-iron to return to 
camp for a warming, I ran into sheep al- 
most in the backyard. But I came over 
the rim too suddenly. The old ewe raised 
her head with a jerk, then bolted down- 
hill for the timber. One, two, three—a 
dozen, they followed, helter-skelter, as I 
stood straining my eyes for a ram that I 
knew was not there. It was the little flock 
from Flat-iron changing ranges. 


RETURNED here very circumspectly 

about noon. I had little faith in finding 
a big ram with the flock at this time, but 
stalking ewes and young stock at least 
was good practice. At the corner by my 
spy tower I ran into four or five head of 
big steers and stampeded them down the 
horse trail, veritably shaking the moun- 
tain. A fine preliminary to a cat-footed 
stalk down into the rim-rocks! 

Then I had a little adventure that not 
many hunters will duplicate. Down fifty 
yards in the rim-rocks below me a sheep’s 
head popped into view and swung right 
and left in alarm. Another and another 
did the same. A ewe rushed up from the 
side, and then they all disappeared. 

In a few moments, over on my left 
sounded a low bleat, and out of the cover 
from below came an old ewe with a last 
spring’s ram at her heels—almost straight 
at me. The old lady bounded upon a high 
rock just behind me and stood gazing 
this way and that. There was not a blade 
of grass to hide me. Turning my head by 
slow half inches, I could see her out of 
the corner of my eye. 

Not twenty-five feet apart, we stood 
there long minutes, the ewe exploring 
every corner of the horizon except under 
her feet! The breeze was strong and blow- 
ing, it seemed, almost directly to her 
from me. Satisfied at length, she jumped 
down and ambled back the way she had 
come, the little ram stopping a moment 
to grab a mouthful of frosted lupine, so 
close to me that I could almost have 
prodded him with the rifle. 


HE only ray of hope from another 
futile day was that Better Half had 
the news that two range riders had called 
at camp and reported that recently on Flat- 
iron they had seen three rams with the 
little flock. Hurrah! Then there were at 
least three rams left on these ranges. Well, 
better that one should go to a museum 
than be eaten by coyote or fall off the 
mountain on to the Indian Reservation. 
For I packed in another skull. Down in 
the rim-rocks I had come upon the head 
of a fine ram. There was not a bone near 
it. It had been thrown down from above, 
and though weathered a little was yet so 
fresh that when I pulled the horn shell 
from the core it smelled to heaven. I lug- 
ged it to camp, ruminating meanwhile on 
the beauties of a sheep sanctuary without 
a warden. In fact, I had ruminated a lot 
since coming up here. 
Better Half had had the best of it, hav- 
ing bagged a young cock blue grouse. 
The 9th offered better prospect of a 
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the mounting of game, fish and_ trophies 
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complete catalog of sportsmen’s 
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decent day. Mists rolled by, giving way to 
spots of sunshine. It was about nine, after 
a hunt down in the rim-rocks, that I saw 
them from the spy rock. Down on Filat- 
iron, two large sheep came up on the edge 
of the prairie and traveled straight toward 
me, in the direction of the big ravine sep- 
arating that mountain from Juniper. 
Rams! I could have sworn it by their way 
of travel, even without the binoculars. 
Would they never stop and feed! 

If they crossed the ravine and took to 
the timber at my feet, I was lost. Once 
they stopped as though to settle down; 
but no, they came on again. Not until they 
had reached the brink of the ravine did 
they halt and begin to feed. It was a long 
way down there—how well I knew it! 
Minutes were precious. Tearing off down 
the mountain, I sacrificed everything for 
speed. As long as I knew their location I 
held the trump card. Running and scram- 
bling, I covered half a mile in no time. 

Pausing for a breather and a survey of 
the gray prairie now flattening out more 
to the eye, I wiped the perspiration from 
my face and searched for my quarry. Still 
feeding. Now the timber thinned, and I 
was fearful that any minute my hurrying 
figure might catch the quick eye of the 
sheep, but when next I saw them they 
were stern to me, entirely at ease. 

Now I was buried in the firs, and I 
raced down to the ravine. I was below 
them. Up or down? Former experiences 
had taught me to keep above a sheep 
when possible. There was a shoulder of 
the hill facing me. To win that I would 
command the situation—that biggest ram 
would be mine. Running along a cow 
trail, panting, half seeing, I came into the 
bottom of the cut—to hear a sudden clatter 
as two white-faced range cattle with heads 
high went tearing wildly up the hill in 
front of me! As fast as two fagging legs 
and hard pumping lungs could do it, 
threw myself oyer the crest after them— 
but I was alone. A magpie down there 
somewhere mocked me. 


IRRAWLING over a few yards to a 
higher lookout where I could crouch 
in the lee of a rock, I lay and hoped against 
hope and ruminated on the humiliation of 
hunting protected sheep on the Ashnola. 
Once, glancing at the earth, I found two or 
three empty rifle shells not greatly weath- 
ered. 

I was hiding out of the cold wind, 
wondering how long it would be before 
those two white-faced devils would re- 
turn with the gang to investigate me. 
Suddenly I saw a movement in a near-by 
hollow. A coyote was nosing about there, 
and in a moment I spied another. Oh, the 
whims of hunting fortune! Why not any 
other time? One of the two left the hol- 
low and trotted toward me. At fifty yards 
I turned my head away, so that I no 
longer could see the beast. I was hunting 
sheep! 

About noon.a black storm swept down 
the South Fork—icy rain that turned to 
snow—and I was driven to cover. Wet 
and cold to the marrow, disgusted beyond 
profanity, I set in to climb the mountain 
homeward. The cards were stacked against 
me. Even the weather was villainous. 

But mountain weather is fickle. By mid- 
afternoon the sun was shining from a 
clear sky, and Better Half and I came 
out to look over Flat-iron. After we had 
watched for a while, three or four sheep 
came up to feed on the lower end of the 
prairie, right on the brink of the ravine, 
and shortly afterward I spotted two large 
sheep on the upper and most distant 
corner of the range. I was sure these were 
big animals. At such distance my binocu- 

(Continued on page 89) 
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America’s Finest Gun 


N heaviest cover, when birds, wind, 

sun and the lay of the land all seem 
in league against you—then your Parker 
makes history! Then you realize what 
truly splendid service it gives you for 
all your shooting. 


From countless such _ conclusive 
proofs of its superiority, four genera- 
tions of the world’s best wing shots 
have preferred the Parker Gun. 


Whatever your individual needs 
and choice may be, the right Parker 
for you will insure you always and 
everywhere the greatest enjoyment 
of your shooting. Speed in handling, 
hard hitting, minimum recoil, the 
very best in materials and gun- 
smithing. Combined with these the 
inimitable look and feel of highest 
excellence which distinguish 
America’s Finest Gun. 

The Parker D.H.E., which we 
illustrate, has Titanic steel barrels 
and fancy walnut stock, finely check- 
ered. Engraved with game scenes and 
scrolls. Highest value for its price, 
$160. Other Parkers, $55 to $1,250. 
All specifications, and from .410 
to 10 gauge. Ask your dealer. 
Complete Catalog FREE—Please 
use coupon. 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 
38 Cherry Street, Meriden, Conn. 


oe oe ee Fill in and Mail — — — — —_ = 
PARKER BROTHERS, 38 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 

Send me, without obligation, your latest illustrated 
catalog with price list, of all Parker Guns—gauges 10 
to .410 and prices $55 to $750. 


Name.... 





Address 








They Can Tell Good Oil 
and So Can You 


AT well-made gun, pistol or fishing reel can 
tell when given a drop or two of Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil. They can feel its superiority. And 
that delicate yet rich viscosity is what they need. 


You too can feel its goodness. Put a drop on 
your thumb, then rub finger and thumb together. 
Wipe off, and try any other oil. You feel more 
lubrication in Hoppe’s. 

Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil is refined to absolute 
purity—<lear as crystal. Light, penetrating, will not 
evaporate or gum. Best clockmaker’s quality. Widely 
known for high viscosity and low freezing point. 

Also cleans, polishes and prevents rust. 

Get a can today, at your dealer’s, together with 
Hoppe’s Solvent No. 9, famous for gun bore clean- 
ing, and Hoppe’s Gun Grease. Sold separately or 
all three in Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, price 
$1.00. If not supplied, please send us 15¢ in stamps 
for trial can of oil. Special folder on Lubrication, 
FREE. 


, FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. Eighth St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CAMPING WITH A 


TRAILER 
By Maurice H. Decker 


F your wife or her mother dislikes 
auto camping, there is a sure way to 
sell them on the proposition. Get an 
auto camping trailer, one of those 
folding bungalows on wheels which is 
equipped with comfortable beds, table, 
stove, icebox, cupboard and storage space 
for your clothing, guns and tackle, and 
use it on your next long trip. It has prac- 
tically all of the comforts of a little sum- 
mer cottage and what’s more, can be mov- 
ed anywhere you find automobile roads. 

There has been a big 
improvement in the de- 
sign of auto-camping 
trailers the past three 
years. They are now 
being made lighter, 
stronger and more 
roomy and they handle 
more easily behind your 
car. Added conveniences 
are built in the outfit 
and you find your trailer 
is practically a complete 
home on wheels. When 
you draw it along be- 
hind the auto, you live 
nearly as cheaply on the 
road as at home. 

In the past, tourists 
regarded the trailer as 
more or less of a bogie 
that meant trouble and 
grief when the roads 
got rough and the 
grades steep. We all 
thought a large power- 
ful car was necessary 
to haul trailers over 
western mountains 
where in addition to 
men being men, grades 
are grades. This belief 
has been exploded completely. You will 
find them being pulled behind all kinds 
and sizes of cars over all sorts of roads 
in every part of the United States. I feel 
safe in declaring that a trailer can be 
hauled without any trouble over any road 
on which a sensible motorist would drive 
his car. The smallest four cylinders han- 
dle them with perfect efficiency. Some- 
times. a trailer will not hold back your 
car as much as the same amount of outfit 
piled inside of it. 


The trailer tracks perfectly at all 


and Natural History 
Edited by Donatp H. Core 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











speeds. A month ago I took one out 
specially to test this point, and it followed 
along behind my car without a swerve 
or wobble at 70 miles per hour. This was 
enough to convince me that a trailer 
will not cut down your touring speed. If 
you want to go any faster you need a 
cabin monoplane—not a car. 


You will find trailers particularly 





This trailer is mosquito-proof and storm-proof and is equipped with electric 
lights and two double beds with spring mattresses 


adapted to fall touring. Some of the 
most pleasant and exhilarating weather 
for outdoor living and camping comes in 
the golden days of autumn. The nights 
are cool and crisp and you appreciate the 
warm, comfortable beds in the trailer and 
the ease of making camp. If the tricky 
storm gods turn loose a regular old 
drencher or a light squall of snow on 
some October or November night, as they 
may well do, the trailer party sleeps on 
undisturbed and unworried. 

Many of the modern models can be 
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unfolded or set up by working inside, 
completely sheltered from whatever is 
happening outdoors. You need not un- 
hitch the trailer from your car unless you 
choose. Stop the engine, make a rush for 
the trailer door and from then on you 
cook, eat, make the beds, wash dishes and 
sleep under shelter. You are as cozy as 
though you were back home. The “heck” 
with the weather outside! 

Another advantage of the trailer is the 
room it affords. All of the space in your 
car can be used for the riding comfort 
of your party. The time was when you 
loaded in your tent and duffle and let 
the family scramble in and help them- 
selves to what room was left. Usually it 
was little enough. There 
is little pleasure in tour- 
ing with an overloaded 
car. You can’t blame 
some folks for wanting 
to stay at home. 

With a trailer the 
baggage problem is au- 
tomatically and cleverly 
solved. The trailer itself 
furnishes your tent, beds 
and camp furniture. It 
is fitted with regular 
springs and mattresses. 
Plenty of room for 
table and stove, cup- 
boards and closets. You 
need not puzzle your 
brain over where to 
store and pack the stuff 
so it won't ruin the 
finish of the car. 


ESIDES providing 
all of the usual 
articles needed to make 
camp, the trailer has ad- 
ditional room for your 


clothes, guns, tackle, 
camera, food supplies 
and the bird cage. Some 
of the models are 


equipped with tall closets where your 
suits and dresses hang without wrinkling 
or mussing. On top of all this, there is 
usually room for four or five suitcases. 

Furthermore, a trailer tourist need not 
drive on extra miles after nightfall 
searching for a suitable spot to camp. 
Anywhere that he finds room to set the 
trailer makes good camping. 

The trailer offers special advantages 
not only for fall touring but for very long 
trips at any time of the year, say to 
Florida or California or for long stops 
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at river and lake resorts. When you | 
reach your destination you have your 
home right at hand. There is no hurry 
about hunting up cabins or apartments 
until you are good and ready. Some | 
tourists live all winter at resorts in | 
trailers and live comfortably too. 

For a fall hunting trip the trailer will 
solve some of the problems of camping 
and permit the gunner to concentrate 





to 


A trailer furnishes comforts that help 
make the family vacation a success 


upon his sport, minus any of the distrac- 
tions of keeping his party comfortable. 

The modern trailer weighs from 700 
to 875 pounds. It is built with long, easy- 
riding springs and pneumatic tires. The 
tops and sides are generally constructed 
of heavy, waterproof canvas built over a 
framework of wood. In some cases, auto- | 
top material is used. The floor and lower 
sides are matched hardwood. 

The top and sides are usually pushed 
up and out when you unfold the trailer 
to make camp. The beds are at either 
side, double width, full length and fitted 
with restful springs and mattresses. 
There is no reason for not sleeping just 
as comfortably as you do at home. 


IHESE beds are folded in when camp 

is broken. You leave them ready made. 
There is no tearing up and folding of 
blankets and linen and tucking in the 
edges. This feature is highly appreciated 
at the end of a long, tiring drive. 

Between the beds is an aisle for cook- 
ing and eating. The floor is covered with 
carpet or linoleum. A removable table 
is placed in this aisle at meal time and 
the campers sit on the edge of the beds. 
Across the rear is placed work-table and 
stove. The icebox holds fifty pounds of 
ice and keeps perishable foods on long 
drives. 

Storage space is provided under the 
beds. Some trailers are roomy enough to 
hold a folding boat and outboard motor. 
Other models carry a speed boat or 
canoe nicely on their tops. 

An electric light in the ceiling illumi- 
nates the interior for reading or working. 
A danger signal and trouble lamp, with 
cord long enough to reach clear around 
your camp, completes the lighting equip- 
ment. 

Doors and windows of the trailer are 
screened with fine-meshed wire-cloth de- 
signed specially to turn the plaguey, small 
mosquitos of the South. There is usually 
an awning over each opening to keep 
Out rain and you are assured of complete 
Protection from insects and weather. 

ere are several points to keep in mind 
when you select a camping trailer. Be 
sure the beds are wide and comfortable. 
here is no excuse for a manufacturer to 
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This hunting knife is 


real Swedish Steel! 


PT HESE are genuine Finnish Kauhavan 
“Puukko” hunting and fishing knives, 

Not production products, but made 
individually by trained and skilled 
craftsmen whose fathers and grand- 
fathers made knives before them 
at Kauhava, Finland. 

Blades are hand forged from 
highest grade Swedish steel, one 
piece from point to top of 
handle. They will stand up 
under service and punish- 
ment ruinous to the aver- 


A fine utility knife 
for fishing, hunting, 
skinning, camp and 


Handles of 


ed galalith 
shaped to fit 
the handare 
Practical 
and fine 

appear- 
ing. 


RAIL MINE 


DEALERS :— 
Finnish Sport 
knives give satis- 
faction and sell 
readily. Write for 
information, 


Cleveland, O. 


INDUSTRIAL CO. 
5713 Euclid Ave. 


75 


“The knives experienced guides 
and sportsmen recommend” 































Shape of blade is result of 
centuries of hunting experi- 
ence in a country whose 
people have long been noted 
for superiority in sports and 
in outdoor life. 


No. {2 4” $3.50 
No. 12-B 4%” 4.50 
No. 2 6” 6.00 





All knives are 
furnished 
with Sheaths 





at prices 
shown. 
Sheaths are No. ff 4” $3.50 
pressed from No. 11-B 434” 4.50 
fine grade No. | 6” 
leather, per- 
fectly seamed 
with metal caps 
and tips. 
No. 10 4” $3.25 
No. 10-B 4%” 4.25 
No. 0 6” 5.75 
oo ee ee ee ee 
If your dealer cannot supply you, use the coupon, 


Postage will be added if knives are ordered O. O. D. 
Ram Mine Inpvustriar Co. 
5713 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
I enclose $ Send prepaid Knife No. 
I aiinisnisisnsvssonescnenepicensénpnarentnntieasdsganliniesinséésadin 
Address. sonaentits 
ET senieaeh ... State... 
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living expenses. 


E. P. GILKISON & SONS CO. 








THIS WINTER’S VACATION 
Get away from cold weather. Spend the winter in the warm Southland. You can 
do it with a Gilkie Camp Trailer without its costing you any more than regular 


Just packed full of comforts and conveniences, enabling you to live like you do at 
home. No annoyance on the road. You actually save the price of the Gilkie Trailer 
in one trip. Write today for catalog giving detailed information. 


1323 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, Indiana 

















tHe [deal Xmas Gift 
8-Power BINOCULARS $515.85 


An Old Reliable Fi offers 8-X 
GENUINE PRISM BINOCULARS 
(Leather Case and Straps included) 
with ten scientifically selected POW- 
ERFUL LENSES giving a wide ac- 
curate fleld of vision and a 10-mile 
range on clear days. Central focusing ; 
right eye piece adjustable; hinged 
body for pupillary adjustment and 
sturdily built to last a lifetime. A 
High Grade INSTRUMENT, made to 
sell for $40.00 and Guaranteed to please or money refunded 






















Opened or closed 
in 60 seconds. 
Dust, mosquito 
and rain proof. 
Electric lights. 
Spring mattress 
beds for 4. Ice 
box, stove, table, 
chairs, dishes, etc. 





Remarkable new year-around 
vacation trailer for sportsmen 
or tourists. Drive up to any 
stream, lake or wooded section 
with all the comforts of home! 










after 10 days’ trial. Ideal for Hunters, Outdoor Sports,| A Quality product. $475 GLOBE-TROTTER, Ine. 
ete. ORDER TODAY. Only $15.85 Prepaid or C. O. D.| f. 0. b. factory. Write for 3838 Florence St. 
BENNER & CO. D-4 TRENTON, WN. J.| catalog. Shreveport, Louisiana — 








folding, puncture-p 
lent, 


Foldiny— Puncture-proof 








There’s Ducks for You—with a 


Bring home your limit with a ““Kalamazoo"—the 
roof canvas duck boat. Swift, si- 
ly. Non-sinkable. Strong but light. Go any- - : A 
where. Check as baggage, id gg Fare or auto. we or down in a jiffy. All sizes. Use with 
your outboard. Fully guaran . Write for free catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 69! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“KALAMAZOO” 

























Here's a better blend... 
a mixture that has all 
the slow-burning, sweet- 
‘smelling, mellow quality; 
all the grand tobacco 
personality men have 
been looking for. 

Use this get-acquainted 
coupon. Send it along 
with a dime to cover post- 
age and tax and we'll 
send youa sample packet. 


OLD KING COLE 
SMOKING MIXTURE 
Awarded Grand Prize, International 
Exposition, Florence, Italy, 1929 
B. WASSERMAN CO. 
83 Chambers St., New York, N.Y. 


Ne — 
Address 

Town and State 

Dealers Nome “ seigeinetisnialideanl 
Address ew — 








Warm and Comfortable Camping in the 
COVERED WAGON 


Camp Trailer 


Many unique features— 
kitchenette, ice-box, 
water tank, cupboards— 
2 large beds—electric 
lights—4 screened win- 
dows. Ideal for fall and 
winter 
fishing through the ice gleep, eat or travel. 

or touring to California 

and Florida. Stove with ventilating hood and stove 
pipe ‘makes heating easy. Masonite Presdwood 
walls keep the cold out. Write for information. 


THE COVERED WAGON CO. 
14620 E. Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
No-Battery 


Y Wy Torch 


B\/ Used by Byrd and 
; Roosevelt Expeditions 





Nothing to unfotd or unpack 













The smallest electric 
light plant in the world 
—only 8” long. A contin- 
uous light anytime—any- 
where, by a few turns of the 
handle. Not affected by heat, 
cold or moisture. Guaranteed. 
Price $10 postpaid. Sent direct 
if your dealer cannot supply— 
send for circular. 


CAMPBELL MFG. CO., Long Branch, N. J. 








and Fish according 
settings. Located in 
uth’s great hunting 





We epecialice in the mounting of 
Southe 3 
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ARTISTIC 
LIFELIKE sra"iciict Srounds "ai ousting 
TAXIDERMY iit dist poms i?"ACTION 


All work guaranteed. Write for information. 
TAXIDERMY SHOP OF TENNESSEE 
141 N. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 












hunting trips, < ready to step into to | 
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slight this item. Insist upon ample ven- 
tilation, for trailer roofs are lower than 
those of tents and you want plenty of 
fresh air if you camp in southern cli- 
mates. Have balloon tires on the job. 
Only a few tourists carry a spare tire for 
their trailer, preferring to stop and fix 
the few punctures they get. However, for 
long tours across the continent, I would 


little wear or depreciation aside from 
rubber and canvas. The top and sides 
should last at least five years under 
steady usage. At the end of that time, the 
canvas can be replaced if necessary for a 
nominal sum and you will have, to all 
effects, a new job. You will find the tires 
will depreciate as much from age as from 
actual wear, unless you tour constantly, 


Some of the home-like comforts furnished by a modern trailer 


want to carry a complete tire and rim. 
Trailer tires are very inexpensive. 

The modern trailer is fitted with grease 
nipples like those on your car for lubricat- 


| ing the few places that need it. Do not 





depend upon a home-made hitch bar. Get 
one from the trailer factory. They know 
what is necessary to prevent binding or 
jerking and the chance of the rig coming 
loose. A hitch with a spring in the draw- 
bar to cushion the shocks of starting and 
stopping is really the thing. 

Those trailers that are built rather high 
are now fitted with windows in front and 
back so the driver has a good clear view 
of the road behind him in his rear-view 
mirror. This is a valuable improvement, 
for in the past, one was sometimes obliged 
to drive blindly as far as seeing behind 
him was concerned. 

The camping trailer is not really ex- 
pensive. About $350.00 is an average 
price. You will save nearly that in hotel 
bills on one long trip with four in your 
party. Some will come higher and others 
slightly lower. In all cases the tourist 
gets good value for his money. There is 


as few of us are able to do, no matter 
how willing we might be. 

A trailer may increase your gas con- 
sumption from 10 to 15 per cent. Some 
campers claim they do not notice any 
difference, since the load is removed from 
the car itself and rolls along behind with- 
out any increase of power required. I 
have found that an 800-pound trailer- 
load cuts the gas consumption or mileage 
of my own car from an average of 13 
miles per gallon down to 11%. 

The only thing you have to practice 
on when you start trailer-camping is to 
manipulate the trailer when backing. This 
is a bit difficult at first, but you soon catch 
on. Usually I hop out and uncouple the 
trailer and shove it about by hand. This 
is quicker and more simple. 

Don’t forget to have your insurance 
man fix up the coverage of your car so it 
is valid when you pull a trailer. Get one 
of these luxurious camping outfits and 
fool old man weather this fall. Keep on 
touring right up until winter, if you wish. 
And remember, for a late trip to the 
Southland, they are absolutely ideal. 


CAMP FIRE FACTS 
PART II 
By Richard Garwood Lewis 


HE shape in which you arrange your 

fire will depend on its purpose. A 
small cooking fire for two men at lunch 
time on a canoe trip need not be a very 
complicated affair. It is usually only re- 
quired to boil a pail of water for tea and 
to heat a frying pan. 

Cut a green pole, six or eight feet long 
and an inch thick at the top and stick this 
in the ground at the side of your fireplace 
so that it slopes over the fire. Adjust its 
height above the flames by supporting it 


| with a small forked stick, a log or a 


stone. If the ground is rocky, place the 
pole over one rock or log and under an- 
other. Fill your tea pail and put it on to 


boil, remembering how long it takes. After 
the fire has been burning for a while, rake 
out enough coals to heat your frying pan, 
removing all fiercely blazing brands which 
might set fire to the grease in the pan. 
Keep the main fire burning briskly under 
the pail (or pails if you are boiling more 
than tea), adding fuel in small pieces as 
required. As the embers under your fry- 
ing pan die down, replenish them with 
fresh ones from the main fire. When your 
meal is finally cooked and ready to be 
eaten, put on a pail of water for dish- 

washing. This will heat while you are 
eating. By the time you have finished 
your lunch, the dishwater will be hot and 
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the fire will be so nearly out that a pail 
or two of water will be enough to make it 
quite safe. Never build a fire any larger or 
keep it burning any longer than you need 
it and you will start very few forest fires. 

You will generally save time and trou- 
ble by building your lunch fire as close to 
water as possible. You may be tempted 
to a shady or protected spot some distance 
away but in the long run, the best place 
for the fire is where you can most easily 
secure a supply of water for cooking, 
washing and putting out your fire. If you 
can stand on the shore and dip water out 
of the lake, stream or spring and throw 
it on the fire from where you stand, you 
will be less liable to the temptation of 
leaving the fire smouldering. 


OR your evening meal and for break- 

fast next morning on a canoe trip, a 
more elaborate fire place is necessary and, 
of course, when you are cooking for a large 
party you will require more accommoda- 
tion, even at lunch time. Where your camp 
is large or more or less permanent, there 
is a great deal to be gained by having 
your cooking fire and your camp fire near 
your tent and it is often impossible to set 
up your tent near the water. In such a 
case, be particularly careful to observe 
all the usual precautions against starting 
forest fires. Pick out a flat, bare rock or 
scrape away all the litter until you un- 
cover the bare mineral soil or rock. 

If your bill of fare calls for more than 
the use of a single pail and frying pan, 
you can set up a crane to support several 
pails and build a long enough fire to ac- 
commodate more than one pan. Drive two 
forked sticks into the ground, one on each 
side of your cleared space, and place a 
stiff green pole across them. Now make 
a number of pot hooks to support your 
cooking pails. These pot hooks are to be 
whittled from alders, willows or other 





A method of suspending the tea-pail where 
the ground is soft 


shrubs that branch frequently. If each 
hook has two forks and two notches and 
if they are made of different lengths, you 
will have a choice of a number of differ- 
ent heights at which your pots can be 
hung. With these pot hooks, you can lift 
your pots off the fire, raise or lower them 
and move them from one place to an- 
other on the fire with perfect safety to 
their contents and to your own fingers. 
Keep a few extra hooks hanging on the 
crane for emergencies and for raising the 
lids of pots hanging over the fire. Nails 
can be driven into a straight stick on a 
slant to take the place of the notches and 
branches on your pot hooks, but I have 
a rather poor opinion of a camper who 
uses nails when anything else around a 
camp can be made to do. If you are en- 
tirely devoid of self-respect, you can 
make serviceable pot hooks out of hay 
wire but by doing so, you will brand your 
party as a hay-wire outfit. 


If your party is large, your camp per- 


manent and your cooking extensive, you 
can make a sort of outdoor range by cut- 


ting two fairly large green logs of some | 
slow-burning wood like tamarack, bal- | 
sam fir or black ash. Flatten these on top | 


with your axe and lay them side by side 
in your fireplace. Separate them at one 
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Thelittlecan means 
better coffee with 
less work 


HE little can is far more con- used in the preparation of G. 

venient than the old metal Washington’s. It is pure coffee, 
coffee pot and the bulky package good coffee—nothing but coffee. 
of ground coffee. It weighs less ©Thewonderfullyfine flavormakes . 
and takes the least possiblespace your outdoor breakfast taste dou- 
in your pack. G. Washington’sis bly good. At night you top offa 
economicalincostaswell,because broiled trout or brace of birds 
nothing is wasted or thrown out; with a beverage unsurpassed in 
a small tin of G. Washington’s your dining room at home. Made 
makes as much as a big can of ina few seconds, simply by plac- 
ordinary coffee. ing a level teaspoonful in each 

Only the finest of coffees are cup and adding hot water. 


G. Washington’s is sold at all good grocery stores. Write for 
a free sample can to The G. Washington Coffee Refining 
pany, 705 Hi. Ave., Morris Plains, New Jersey. 






































| the coffee part of the coffee bean 


| THERE’S AN -EXTRA MEASURE OF COMFORT IN THE CRUISABOUTS 














TEP aboard a Cruisabout and you'll find full head- [i 
room ; long, wide, soft, spring upholstered berths; a 
toilet room with every convenience; storage space 
galore, a well appointed, convenient galley; a large 
cockpit protected by canopy and windshield, and many 
other appointments that add to Cruisabout comfort. 
But there is an extra measure of comfort in a Cruis- 
about that is hard to find in most boats of this size 
and type. This is the smooth, easy motion, and the 
absence of thumping, slapping and yawing in a sea- 
way. This extra measure of comfort in a Cruisabout 
results from an expertly designed, ruggedly and care- 
fully built, correctly balanced round bottom hull, 
powered with a dependable, smooth running motor. 
Inspect the Cruisabouts at Bruns-Kimball & Co., ‘ 
5th Ave. & 15th St., New York City, or write today for Pe ee Oe 
booklet “A” completely illustrating and describing 


this finest of medium size, low priced yachts. , 
RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. Rich a 1 





311 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 













ABERCROMBIE’ Regio en og 


Abercrombie’s “Downrobe’’ — 
warm, compact and comfortable 
down to 40 below zero. Genuine 
Hudson's Bay Blanket lining and 
pure down feather quilt. y bom 
size, $75. “Winterobe”, made 
with lambsdown quilt, camel- 
hair blanket lined, balloon silk 
cover, $45. Each equipped with 
Hookless Fastener and can be 
furnished double. 


Best Fall and Winter Sports Equipment—Low Cost 


HAN? tailored Hudson's Bay Coats, Parkas and Breeches; Cruiser Hunting 
Jackets and Breeches of Mackinaw. Special Mackinaw Hunting Jacket with 
large yoke back and front—just the thing for Fall and Winter work. Import- 
ed Swiss Caps; best Wool Shirts and hand knit Socks. Russell Moccasins, 
leather top Rubbers. Green Egyptian light-weight Tents. Air Mattresses and 
Pillows. Large assortment of Packs and **Hookless’’ Bags. Skate Sails a specialty. 
All Cutlery, Axes, Compasses, Prepared Foods, Cooking Kits. Sold in larger 
cities by best dealers. Catalog FREE. 


David T. Abercrombie Co., Dept. FS11, 311 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





























LISTEN FELLOWS! 





Hunting season is bearing right 
down on us and there are a lot of 
itchy trigger fingers scattered all 
the way from Kodiak to Kalama- 
zoo. 

The frontier country will soon 
reverberate to the crack of rifles; 
game will become as scarce as 
hen’s teeth; and a lot of old timers 
and tenderfeet will wake up in the 
cold grey dawn with cricks in their 
backs, knees permanently wrapped 
around their chins, and big blue 
grouches a foot deep. 


BUT! 


Some of the boys are going to 
poke their heads out of Down- 
Right-Comfort Sleeping Bags, 
snort like colts in the crisp morning 
air, rarin’ to go. 

Out in the open there’s nothing 
like a sound, comfortable night’s 
sleep, and there’s nothing to insure 
it like a Down-Right-Comfort 
Sleeping Bag. 


BE SURE 
YOU'VE GOT ONE ALONG! 


A Down-Right-Comfort can’t get 
too warm—it matches the climate 
and the weather. You always have 
three layers under you; over you 
a single blanket, a blanket and a 
robe, or a blanket and two robes— 
and that'll take you down to 40 be- 
low and back. 

Lightest for its size and warmth, 
sanitary, waterproof, with or with- 
out a 4-pound air mattress. 

Take my advice and get all 
the dope about the Down-Right- 
Comfort before you hit the trail. 
If your dealer doesn’t carry it, send 
his name and I’ll give you all the 


lowdown. (22 WA 


HIL W. HANN 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Dept. 13 19 S. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





DowneRiente Comrort 
SLEEPING BAG 
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end just far enough to support your 
smallest cooking utensil and spread the 
other ends apart far enough to accom- 
modate your largest frying pan. Place the 
widest opening toward the wind and start 
the fire in this opening. As the fire burns 
up, rake the burning embers and coals into 
the space between the two logs and re- 
plenish the main fire with fresh fuel. Any 
fuel placed on the fire between the logs 
must be in small pieces added at intervals. 

This fire will accommodate a number 
of different-sized utensils and support 
them with little danger of upsetting, but 
it is slower than an open fire and requires 
more attention. The fuel must be cut small 
and the logs carefully selected and pre- 
pared. There is always the difficulty of 
securing slow-burning woods and often 
the range does not last long enough to 
justify its construction. It is sometimes 
difficult to be sure that the logs are not 


| Suspending the tea-pail on rocky ground 


still smoldering after the rest of your 
fire has been extinguished and you are 
leaving camp. 

Personally, I prefer to build a long, 
narrow fire under a crane with plenty of 
different-sized pot hooks. With this you 
can keep a long, steadily blazing fire to- 
ward one end of the crane and use this 
for all your boiling. For frying and broil- 
ing, rake out enough coals and small 
brands to the opposite end and keep this 
part of the fire replenished from the main 
| boiling fire. Your baking, whether done 
with a reflector or a frying pan, can be 
carried on at the opposite side of the fire. 
After the fire dies down and your cook- 
ing is finished, you can use the crane 
to dry out wet socks and other garments. 

long, narrow fire is easy to keep 
going, requires the minimum of wood 
chopping, accommodates the greatest num- 
ber of utensils for the amount of fuel 
used and is most easily extinguished when 
you move camp. 


HERE is a sort of portable grill or 
gridiron that is sold by sporting goods 
| stores which consists of a heavy grating 
of galvanized iron wire supported at its 
four corners by four legs that fold up 
when the gridiron is not in use. You 
straighten out the legs and stick their 
points into the ground in your fireplace 
and then build a fire under the grating. 
This contraption supports your cooking 
utensils over the fire and can be used 
itself for broiling over coals. When folded 
it takes up little room in your outfit and 
is not heavy. 

So far I have described only cooking 
fires and have not mentioned the camp 
| fire proper around which all real campers 
gather in the evening to swap lies, iden- 
| tify mutual acquaintances and expound 
original philosophies. The long, narrow 
fire is the best for heating, drying clothes 
and promoting sociability. A huge, round, 
high conflagration of the “bonfire” type 
is useless for drying clothes and unsatis- 
factory for heating and general good fel- 
lowship. It is difficult to regulate, con- 
sumes an enormous amount of fuel with 
a very real menace to the surrounding 
forest and is, in short, a typical “white 
man’s fire.” A long, narrow fire will pro- 
vide more heat where you can use it and 
| control it, and as you do not need to do 
| much chopping, it is a saving of labor as 
| well as of fuel. For drying blankets or 








wet garments, you can build two long 
racks similar to the cooking cranes and 
hang your wet clothes where they will 
get the full benefit of the heat. As a gath- 
ering place in the evenings, the long, nar- 
row fire will be found to accommodate 
more people with greater comfort and 
sociability. 

There is a variety of heating fire that 
has been described in every book on 
camping since Nessmuk’s Woodcraft ap- 
peared some fifty years ago. It would 
probably have suited camping conditions 
in the “Hardwood Belt” fifty years ago 
when fuel of the kinds described was not 
worth its weight*in gold. This fire was 
built by driving two heavy stakes into the 
ground on a slight slant and placing a 
heavy log across their lower ends. On top 
of this were placed heavy logs of grad- 
ually decreasing sizes to build up a sort 
of fence against the two stakes. This fence 
was then chinked with clay to form a 
reflector. Below it were placed two heavy 
hardwood logs as fire dogs and across 
these the fire proper was built. The back 
log had to be of green butternut and the 
fuel of well-seasoned hickory or white 
oak. I have never tried this fire, but do 
not claim any great originality on that 
account. Some day I am going to give it 
a try-out even if I can’t get all the right 
kinds of woods. 


(The End) 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BISCUITS 


Campinc Epitor: 

Many years ago, when I was a youngster and 
very fond of camping, I used to make biscuits 
according to a recipe recommended by Dr. Breck. 
I believe it was published in his book The Way 
of the Woods. Unfortunately I no longer have 
this book and can’t find it anywhere. The way | 
used to make these biscuits has passed out of my 
mind completely. I am planning to spend several 
weeks in the fall om a moose and deer hunting 
trip in Canada, so I wonder if you could possibly 
help me out on this recipe. 

Rorawp THomas. 


Ans.—Dr. Breck’s book is not before me at the 
moment but here, I believe, is the recipe that 
you want: 

Two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one tea- 
spoonful of salt and a piece of lard or fat pork 
about the size of an egg are mixed into a quart 
of flour. To this mixture, add one tablespoonful 
of evaporated milk or two of milk powder. Then 
pour in enough cold water to make a dough that 
can be rolled out to a thickness of about half 
an _ inch. 

Now cut the dough into biscuit shapes and 
place them in a greased pan and put before a hot 
fire. You can tell when the biscuits are done to 
the right turn by sticking a sliver of wood into 
them. 

Campinc Epitor. 


WATERPROOFING SHOES 


Campinc Epitor: 

Nearly every fall when I go out hunting, I 
manage to get at least one or two doses of good 
wet feet. Can you recommend a real good water- 
proofing stunt for my hunting boots? 

Wrtiiam Barry 


Ans.—There are a good many different water- 
proofing formulas and most folks have their 
favorites. Here is one of the best ones I have ever 
heard about. It is recommended by S. J. Stam- 
mers: 

“Melt 3 ounces of spermaceti in an earthern 
vessel (a pitkin) over a slow fire. To this add 
6 drachms of raw India rubber cut into thin 
slices; when thoroughly dissolved add 8 ounces 
tallow, 2 ounces hog’s lard, 4 ounces of amber 
varnish. When well mixed it is ready for use. 
Keep the mixture gently warmed and well stirred. 
Apply to the boots when they are quite new and 
unworn, and slightly warmed. Apply a heavy 
coat with a brush, the mixture also being warm, 
and place the boots when dressed with it near a 
slow fire to allow it to soak into the leather; 
when the first dressing has done so, give another 
dressing and place near the fire, and a third one 
if thought necessary. The soles to be dressed the 
same as the uppers. After the expiration of about 
five seasons another dressing in the same way 
may be given.” 

Campinc EprTor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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FALSE SECURITY 
(Continued from page 69) 
double the amount rather than be content 
with the minimum. 

In order to illustrate the inadequacy 
of the antivenin serum, it is necessary 
only to point out that this is put up in 
ampoules containing 10 cubic centimeters 
of serum, the amount which is deemed 
sufficient to neutralize, in the blood, only 


15 milligrams of venom! In an experi- | 
ment conducted before the Texas Medical | 


Society on the 21st of January, 1930, the 
experimenters had a rattlesnake strike 
through a cloth placed over a glass. The 
yenom was recovered from the glass and 
weighed. It was found that this one snake, 
at one strike, ejected a total of 640 milli- 
grams of venom. To neutralize this venom 
it would require 64 ampoules of antivenin 
serum, which would cost $640! 

The childish folly of depending upon 
1, 2, 3 or a half dozen ampoules of the 
serum to be effective is readily obvious. In 
fact, it would require almost a quart of 
serum to neutralize the venom, even if 
it were possible for the serum to reach 
the venom, which it cannot do. It can only 
neutralize that small portion of the poison 
which has entered the circulation. The 
venom in the tissues about the wound is 
hopelessly out of reach of the serum! 

In conclusion I wish again to call your 
attention to the fact that, despite the hope- 
less inadequacy of the serum, potassium 
permanganate and all those other rem- 
edies we have learned to rely upon, deaths 
from snake bites are quite rare. This is 
due to the fact that many poisonous snakes 
inject but a small amount of venom. Bear 
in mind that when one suffers the bite 
of a poisonous snake, it is readily known 
by the intense and violent pain felt. 


HE supreme test of anything is “Will 

it work?” It is now a scientifically 
demonstrated fact that all the alleged cures 
for snake bite are inadequate, except the 
removal of the venom by suction, for the 
very good reason that they “will -not 
work” in cases where a known fatal dose 
has been injected. Until a serum has 
become properly developed, let us forget 
our “scientific gadgets” and resort to that 
ancient remedy used by the aboriginal 
Americans and by our hardy forebears. 
Let us remove by suction, using the mouth 
or any available instrument, as much 
venom as we can. Then the snake bite 
will probably take care of itself. 

In closing let me say that antivenin has 
its value, though it has been sadly over- 
estimated. If injected in the proper dose, 
it can neutralize the venom in circulation. 
It is not a fake, for the basic idea is 
sound; so let us not completely lose all 
faith in it. 

Within a few years it is probable that 
the antivenin may be so developed as to 
furnish an adequate cure for the most 
dreaded of all emergencies of the outdoors 
—snake bite. But on the other hand, let 
us place not an undue value upon it; let 
us realize that merely because we have 
an ampoule of serum with us we are by 
no means possessed of a sure cure. 

Deaths have already resulted from 
undue faith being placed in this serum. 
Let us see that they do not occur again. 
Use this remedy only as a supplementary 
treatment and place your trust more in 
mechanical extraction of the deadly 
venom, 

Remember that in an emergency the 
most vital thing is to avoid panic and fear. 
If you remain cool, there is a good chance 
for recovery. In panic, the logical treat- 
ment is forgotten and tragedy must step 
in. The best equipment for snake bites is 
a cool head and a well mouth! 








ALONE WITH THE PINES 










This cottage in the 
northern lakes region 
has the electric com- 
forts of a city home 
provided by a Kohler 
Plant. It is owned 
by Sidney Adler of 

Chicago. 





KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS 


NEDONO special jae 
winter care ba 


KouLeR ELectric PLANTS won’t cause any storage worries when winter 
comes. Whether the owner leaves his cottage for a week—two weeks—or 
for the entire season—his lighting-unit will be ready to go into action 
immediately upon his return. 

This is an important advantage over other types—an advantage which 
owners of summer cottages, mountain-lodges, and summer homes appre- 
ciate. All that-is necessary is to drain the radiator, disconnect the starting 
battery,* and place this in the car when it is time to leave. The plant 
itself cannot be injured by cold weather. 

If you have felt a need for electricity in your cottage at the shore, in 
the mountains or the north woods, but have objected to the annual mov- ° 
ing of large storage batteries, investigate Kohler Electric Plants. Learn 
about Kohler Light, the answer to all lighting problems beyond the 
light-wires. 

Kohler Electric Plants generate current at 110 or 220 volts A. C. or D.C. 
(Capacities from 800 watts to 10 K.W.) They do it as efficiently and 
economically—even in the wilderness—as the big turbines of power plants 
which produce standard electricity in the more settled sections. 

Mail the coupon and we will be glad to provide you with additional 
information specialized to your needs. Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, 
Wis. — Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. — Branches in principal cities. 
... Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 


*The battery in Model D-32, the storage-type Kehler Plant, is a rubber-cell battery and can be as 
easily moved as the starting-battery. 
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This is the Story: 


A GRIZZLY HUNT 
By M. I. Wright 


HERE is nothing in the world that 

I enjoy more than hunting grizz- 

lies. Unfortunately I never had 

much chance to do a great deal of 
genuine big-game hunting, but last spring 
my opportunity came to go on a bear hunt 
in British Columbia which lies between 
\lberta and Saskatchewan. My old part- 
ner, Styres, was eager to join me and I 
had already made arrangements with one 
of the best guides in that part of the 
country. His name was Bill Lemming and 
he had had more than twenty years’ ex- 
perience in hunting grizzlies 
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tain in back of our camp. I saw them very 
distinctly through my 8-power binoculars, 
but they did not look large enough to me 
to make it worth our while to go after 
them. In fact, I thought at first they were 
black bears. Both of them, however, were 
cinnamon brown in color, so that at least 
proved they weren’t members of that 
species. The grizzlies, of course, are to be 
seen in all shades of color from almost 
jet black to practically pure white. 

The day after seeing these two bears 
we saw another grizzly about five miles 
from camp. This fellow was up a tree and 
was a pretty big one. He did not see us 
and we just passed him by because I was 
looking for a real fine specimen. 

During the following five days we saw 


of a mile away-—I saw a huge grizzly 
with her six little cubs which apparently 
were not more than a couple of weeks 
old. Their contrast with the enormous 
mother was very striking indeed. It is an 
interesting fact that these cubs have some- 
times been known to weigh as little as 1% 
pounds at birth. 

We continued our climb and by the 
time we had reached the spot, our bear 
family had disappeared completely. I 
scanned the mountain again and far up, 
about a quarter of a mile from the top, 
I spied three grizzlies which Bill judged 
were a male and two females, because of 
the much darker color of the former. He 
looked like a great big fellow—just the 
kind of a chap I had in mind. 

The prospect of the climb 
which awaited us was none 





as well as other game. 

Of course, my readers 
know that there are a num- 
ber of different species of 


ous forms. According to a 
more or less recent classi- 
fication, there are supposed 
to be about 86 distinct vari- 
eties. Some of these run 
much larger than others 
but the average weight of 
a full-grown grizzly is 
somewhere around 1000 
pounds. It is said that oc- 
casional specimens have 
weueel as much as 1400 
or 1500 pounds. In the sec- 
tion to which we_ had 
planned to go, the bears, 
according to information 
given us by Bill Lemming, 
run unusually large. 

The grizzly is almost 
entirely carnivorous and, 
generally speaking, its 
range may be said to ex- 
tend from Colorado on the 
south to the Barren 
Grounds of Canada on the 


grizzlies—or, at least, vari- Fm 
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too inviting but there was 
no other alternative; so we 
set out. We had to pick 
our way very carefully, 
both because of the danger- 
ous character of the trail 
and also because it was 
highly important for us to 
keep out of sight and scent 
of the bears above us. It 
was approximately 9 :00 
o'clock in the morning when 
we began the climb and by 
12:30 we reached a point 
within 300 yards of where 
we had first seen the bears. 


HEY were not there, 

and it looked as though 
we were doomed to disap- 
pointment. Not so, how- 
ever, for the male and one 
of his harem had moved to 
a point about 500 yards be- 
yond and farther up. The 
other member of the group 
was nowhere in sight. This 
meant another short and 
difficult climb for us, but 
the size and splendor of our 








In May, which is the 
month during which we did 
our hunting, the bears are in excellent 
form. They have only been out of hiber- 
nation for a very short period, they are 
sleek and their fur is in prime condition. 
Many sportsmen do their hunting in the 
fall, but at this period the bears are apt 
to be very thin and in poor condition, as 
is always characteristic of these animals 
shortly before they go into hibernation. 

By the middle of the month we were 
actually in the heart of the hunting coun- 
try. The scenery was glorious—big, snow- 
covered mountains in every direction— 
but the going was very rough indeed. Our 
trip in to our base camp had been rather 
difficult, too, and for that reason we 
rested up for two or three days before we 
began our real hunting. In the meantime 
we looked over the lay of the land and 
discovered plenty signs of game. The 
characteristic grizzly tracks with the very 
long hind claws of equal size were much 
in evidence. These claws are usually from 
4 to 6 inches in length. 

We did not see our first grizzly until 
several days later when we discovered two 
of them way up on the side of a moun- 


a dozen or more black bears but not a 
single grizzly. This was very discourag- 
ing because we had only a few days left 
before it would be time to start for home. 
One evening, while sitting around the 
campfire, Bill suggested that we start up 
the side of the mountain where we saw 
the two grizzlies about a week previously. 
If worse came to worst, we could prob- 
ably bag one of these fellows anyway be- 
cause the grizzly is not normally very 
much of a roamer. Besides, they might 
turn out to be a lot bigger than they 
appeared to be through the binoculars. 


HE next morning, therefore, we 

started out just after daybreak. Less 
than a mile from camp we saw indications 
of where a grizzly had been feeding on a 
carcass of some kind, though the signs 
appeared several days old at least. 

A short distance beyond we came to 
the top of a bare hill-side which served 
as a sort’ of promontory to the mountain 
which we were about to climb. I searched 
the side of the mountain with my binoc- 
ulars and not more than about a quarter 


quarry lured us to go on 
willingly. 

Finally, after another half-hour, I even- 
tually got into a good shooting position. 
Both bears acted rather restless, so I de- 
cided not to lose any more time than was 
necessary to assure myself of a reasonably 
good shot. Just as I was about to squeeze 
the hair-trigger on my automatic rifle, the 
female looked squarely at us, turned and 
scampered down the mountain. At the first 
shot, my big fellow went down on his 
haunches and two more shots from the 
automatic did the trick. 

I had always heard weird and wonder- 
ful tales of charging grizzlies and at 
first I did not know quite what to ex- 
pect from this fellow. The truth of the 
matter is, however, he showed not the 
slightest sign of ferocity or aggression; 
for which fact I was very thankful. 

Be that as it may, friend readers, I 
want to tell you I was proud. What a mag- 
nificent specimen he was! When we final- 
ly got around to weighing him, we found 
that my grizzly tipped the scales at ex- 
actly 1080 pounds. Do you wonder that 
I think there is nothing in the whole 
world to compare with hunting grizzlies? 
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ERHAPS there are a few things that 

Wright knows less about than ducks— 
but we doubt it. At least, we can’t think 
of anything that he knows much less about. 
There are plenty of our readers who agree 
with us on this question, but three of them 
told us what they thought about Wright 
more effectively than any of the rest. Here 
they are: 

First Prise: Wirt C. Welch, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Second Prise: Floyd A. Johnson, New 
Orleans, La. 

Third Prise: E. J. Miller, Chicago, IIl. 

We especially want to take this oppor- 
tunity of congratulating the First Prize 
winner. He sent us one of the best letters 
we have ever seen since these “How Wise 
Are You?” Contests first started. All we 
can say is that Mr. Welch knows his 
ducks. He listed the exact number of mis- 
takes—no more and no less. His letter was 
to the point and showed wherein Wright 
was wrong and why—and that is all there 
was to it. I wish we had the space to pub- 
lish it. Another one of our friends sent 
us a letter which listed 36 supposed errors 
and at that he only mentioned 11 out of 
the total of 15 actual errors. This chap 
just made up his mind he was going to 
pick on everything—right or wrong—and 
thereby play safe. But that system gen- 
erally doesn’t work. We sometimes won- 
der whether all of you folks realize that 
in working on these contests you can use 
all the reference books that you want to. 
And before sending in your letter, ask 
yourself whether you have made correc- 
tions on matters of fact or matters of 
opinion. 

Well, let us see now what Wright did 
to our Panhandle ducks. In the first place, 
he starts in again by moving things all 
around—wherever his fancy happens to 
suit him. This time he shoved the Pan- 
handle region from North Texas down to 
the southern part. In order to check up 
on this, we telephoned our good friend 
Gene Howe and he said it was still where 
it belonged and where it has always been. 
So that lets out Mr. Wright. 

It would almost seem that the Colonel 
is pushing around the ducks’ breeding 
grounds, too, because as far as we know 
they were for the most part in the western 
and central portions of Canada and not 
in the eastern. It is hardly possible that 
the ducks became bored with their old 
summer estates. 


E were awfully surprised to have 

some of our correspondents tell us 
that they considered the Texas Panhandle 
one of the poorest places in the world for 
shooting ducks. All we can say to them is 
to look at the photographs taken by Gene 
Howe and published in our last December 
issue. We will bet that these good folks 
will change their minds. 
_ Bum eyes and goldeneyes go together 
in the Panhandle. If Wright's eyesight had 
been better he wouldn’t have seen many 
goldeneyes there. But the old boy was 
correct when he said he saw more green- 
winged teal there than he did the blue- 
winged species. 

Could it be that Wright shot so many 
Canada geese that this species is now rare 
west of the Mississippi River? On second 
thought—no—that cannot be the case. 
There must still be lots of them there. 
Perhaps, also, the Colonel scared all the 
Canada geese out of several years’ growth, 
otherwise they couldn’t possibly be smaller 
than Hutchins’ goose. No, M. L., the 
Canada honker is the largest of them all. 

Say, folks, isn’t it lucky that the old 
codger thought the season on sandhill 
cranes was closed! Wouldn’t he have been 


in a picturesque mess if he had taken a 
crack at one of those grand birds? His 
Uncle Sam would have had something to 
say about it because he keeps them pro- 
tected all of the time. 

We feel confident that Wright is such 
a poor duck hunter that it wouldn’t make 
a particle of difference whether he had 
a sunny day or a cloudy one. Most hunt- 
ers that know anything, however, much 
prefer the latter. 

When the Colonel is around, game is 
shy at any and all seasons of the year. 
Fur, feather and fin seem to keep out of 
his way.,It isn’t the fault of his face 
either, because he is really a very nice- 
looking fellow. We really can’t under- 
stand why he should think that ducks are 
more shy early in the season than later on. 

If a standard 20-gauge load contains 
only 1% drams of powder, then we would 
not recommend a gun of this bore for 
anything much larger and more robust 
than antiquated humming birds. But as far 
as our friend Styres is concerned, a duck 
is probably safe with even 24% or 2% 
drams. 

But can you imagine what would hap- 


81 








pen to the Colonel, not to mention a duck, | 
if he shot a load containing 3% drams of | 


Ballistite powder! Never again would 


he write another story and we would save | 


$50 every month. Ballistite, being a dense 
powder, is loaded in grains and 28 grains 
is a heavy load in a 12-gauge gun. 


NCE in a while M. I. guesses some- 

thing correctly. Or did somebody tell 
him that 1% ounces of No. 4 chilled shot 
contained about 153 pellets? 
had to spoil it all by saying that 7 ounces 
of No. 6 chilled shot contained only 150 
pellets. Of course, we don’t expect him to 
pull a shell apart and count them, but 
unless he is sure of what he is talking 
about, he ought to keep quiet. Perhaps he 
can’t count up to 196. 

If Wright can’t keep himself out of 
trouble, he, at least, ought not to get 
others in bad. The idea of telling folks that 
the Federal Migratory Bird Act permits 
the use of 8-gauge guns! We advise him 
never to use anything larger than a ten- 
bore. 

Do you remember some time ago we 


But then he | 





expressed the opinion that the Colonel | 


was becoming color-blind? We based our 
judgment on the fact that he said a Whirl- 
ing Dun looked to him like a gaudy fly. 
Now he comes along and says a pintail 
has a blue speculum. Too bad, isn’t it, 
that green should look like blue to the 
old codger? 

As far as we can see, however, being 
color-blind is no excuse for saying that 
a mallard can fly faster than a pintail or 
a teal. I’ll bet the old boy was as sore as 
a wet hen when he saw Munson’s article 
“Timing the Ducks” in the same issue as 
his duck-shooting story. 
to bet that Munson knows more about the 





We are willing | 


flight speed of waterfowl than the Colonel. | 
If the Colonel knew as much about hunt- | 


ing and fishing as a mallard does about 
grace when it lights upon the water, we 
would be in $50 every month. Contrary to 
what M. I. thinks about it, one would think 
that a ferryboat had just been launched 
when a canvasback hits the water. 

Let’s hope his deer story goes over 
better ! 

From present indications, the Colonel 
is going on another extensive trip very 
shortly. In fact, we believe there will be 
only one more story published after this 
one. Let us know if you want M. I. to 
write some more articles when he gets 
back. Otherwise he will probably “get | 
the air.” This you will have to decide. | 
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WHO’S WHO AMONG 
AMERICAN TROUT? 
By Seth Briggs 


N the How Wise Are You? story en- 
titled “Western Trout Fishing” 
which was published in Fietp & 
STREAM of last July, the following 

statement was made: “There are more 
than a score of different forms of trout 
in the West, comprising both the charrs 
and the true trout or members -of the 
genus Salmo.” I think it is safe to say 
that the majority of our friends who sent 
us letters on this contest took exception 
to M. I. Wright’s assertion—they listed 
it as an error to be 
checked against the old 
Colonel. Most of them 
said it was impossible 
for there to be over 
twenty different forms 
of trout in the West. 
Because of the positive 
views of a number of 
these readers, I thought 
it might be a good idea 
to try to shed a little 
light on this subject. 

While the Colonel is 

unquestionably correct 
in. what he said, it is 
also a sure bet that the 


classification of the 
trouts in this country 
is very badly mixed. 


There are a great many 
forms that are now re- 
garded as species that 
almost certainly do not 
deserve this distinction. 
According to the re- 
cently published Check 
List of the Fishes and 
l'ishlike Vertebrates of 
North and Middle 
America issued by the 
U. S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries, there are almost forty different 
species of Western trouts listed—includ- 
ing, of course, the charrs. I am not for 
one moment going to attempt to name 
and describe all of these, because it would 
be foolish, even if I had the time and the 
space. It would be totally impossible for 
the average angler to distinguish between 
many of these so-called species—and, fur- 
thermore, it wouldn’t be necessary for 
him to do so, even if he could. 

The correct classification of the trouts 
is a difficult matter for two reasons. In 
the first place, there is unfortunately no 
safe modern guide on the subject—at 
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least as regards the description of the va- 
rious species. Jordan and Evermann’s 


The Fishes of North and Middle America 
published by the Smithsonian Institution 
in 1896 is still the best bet from that 
standpoint. As regards the distribution 
of the different forms, the previously- 
mentioned check list published by the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries is, I believe, the very 





These splendid rainbow trout were taken in Eastern waters where they were 
originally introduced from the Pacific Coast. They are most likely of the 
McCloud River variety known as Salmo shasta 


best. I have, therefore, studied both of 
these sources very carefully. Besides, I 
have availed myself of the opinions of 
Mr. John T. Nichols, Curator of Recent 
Fishes at the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, whose common sense and 
conservative judgment in such matters I 
regard very highly. 

The second difficulty encountered in 
classifying the trouts is due to the fact 
that a certain number of the more or less 
distinctive forms are bound to intergrade 
and produce types so closely resembling 
each other that it would be virtually im- 
possible to differentiate between them. 


=> 





This is exactly what has happened in a 
great many instances. Of course, where 
the members of the different species are 
widely separated geographically, there is 
almost certain to be a considerable varia- 
tion in the characteristic appearance of 
the fish. For instance, the northern forms 
of the cut-throat trout are usually spotted 
over the entire body, whereas the south- 
ern species are spotted, as a rule, only on 
the rear portion of the body. 

Let us first take into consideration the 
true trouts or members of the Salmo 
family. According to most authorities, 
each species of these trouts belongs to 
one of three groups—rainbow, steelhead 
or cut-throat. There is no question about 
that. As a matter of 
fact, I don’t see why we 
cannot limit ourselves 
to only two groups—the 
cut-throat and the rain- 
bow-steelhead groups. I 
say this because wher- 
ever there is a steelhead, 
there is a nigger in the 
wood-pile and that nig- 
ger is a rainbow trout. 
You can’t have a steel- 
head unless you had a 
rainbow to start with, 
since it is about as cer- 
tain as anything can be 
that the steelhead is a 
sea-run rainbow. 


OR the sake of sim- 

plicity, therefore, we 
can say that every 
American trout of the 
Salmo family is either a 
cut-throat or a rainbow- 
steelhead. The brown 
trout, well known as it 
is, will not be consid- 
ered here because it is 
not an American species. 
The same applies to the 
Loch Leven. 

Now what are some of the best-known 
species of Salmo trout? First we should 
mention what I will call the “type 
species.” That is to say, the three typical 
and best recognized species of each type— 
the ones which are most generally re- 
garded as either true cut-throats, rain- 
bows or steelheads. 

The first of the three is the trout that 
is usually listed scientifically as Salmo 
clarkii—although Jordan and Evermann 
originally classified it as*Salmo mykiss. 
This term, now obsolete as far as the cut- 
throat is concerned, has been applied to 
a little known species called the Somka 
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or Kamchatka salmon trout which prob- 
ably does not occur in America. 

Salmo clarkii may, therefore, be re- 
garded as the typical cut-throat trout and 
is also known as. black-spotted trout, 
Rocky Mountain trout and Columbia 
River trout. It is indigenous to the coast- 
wise streams from Puget Sound south to 
Elk River, Humboldt County, California. 
This is its distribution according to the 
3ureau of Fisheries check-list which I 
will quote in every instance hereafter. 





The cut-throat trout—also known as red-throat and black-spotted trout 


Clarkii was named for Capt. William 
Clark of the famous Lewis and Clark 
Expedition. While its appearance varies 
somewhat according to geographical dis- 
tribution, it is typically characterized by 
small scales, which is true of all cut- 
throats as compared to members of the 
rainbow-steelhead group. The back and 
base of the tail are profusely covered with 
rounded black spots of varying size and 
the dorsal, adipose and caudal fins are 
covered with smaller spots. There are 
usually. few spots on the head and none 
on the belly. The ground color is silvery 
olivaceous—often a dark steel color—and 
there is generally a pale to deep rosy 
wash or band extending along the middle 
of the side. Then, of course, there is the 
very distinctive red splash between the 
branches of the lower jaw which is char- 
acteristic of each and every member of 
the cut-throat family—and of no others. 
Sea-run specimens are generally much 
lighter in color. 


HE typical rainbow trout is Salmo 

irideus which is listed as being indig- 
enous to the coastwise mountain streams 
of the Coast Ranges from the northern 
coast of California southward to San 
Diego, California. Its characteristic ap- 
pearance is almost too familiar to need 
description—greenish-blue above, silvery 
iridescent sides, reddish lateral band, 
which is almost crimson during the breed- 
ing season, and the irregular but usually 
large number of small black blotches most- 
ly over the upper half of body. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most rainbows are so beautiful 
they are impossible to describe. Whenever 
a red splash is found on the throat of a 
rainbow, it is due to a cross with a cut- 
throat, which happens more frequently 
than is generally supposed. 

Our true steelhead trout is Salmo 
gairdnerii, also known as salmon trout 
and hardhead. Its typical range is south- 
ern Alaska and Puget Sound to southern 
Oregon; in streams of the Coast Ranges 
and the Cascades, descending to the sea 
as a “steelhead”—also in Kamloops Lake, 
Okanogan Lake and other lakes tributary 
to the Frazer River or to the Upper 
Columbia. The steelhead’s characteristic 
color is olive green above; sides silvery; 
head, back, upper fins and tail rather 
heavily spotted with black and a band of 


flesh color running along the side. The 
males are usually more highly colored 
than the females. 

As intimated before, we cannot hope 
to more than barely mention the better- 
known species of each of these three 
trouts, but here they are: 

In the cut-throat group besides Salmo 
clarkii, we have Salmo lewisi, also known | 
as cut-throat and Yellowstone trout. It | 
is found in the Snake River basin above | 
Shoshone Falls, through Two-Ocean 
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Pass to the headwaters of the Yellow- 
stone and other affluents of the upper 
Missouri and also in Yellowstone Lake. 
It is very similar to clarkii except that the 
spots are confined more toward the upper 
portion of the body. This species was 
named after the second member of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

Then there is Salmo utah, known as the 
cut-throat of Utah Lake but which is in- 
digenous to the lakes and streams west of 
the Wasatch Range, especially in Bear, 
Provo, Jordan and Sevier Rivers and in 
Utah Lake. It used to be called Salmo 
mykiss virginalis. 

Next come Salmo gibbsit of the Middle 
Columbia River Basin and the fine, large 
Salmo henshawi or Lake Tahoe trout, 
also sometimes known as silver trout or 
Pyramid Lake trout. It is of a dark green 
color in the pure waters of the former 
lake and a light green in the salty waters 
of the latter. The sides are silvery with 
a band of copper-red. The characteristic 
black spots are large and round. This 
trout is found in a large number of lakes 
as well as in most of the streams on the 
eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada. 

Then there is the Rio Grande trout, 
which is the species now known as Salmo 





The Dolly Varden trout 


virginalis and is found in the upper waters 
of the Rio Grande and southward to the 
mountains of Chihuahua. This species 
represents one of the southern forms that 
is spotted most heavily on the posterior 
portion of its body. 

Salmo pleuriticus, sometimes called the 
Colorado River trout, is found in the 
basin of the Colorado River and Salmo 
stomias, the greenback trout, in the head- 
waters of the Arkansas and Platte Rivers. 

Besides these there are several species 
of limited distribution such as Salmo 
bouviert of Waha Lake, Salmo tahoenis 
of the deep waters of Lake Tahoe, Salmo 
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style; collar attached; color Buck 
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You are warm in a Buck Skein. Biting winds, icy hail 
or blinding snow just can’t sneak thru your old Buck 
Skein Jacket. Why? Because my new and improved 
Buck Skein is double weight in thickness. Because it is 
woven so tight that it imprisons the natural heat of 
oy body. And keeps you 30 degrees warmer inside. 
ou keep the chill winds from creeping up your arms 
by the two-button adjustable cuffs that hug your wrists 
snugly. You turn up and button the big collar like a 
muffler and leave the rain and snow out in the cold. 
The collar, by the way, is smartly turned with regular 
coat lapel cut. 
And, man, your Buck Skein will wear forever—and a 
couple days more! It’s as tough as saddle-leather but 
soft and luxurious as the smoothest suede. And it stays 
soft and retains its leathery texture and fast color after 
washing. Get your Buck Skein as grimy and spotted 
as you like—then launch it in soap and water and it will 
ship-shape and new! 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


if Buck Skein fades, shrinks or loses its suede-like texture 


when rubbed and scrubbed in the tub. A Money Back 
Gold Bond Guarantee tags along with every Jacket. 

The Buck Skein Jacket has 100% pure wool belt that 
snaps back into shape after every washing . . . Two 
over-size flap pockets; double-stitched seams; buttons 


sewed on to stay; color Buck Skein Tan or Elephant 


Grey. 


BUCK SKEIN SHIRT $350 


The Buck Skein shirt is a swell running mate to the 


jacket. Big and roomy, of course, 


with two large flap-pockets; coat 


s like a million dollars and 
wears like a steel plough. 
Insist on Buck Skein—be sure you 
get the original and genuine . . . If 
your dealer is all sold out, mail me 
the coupon below, enclosing $5.50 





myself. That stirring , Purple 
Nate, goes FREE with your 
Buck Skein. Tom Mix 


Buck Shou Soe 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
Dept. C. 11, 331 Broadway, New York City 
See that I get (Check Here) 
A Buck Skein Shirt at $3.50 0 
A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 0) 

Anda copy of “Purple Nate” free with cither. 
Neck Band Size........+. es 
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Just as there are several species of 
rainbow trout, there are bound to be about 
as many species of steelhead trout as 
there are species of rainbows that can 
find access to the sea—that is, technically 
speaking—so we will not attempt to men- 
tion them separately. Furthermore, we 
have already agreed to classify the va- 
rious species of both trouts as belong- 
ing to one group—the rainbow-steelhead 
group. Here they are: 

The best known besides Salmo trideus 


, and Salmo gairdnerit already mentioned, 


BERGMANN SPRINGSOLES | 


one-piece sole puts swing | 


America from years of | 
wear by veteran sportsmen under all conditions | 


of weather and service. Made from the finest 


leather. Tops are soft and pliable. Full grain | 


bellows tongue. Army studs for easy lacing. 
Made in five models from $16.50 

to $25.00. All sizes in 12-inch BERGMANN 
and 16-inch height (14-inch on SHOE GREASE 
order.) Sold by sporting goods 
and shoe stores, or direct if no 
dealer near you. Write for com- 
plete catalog showingall models. 
Theo Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., 
387 N. 28th St., Portland, Ore. 
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malma_ spectabilis, as it is sometimes 
known, is, of course, the famous Dolly 
Varden or bull trout. It is found in the 
streams west of the Cascade range from 
the Upper Sacramento to Montana and 
Alaska and in the Columbia basin as far 
north as Montana and Idaho. There is 
also a Salvelinus malma which is prob- 
ably the Dolly Varden of Kamchatka and 
Alaska. 

The other species, such as Salvelinus 
marstoni and stagnalis are really eastern 
forms, the former having a limited dis- 





The beautiful golden trout, Salmo roosevelti, of Volcano Creek 


is Salmo shasta, known as the McCloud 


River rainbow trout. This is the species 
which has been most generally introduced 
into eastern waters by fish culturists, as 
well as into European and New Zealand 
waters. It is actually indigenous to the 
streams of the Sierra Nevadas from 
Mount Shasta southward. The appear- 
ance of this fish is very similar to irideus. 

Then there are Salmo gulberti of the 
Kern River of California, Salmo nelsoni 
of the mountain streams of Lower Cali- 
fornia, Salmo newberrii of the Klamath 
River and Salmo stonei of the McCloud 
and Upper Sacramento Rivers. 

Of course, we must not forget the gor- 


| geous golden trouts which are found only 


and as is 
they are 


at excessively high altitudes, 
characteristic of all such fish, 


| brilliantly colored and small in size. The 





two best-known forms are Salmo agua- 
bonita, which translated means “trout of 
beautiful waters,” and Salmo roosevelti. 
The former is indigenous to the south 
fork of the Kern River and has been in- 
troduced into the Cottonwood Lakes east 
of Mt. Whitney. Roosevelti is native only 
to Volcano Creek which is an eastern 
tributary of the Kern River. Salmo 
whitei is the golden trout of Soda Creek 
and is found in the western tributaries of 
the Kern River. 

The three species of Crescent Lake 
trouts in Washington are generally re- 
garded as species of steelheads. They 
are Salmo crescentis, Salmo beardslei and 
Salmo bathoecetor known respectively as 
the blue-back, speckled and long-headed 
trout of Crescent Lake. 

When it comes to the charrs, there does 
not seem to be very much disagreement. 
We won’t mention a word about the brook 
trout, Salvelinus fontinalis, because that 
would be foolish. We might just as well 
tell the average man on the street who 
Col. Lindbergh is. The lake trout, Cristi- 
vomer namaycush, is also too well-known 
to warrant description. 

The only other well-known species of 
western charr is spectabilis and is des- 
cended from the European charr, Sal- 
velinus alpinus, which is also known as 
saibling and Greenland charr. The saibling 
runs into other varieties in this country 
which can scarcely be distinguished from 
each other or from the original type. 

Salvelinus spectabilis or Salvelinus 


tribution in Quebec and the latter is the 


sea trout of Greenland, Boothia and 
neighboring waters. Several other va- 
rieties have an Arctic distribution en- 


tirely. 

I would like to describe the appearance 
and characteristics of some of the better 
known species of trouts and charrs, but 
this, of course, would be impossible in 
anything less than a small volume, at 
least. I thought it best, therefore, to give 
a brief résumé of the classification of 
these fishes as it stands today. Some at- 





“Ekin 
Photo R. Leckie-Ewing 
These fine steelheads came from Okana- 
gan Lake, British Columbia 


tempt at classification can be made by giv- 
ing the geographical range of the different 
species rather than an extensive descrip- 
tion of the fish itself. This I have at- 
tempted to do because of the limited 
amount of space at my command. 

At least, I hope I have shown that 
Wright was not altogether wrong when 
he said that there were more than a score 
of different forms of trout in the West. 
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WHY A STATUTORY LENGTH 
LIMIT? 


By John W. Titcomb 


Sup’t Connecticut State Board of Fisheries and 
Game 


HE chief argument in favor of reg- 

ulating the length at which fishes 
may be lawfully killed is that by so pro- 
tecting the small fishes, we give them an 
opportunity to mature and reproduce at 
least once before being caught. Conse- 
quently, the minimum size limit under 
such circumstances is one which will pro- 
tect a fish until it is mature. 

For example, a 5-inch trout law would 
be of little or no value in protecting trout 
up to the spawning size, and in streams 
intensively fished there would be very 
little, if any, natural reproduction. On 
the other hand, a 6-inch trout law does 
give a portion of the fishes an opportun- 
ity to reproduce before being caught. 
However, a 7-inch law for trout would 
secure much more natural reproduction 
and in the long run, the angler would ob- 
tain just about the same number of fishes 
but they would aggregate more in weight 
than under a regulation which permits 
him to take 6-inch fishes. 

The small-mouth bass is another illus- 
tration. Rarely is an 8-inch female mature, 
although in some lakes where the fish 
does not attain a normal size due to lack 
of food, a 7%4- or 8-inch bass will be 
found nesting. However, in a lake where 
the bass obtain a normal growth in a 
latitude north of Mason and Dixon’s Line, 
10 inches is about the smallest limit which 
can be called a proper conservative mea- 
sure and 12 inches would be a great deal 
better, for it would result in a very much 
larger amount of natural reproduction. 

All species which need the protection 
of a size limit, so that they may get the 
benefit of natural reproduction, should 
be protected by a limit which will allow 
them to become mature and reproduce 
before being taken. It is rather difficult 
to secure legislative enactments in regard 
to size limit other than the minimum size, 
but there is no reason why the individual 
should not have his own standard as to 
the size of fish which he will keep. Like- 
wise, it is quite to the advantage of those 
who control fishing waters to establish 
uniform regulations as to size limits which 
would be somewhat larger than the lim- 
its imposed by the general statutes. 

The number of eggs yielded by various 
species of fishes seems to depend more 
upon the weight of the fish than it does 
upon the age. 


A a commercial hatchery, a year and a 
half old trout, ranging from three to 
four fish to the pound, will yield from 250 
to 330 eggs. On the other hand, this same 
trout maturing under natural conditions 
would probably require three years to 
attain the same weight and in very cold 
waters it might mature at a length of 6 
inches and yield about 100 eggs. A small- 
mouth bass weighing a pound would prob- 
ably yield about one-tenth as many eggs 
as a 4-pound bass, although there might 
be a difference of only one or two years 
in their ages. 

Many anglers do not like to be limited 
as to the size of the trout they may kill, 
alleging that the small fishes which are 
removed from the hook and returned to 
the water usually die. It is probably true 
that the impatient angler who carelessly 
or violently removes the trout from the 
hook will kill it, but the angler who is a 
conservationist and wants to keep the 
waters stocked with fishes, will maneuver 
in such a way as to allow the fish to drop 
off the hook untouched. If he must touch 
the fish, he will first take the precaution 
to wet his hand before doing so. With this 
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AYBE you like the 

‘“‘middleweights’’ 
best—tiger ‘musky’ or 
spotted great Northern 
Pike in fresh water, or 
in salt water the ‘Tyee 
salmon of the Pacific, the 
bluefish of the Atlantic or 
the barracuda of the Gulf 
Coast. Battlers all! Go 
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after them with a Nep- 
tune Meisselbach. Built 
for even bigger and ug- 
lier customers, yet light 
and suitable for general 
“3/6”? or other light- 
tackle sport. It’s all reel} 
Ask your dealer for a 
Neptune. Price $22.50. 
Catalog FREE. 


of The General Industries Co. 
Elyria, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Fishing Reels of Quality 
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Airubber'LIGHT SIX'faMss 


yo can take all the tough going and 

still keep your chin up with enjoyment 
when you've slept on your Airubber “Light 
Six”. Your address every night is Easy 
Street—your bed as soft and comfortable 
as any in the best hotel. During the day, 
use the “Light Six” as a cushion for 
the duck-shooting blind, battery, or canoe. 


Pressure molded all in one piece—no 
loose cover. Strong, durable khaki jean, 
vitalized-rubbercoated inside. Big soft 
“balloon” air chambers with anti-roll con- 
nections. Carried easy as a raincoat. 

No. 550 “Light Six”, 6 Ibs. approx., 
25” x 75”, $16. No. 660 “Big Ten”, 
10 Ibs., 32” x 75”, $20.00. No. 517 
“Little Six’, 4 Ibs., 26%.” x 48”, $10. 
No. 381 Pillow, $2.50. No. 633 Cushion, 
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Holds Rupture 


Athletes praise this newly patented 
Sanitary Appliance 
Ruptured athletes every- 
where will welcome news of 
the Brooks made to measure 
Appliance which retains rup- 
ture with comfort and safety. 
Weighing but a few ounces, this 
improved support gives absolute 
freedom in movement. Cannot be 
detected beneath tight-fitting 
clothes. Comes apart—can be 
washed daily. 3,000,000 
Brooks Appliances sold. Made to 
measure. No gouging springs or hard pads. Send for 
10-day trial offer and 28-page Rupture book. Sent 
in plain, sealed envelope. 

Brooks Appliance Co., 165 D State Street, Marshall, Mich. 





















A New Book 
by Van CAMPEN HetLner! 


“Beneath The Southern 
Cross”’ 


The tale of an adventurous voyage 
thru the islands of the West Indies. 
For every lover of boating, fishing 
and adventure. You will want this 
one. 


Price: $3.00. With Year’s Sub- 
scription for Field & Stream: 




















Two-ristep 
BASS 


F you want to bring home the kind 

that it takes two fists to hold you 
will need a rod that matches their 
size with strength and action. That's 
what Mr. G. A. Thompson of Tampa, 
Florida, learned. 


Mr. Thompson writes us enclosing the 
above picture: 


“This Large Mouth Black Bass 
was caught in northern Hillsbor- 
ough County, Florida, on a True 
Temper Rod. A bass this size 
sure gives you a thrill with a 
True Temper Rod.” 


The wonderful action of the True 
Temper Rod is due to its one-piece 
tip of rapier steel, hand forged and 
given a clock spring temper. 


The genuine True Temper Rod is al- 
ways marked with the words “True 
Temper” stamped in the butt of 
the rod. Look for these words as 
many imitation rods may resemble 
the True Temper in appearance but 
do not have the “life and action” 
that mean fishing satisfaction. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1928 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


The Toledo: 


Highest grade True Tem- 
per Rod with offset reel 
seat handle, genuine 
agate guide and tip top. 
Finished in black nickel 
or special “‘Afco”. If 
your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us. 


RUE TEMPER 
FISHING RODS 
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care, most trout can be returned to the 
waters alive. In fact, thousands of trout 
have been taken with a hook for stocking 
hatchery ponds. However, the man who 
grasps the trout with dry hands will re- 
move the mucous coating and this act is 
quite likely to be followed by fungus and 
the death of the fish within a few days. 
The warmer the water, the more neces- 
sary is the precaution about wetting the 
hands. 

When a trout is hooked through the 
gills so that it bleeds badly, it undoubtedly 
will die, even with careful handling and 
prompt return to the water. 

Since the basses and other warm-water 
fishes have coarser scales than the trout, 
they do not suffer so much from handling 
when attempting to remove them from 
the hook. Still, it is desirable to wet the 
hands when removing any species of fish 
from the hook. 


first mentioned by James Saunders lo 


| prs me gut as used in angling is 
in 1724 in the “Compleat Fisherman.” | 


NOVEMBER AND OUR CONTEST 





JE Northerners are too prone to 

think that the fishing season is over 

when November rolls around. Well, for 

the most part, it is—but you Southerners 

still have all the chance in the world to 

win a big, fat prize in Frecp & STREAM’s 
Annual Prize Fishing Contest. 

Both the Intermediate and Southern 
Divisions in the Large-Mouth Black Bass 
Class are open until January Ist, 1931. 
The Steelhead-Rainbow Trout Class does 
not close until December Ist. And the 
Tarpon Class is open, too, until the first 
day of the New Year. So you see, the 
jig isn’t up yet. 

At the time this issue appears on the 
newsstands—October 10th—the Small- 
Mouth Black Bass, Large-Mouth Black 
3ass (Northern Division), Muskalonge, 
Great Northern Pike, Wall-Fyed Pike, 
Crappie, Striped Bass, Channel Bass, 
Bluefish and Weakfish Classes are all 
open. They close on November Ist. The 
Brook and Brown Trout Classes closed 
on October Ist. 

We are giving you all this information 
for two reasons. In the first place, the 
rules and conditions are not published in 
this issue and, secondly, we want to show 
you that “it won’t be long now.” In other 
words, “do your stuff” and if you catch 
any more nice fish, for the love o’ Pete, 
send in your affidavit. Don’t take any 
chances on losing out on any of the 
$3,440.00 worth of prizes we are offering. 
And remember, your affidavit is due in 
this office within three weeks after the 
fish is caught. If possible, we would ap- 
preciate your sending it in sooner than 
that, because we have a lot of work to 
do in compiling the records on this Con- 


| test before it closes, Thank you and good 
luck! 


SPEED 
By Margery N. Ludlow 


HERE’S lots of speed and all differ- 

ent kinds, but until you have hooked 
a good hot jewfish on a medium weight 
rod and a 21-thread line, you don’t know 
what speed is. When you have played him 
for an hour and given him all you've got 
stored up in self, rod, reel and line, you 
have a better idea. 

On the first run he plays with the bait 
and you feed him line and wait until he 
decides to swallow hook, line and sinker 
and then you set him hard and the fight 
is on. He starts out for parts unknown 
and the line cuts the water and the reel 
hums and you wonder if he will slow up 
before you reach the end of your 350 yards 


of line or keep right on going. You tighten 
dewn on the drag and start reeling in and 
win hack possibly twenty-five yards and 
he is uff again on a fifty-yard dash bent 
on breaking all world’s records. 

The next time you start him coming 
home, he seems to have given up and you 
work until your arms and back ache and 
you are sure he must be on his way up 
from the bottom. He is just planning 
another surprise. This time he takes you 
all around the boat, not once but twice. 
and each time there is the anchor rope to 
go under. You say a fisherman’s prayer 
that he won't tangle and get away. You 
reel in and he takes out line all the time 
this is going on and every one on the boat 
tries to keep out of your way. 

Someone is keeping track of the time 
and he advises you that you have had him 
on for forty minutes. He is still “hot”, 
you’re hot and the reel is so hot it is 
oozing grease. For the last twenty minutes 
the fish is all over the place but his runs 
are shorter and you keep him coming and 
then he starts up from the bottom, “all in” 
and ready to quit. There is a loud and en- 
thusiastic shout from the crowd, “There 
he is, belly up and he will go better than 
three hundred”. 

You tow him close to the boat and the 
crew gets the big gaff through his gills 
and four men haul him on deck. You get 
— on the back and told “you did 
well”. 

Three this year isn’t so bad and all with- 
out help. 

The first one weighed 225 pounds, the 
second 320 pounds, and the last one 250 
pounds. 

The 225-pounder has the distinction of 
being the first jewfish to travel by air 
and was sent to the Mayor of Phoenix, 
Arizona, as a present. 

The second one was brought home on 
the back of an automobile and blocked 





Mrs. Ludlow is proud of her 320-pound 
jewfish and we don’t blame her 


traffic on the streets of Pasadena, so every- 
one could see his Friday dinner before 
it was cut up. The leading hardware store 
had it on display for a day and then tt 
was eaten. And believe me, it supplie 
meals for a good many hungry mouths. 

The third had the same ride home as 
did the second one and met a similar fate. 
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TRY THIS ON YOUR PIANO 


OMETIME when you hook a fish 

weighing several hundred pounds on 
tackle so light that you have doubts about 
being able to handle him, try what Carlos 
Saldano, of California, did with a 375- 
pound black sea bass. 

When he hooked into this gentleman, he 
handed his rod over to a friend of his. 
Saldano jumped off the pier with a long 





Carlos Saldano on the right after his 
“hand-to-hand” encounter with a 375- 
pound sea bass 


manilla rope tied to a stick and swam 
over to where the big bass was tugging 
away at the end of the light line. Here he 
dove below the surface of the water, 
forced one end of the stick into the mouth 
of the fish and out through one of the gills 
in much the same way as a fish would 
ordinarily be placed upon a stringer. The 
rest, he claims, was easy. 

This, we are told, is a method used by 
some of the native South Sea Islanders in 
handling the big fish found in those waters. 
We are not recommending this system, 
but if you decide to try it, let us know how 
you made out. Don’t blame us, however, if 
you are in no condition to write a letter. 


The female sea horse deposits her eggs 
in an external pouch on the male where 
they are hatched. 


AN ANGLERS’ CREED 


NE of our good friends, Dr. T. EF. 

Oertel of Augusta, Georgia, has sent 
us his version of an anglers’ creed. We 
think it so good—and to the point—that 
we want to pass it along. 

As we all know, there are, unfortunately, 
too many fishermen, especially in those 
cases where no catch limit is set by law, 
who go on catching fish as long as they 
will bite. Such folks realize perfectly well 
that they can’t use them all for food but 
they keep on just the same. 

Dr. Oertel was prompted to send us this 
creed after a fishing trip to Ocracoke, 
North Carolina. There he saw as many as 
fifty big channel bass thrown on the dock 
after a single day’s fishing. They were 
merely photographed and then allowed to 
lie around and rot until they were kicked 
over in the water. 

It does not take a mathematician, psycho- 
analyst or astrologer to figure out where 
such blind waste and utter folly will land 
us. We have had numerous practical 
demonstrations in the past and are due 
for some more. 

Here is the creed :— 

I BELIEVE in a square deal between 


@ 








myself, my fellow fishermen and the 

fish themselves. 
To this end, I BELIEVE that no edible 
game fish should be killed unless it is 
to be used for food. 
BELIEVE that he who varies from 
this rule and brings in a big catch in 
order to show off his prowess and 
flatter his vanity with the plaudits of 
admiring friends, thereby proclaims 
himself no SPORTSMAN but merely 
a selfish and unthinking GAME-HOG. 
BELIEVE that any true SPORTS- 
MAN will find more pleasure in giv- 
ing a gamy antagonist his life and 
liberty than in gloating over his dead 


body. 

BELIEVE in the conservation of our 
fishing. A dead fish can never bite 
another day—my hook or yours, 
Brother Fisherman. 

BELIEVE in a square deal. 

The Doctor is going to have a copy of 
this creed framed and try to get permission 
to hang it up on that dock at Ocracoke. 
We wish him all the luck in the world. 


— 


_ 


_ 
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Of all fishes, the dolphin is probably | 
@| © 


the fastest swimmer. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
ARTIFICIAL LURES FOR SALT-WATER 
FISH 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

Practically all the artificial baits, flies, etc. 
advertised are for fresh-water fishing. Is there 
a possibility of using artificial bait for salt- 
water fishing for such fish as flounder, weakfish 
and kingfish? 

I have asked several men this question and 
none seem to think it worth trying, as they all 
use fresh or live bait. I have never tried arti- 
ficial bait and know of no one who has. I would 
appreciate your opinion on this, 

Frank O. Svosopa. 


Comment: I have never heard of any artificial 
bait being used for catching flounders. In fact, 
I am quite certain that it would not work, as 
their mouths are too small. However, when it 
comes to weakfish, kingfish and mackerel, that 
is a totally different story. Considerable success 
has been attained under certain conditions in 
catching these fish on various artificial lures. 

In the case of the weakfish, for instance, a 
small pearl squid is frequently used by means 
of trolling. Kingfish and mackerel can be taken 
on what is known as a small metal jig made of 
brightly colored lead. These can be used either 
trolling or casting. The Japanese feather baits 
are also becoming popular for bluefish. 

Of course, as a general thing most of these 
species are caught on live bait and under most 
conditions this works to the best advantage. 
However, for real sporty fishing, when the condi- 
tions are right, the use of squids and jigs with 
light tackle affords considerable saseeea E have 
also heard of mackerel being taken on small 
spoons by means of trolling—the same type of 
spoons as would be,used in bass or pickerel fish- 
ing, only a little bit smaller. Striped bass, as you 
may know, are also frequently caught this way. 

Fisuinc Epiror. 


FISHING DOWN THE CHIMNEY 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

I noticed an article in the June issue of F1eip 
& Stream by Mr. Michael Huntley on fishing for 
black bass in the high waters of the Mississippi 
and in Eagle Lake and enjoyed it very much. 

I also note he says he caught a 5-pound black 
bass in a barn and had to paddle in the door to 
land him. I do not doubt this story, as I have 
fished in Eagle Lake several times myself and 
8 aking as an angler of rather limited expe- 
rience; it is the most wonderful fishing I have 
ever seen. : 

This tale brought to my mind the story of a 
friend of mine who used to travel the state of 
Mississippi and on one occasion was marooned 
during the high water on a house top and claims 
to have caught an 8-pound catfish down the chim- 
ney. I just thought this might be of interest to 
the readers of Fretp & Stream. 

This story was told one cold, snowy night in 
November in the smoking compartment of an 
L & N train going to Louisville. One of the 
gentlemen present, who seemed to be a mite skep- 
tical, asked this gentlemen how he happened to 
have his rene tackle with him on the house to: 
and he stated he always carried his tackle wit 
him wherever he went. Thereupon he opened his 
suitcase, and sure enough, he had it. This seemed 
to settle the authenticity of the story to every- 
body’s satisfaction. 

L. Waite Matruews. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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PRODUCING 
“THE Goops” 














Mp. John R. McDowell of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, has discovered 
the formula that produces “the 
goods” when he goes after fish. 


Mr. McDowell writes enclosing the 
above picture: 
“| have just returned from a wonderful 
fishing trip in northern Wisconsin where 
| landed four muskies, the largest weigh- 
ing 33 pounds, using only your Al. Foss 
Oriental Wiggler, which lure | have 
learned from experience is the most suc- 


cessful for musky fishing. | cannot praise 
au 


it too highly as producing ‘the goods’, 


The Oriental Wiggler is the favor- 
ite lure of thousands of experi- 
enced fishermen and guides who 
go after musky and other game 
fish in the north woods country. If 
you want to bring home the goods 
instead of weather reports slip 
a few in your tackle box. 


=a 


THE ORIENTAL as used by Mr. McDowell. 
No. 3 with 3/0 hook, weight % oz.; No. 4 with 
1/0 hook, weight % oz.; musky size with 5/0 hook. 
Various color combinations. 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Al. Foss Department No. (A) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


L. FOSS 
Pork Rino Bars 
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take care of himself—should be able to depend ate 


upon his own resources. And your every out- 
door experience will be made infinitely more 
interesting and comfortable if you know the 
art of woodcraft. It is amazing how much 
you can do with the materials Nature supplies 
if you are skilled in the ways of the woods. 

The illustrations above suggest just a few 
of the simple but valuable devices that make 
life pleasanter and easier for campers. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of others are fully ex- 
plained in this wonderful set of outdoor books 
for young and old. 


The Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


No one knows more about outdoor life than Ernest 
Thompson Seton. No one has studied the lives of 
Indians and pioneers more carefully. No one has a 
greater or more sympathetic knowledge of the beau- 
ties and wonders of nature—flowers, trees, birds, 
small winged creatures, wild and domestic animals. 


——-------—--------- 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. S-6411 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me for free examination, the Library of | 
Pioneering and Woodcraft (6 vols.) by Ernest Thompson Seton, | 
illustrated with more than 1450 drawings and photographs by the 
author, and handsomely bound in three-quarter leather. I shall | 
either return the books within 5 days or send only $1.50 as first 
payment, then $2 a month till the full price of $13.50 has been paid. | 

t 


Name... scceuboatensnecanesreqsnoapaiuasnessscsesnssesssenteqnvsognsonesceseeMinacescesetiee 





Address — sobeeiienaeetads sovusbiehindnntheenieben 
City ee ? — —_— ae 


Ce 





If you prefer the National Blue Cloth edition, send only $1 first 
payment and $2 monthly until a total of only $11 has been paid. 


Examine These Books 
FREE 


Without cost or obligation on your part, 
we will gladly send the six volumes of 
The Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft, 
beautifully bound in three-quarter leather 
and profusely illustrated with more than 
1450 photographs and drawings by the 
author, for 5 days’ inspection. Return them 
at our expense if you choose, or send only 
$1.50 first payment, then $2 a month till 
a total of $13.50 has been paid, an aston- 
ishingly low price for books of such charm 
and worth. No risk. A world of pleasure 
awaits you. Mail the coupon NOW. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 


Dept. S-6411 
Garden City New York 








Who doés not know Ernest 
Thompson Seton, the world re- 
nowned naturalist whose vast 
knowledge of woodcraft and camp . ‘ 
craft is made yours in one of the 
most interesting sets of books ever ° 
published? Examine it free. a 
Simply mail the coupon below. 
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WHO STACKED THE CARDS? 
(Continued from page 73) 


lars would not distinguish horns, but the 
sight sent hope mounting anew. 

It had to be*done again—and by a 
longer route to insure that I would not 
stampede the little flock at the ravine. 
Could Better Half camp by her lonesome 
for one night in case I could not make it? 
Yes? So that settled it. This was a war 
measure. I started down the mountain. 

The sun was dipping into the hills when, 
streaming with perspiration and far spent, 
I crawled out of the rim-rocks near the 
farther end of the pasture. Yes, they were | 
there—I saw a white-patched rump. Again | 
I ducked down and worked ahead and soon | 
wormed over a grassy knoll. 

Peering by inches, rifle at ready, I 
beheld two big ewes or young rams! One | 
of them had already seen my head, and 
they moved off wearily, going down into 
the cover. 








S I sat resting a bit, calloused by dis- | 

appointment past feeling, I saw a red 
range cow intently watching something. | 
Following her cue, I spied a coyote. Three | 
hundred yards, I judged, and hitched the | 
sling over my elbow. Then I saw another, 
and another. As I gaped in surprise I 
counted five of them, and they merged in 
one furry ball on the hillside, tails wag- 
ging, noses rubbing noses as they yapped 
out the finest evening chorus ever heard. 
A sight of a lifetime! But I lowered the | 
rifle. That songfest was in session just 
over the ridgeboard of a range cow! 

In the early darkness, with the bellow- 
ing of bulls fading below me, I struck the 
horse trail and staggered up to camp. 

There was more than an inch of snow 
on the ground in the morning. The white 
clouds were below us, and when they | 
rolled away in places, wondrous vistas | 
were revealed. The first touch of winter 
lay on the mountain tops. I knew now 
that I was beaten, but I hunted just the 
same.All I found during the day were four 
sheep on the corner of Flat-iron. I knew 
that family now—had them all named. 

Beaten, yes; but who can win when the 
cards are stacked against him? Ranchers, 
irresponsible hunters, meat-hunting Indi- 
ans, trappers, range stock, coyotes, what- 
not—all were mustered in the deck against 
me—against the sheep. Not to mention 
the deadly, perpetually closed season. 
This last hurt most of all. The game 
taken out of the hands of sportsmen— 
those who had most interest in perpetuat- 
ing it—and turned over to the tender 
mercies of any and all of the above. Every 
one’s business, no one’s business. Not a 
warden in the region. 





DOZEN sheep where there should 
have been five hundred—cattle or no 
cattle. An ideal game range, plundered by 
two or three stockmen, where fifty sports- 
men might holiday and each pay the price 
of three steers for the privilege of bagging 
a bighorn. A game range ravished to the 
point of extinction of this starveling little 
band, which even yet by careful wardening 
—if any one cared—could be counted in| 
hundreds again, perhaps in ten years. A | 
sheep range of ideal pastures that for 
years had plainly been nothing else than 
a private poaching ground and source of 
meat supply for those who will not respect 
a law unless forced to. All the direct re- 
sult of creating so-called sanctuary with- 
out enforcement, which in reality amounts 
to exploitation by the few—the real foes 
—and extermination. 
Such were my ruminations next day as 





I followed the Indian’s footsteps down the 
trail. 


——9 


Character a blend of 
dignity an@l age marks 
the veteran] pine even as 
a blend of flavory tobac 
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HERE is something unusual about this fine 

tobacco that gives it preferred standing with 
men of critical judgment. They find it pleasing 
to the taste, of course, mellow and fragrant, 
but in addition they find in 1d Briar a quality 
of life and sparkle that endows it with a char- 
acter never met amongst old familiar blends. 
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| UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA., U.S. A. 





Positively rainproof and 
mothproof, are light in 
wee ,and have warmth, 
ity, style—a combi- 
nation found only in 
King-oF UR. 
Fur blouses with fine 
leather sleeves, full 
length coats,short coats for 
men, women and children. 
Explorers, apartamen, golf- 
ers,and people from all walks 
of life use King-oF UR and 
approve it.About 3000 deal- 
ers recommend it. 


Beautiful CATALOG FREE 


Showing remarkable range of 
style and utility ents. 

rite today for thisinteresting 
p+ A and style book. Your 
Coster will gladly order the gar- 
me ST want, or if no 
_ bed -oFUR dealer is near you, 
we will see that you are sup- 
plied on approval. You take no 

chance when you bu 

Kies-o FUR. as 


Ask for Custom 
ESE | fle in oFv, Proc 


“NEW LIVE ANIMAL TRAP” 





Custom 
Tanning Dept. 


If you owna valuable 
hide or skin, have it 
Ede tanned .Our Cus- 
tom Tanning Dept. 

was established in 
1894, and we are rec- 
ognized as the leaders 
in Custom Tanning. 


























Quick in action: light in weight: very easy to operate 
and a sure catch. Animal is caught and held without in- 
jury. Tried out under hard and varied conditions and is 
SUCCESSFUL—not an experiment. It will greatly in- 
crease your catch of muskrats, mink and other ‘‘fur’’. 

Prize Winner in the 1930 Humane Trap Contest of the 
American Humane Association. 


Use coupon for full particulars. 
wore eT ee ee 


| HENRY ABEL, Brillion, Wis. | 


Please send me full particulars, price, ete. of your | 
TRAP. 
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l Address 








Learn tobea 
LAN DSCAPE 
Son fee 


ful werk: a dignified, un- 
crowded profession offer- 
f/ ing remarkable opportuni- 
ties. Immediate income pos- 
sible, many students more 
than pay for course from 
* fees earned while studying. 
Graduates are earning $50 to 
$200 a week. The first step to- 
* ward success is to write today 
for details. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home Study 


Counce 
51 Plymouth Bldg. 


SANO | 


‘“ 
Pipe Tobacco 


WITH LESS NICOTINE 


Processed to less than 1% Nicotine 
Not a substitute but a real tobacco that 
does not interfere with the digestion, 
heart or nerves. If your dealer can not 
supply you, send check or money order 
for Carton of two 3 oz. tins, $1.50 post- 
paid. Money back if you are not satisfied. 


HEALTH CIGAR COMPANY, INC. 
81 Washington St., New York City 
Makers of Sano Cigars and Cigarettes 
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GAME 


AND 





DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L. EARNSHAW 


A good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 
the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 
this department, knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 


many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. 


Earnshaw 


will gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 
your inquiries to us. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 
department. We invite you to use it freely. 


LOOK BEFORE SHOOTING 


Y obeying this warning, the hunter 
afield with a gun may avoid the sad 
mistake of killing or injuring a fel- 

low hunter, or the violation of a game 
law prohibiting the taking of certain kinds 
of game. A few states “prescribe special 
penalties for the shooting of human beings 
in mistake for game, and most of the 
states allowing big-game hunting prohibit 
the killing of females of the species that 
may be taken. In the case of birds, the 
females of English, ring-necked or Mon- 
golian pheasants are usually protected, 
while waterfowl and shorc-bird shooters 
must identify their birds on the wing 
before attempting to drop them. Wood 
ducks, eider ducks, swans and all the shore 
birds, except woodcock and Wilson’s snipe 
or jacksnipe, are protected by the Federal 
regulations. 

The toll of killed or maimed in the 
hunting fields is a sad aftermath that 
seems to be inevitably connected with the 
nation’s annual outing, and much suffer- 
ing is occasioned to widows, children and 
other innocent victims by these accidents. 
Most of the blame naturally falls upon 
the man behind the gun, but the victim 
may have contributed somewhat to the 
occasion by his endeavor to conceal him- 
self from the game he is pursuing or by 


| some form of careless conduct. On the 


other hand, too large a proportion of the 
accidents are self-inflicted as a result of 
the careless handling of firearms or from 
embarking upon the water in unsafe craft. 

The ranks of our hunters are annually 
augmented by hosts of inexperienced gun- 
ners and the veteran must, therefore, not 
only exercise care in the handling of his 
own firearms but avoid placing himself 
in a position to be mistaken for game by 
the fellow who is too quick on the trigger. 


CHANGES IN FEDERAL 
REGULATIONS 


ECENT amendments to the Federal 
migratory-bird regulations provide 
uniform seasons on waterfowl from Oc- 
tober 1 to January 15 in the states of 
Washington and Massachusetts. Formerly 
separate seasons prevailed east and west 
of the Cascades in Washington and for 
the insular counties in Massachusetts. The 
dove seasons were also changed in Florida 
and Texas. A separate season from Sep- 
tember 16 to November 15 is prescribed in 
the three southernmost counties of Flor- 
ida, namely, Dade, Monroe and Broward, 
while the rest of the state remains from 


October 16 to January 31. Under the 
present state law, however, the season 
outside of the three southern counties does 
not open until November 20, but the 
State Game Commissioner on request of 
County Commissioners may extend the 
state season to the full period allowed 
under the Federal regulations. 

The new dove season in the Northern 
Zone of Texas is from September 1 to 
October 31 and in the Southern Zone 
from October 1 to November 30, with 
which it is understood the state seasons 
are now in harmony. 


FEDERAL LIMITS ON DUCKS 
AND GEESE 


HE limits on ducks and geese, effec- 
tive this fall, were reduced from 25 
to 15 on ducks, and from 8 to 4 a day on 
geese. Possession limits to include 
only two days’ bag on ducks and geese 
were established. These changes in the 
Federal regulations were contained in the 
amendments approved in December, 1929. 
The reduced Federal limits will not 
affect the daily bag limit in the 23 states 
that had already established limits of 15 
or less a day on ducks. In 6 additional 
states, the limit is only reduced from 20 
to 15 birds, leaving 19 states in which the 
full cut from 25 to 15 is effective. 


DEER DAMAGES IN ORCHARDS 


RCHARDISTS in many sections of 

the country experience damage by 
deer, and many methods of prevention have 
been devised. An effective method of pre- 
venting raids on fruit trees by these ani- 
mals has recently been reported by Gordon 
H. True, Jr., of the California Division 
of Fish and Game. An old, heavy woolen 
blanket or overcoat is torn into strips, 
rolled into balls, and securely wrapped 
with wire, after which the strips are soak- 
ed in undiluted sheep-dip or creosote. 
These balls are then hung in the fruit 
trees to be protected, care being exercised 
to prevent the ball from touching any part 
of the tree, as the dip will burn the bark 
or wood. One ball is sufficient for one 
tree. It is reported that the scent of these 
balls is very effective in driving away the 
deer. By the use of woolen material, which 
retains the liquid for a very much "longer 
period than other fabrics it is only neces- 
sary to redip the balls about once every 
three weeks. 

Damage to orchards is a serious prob- 
lem in many sections of the country, and 
a number of states have passed special 
legislation authorizing the reimbursement 
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of owners for injuries committed by the 
animals. It is recalled that one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the opening of the season 
on does in Pennsylvania last year was to 
afford relief to farmers from damages 
committed by the herds of does that con- 
gregate in the farming regions. If the 
creosote balls are as effective as claimed 
for protecting orchards, it would seem 
reasonable to assume that they could like- 
wise be used in the protection of other 
crops by being placed at frequent intervals 
along fences and at points invaded by the 
animals. The development of an inexpen- 
sive method of control of damage of this 
nature is of great economic importance and 
would be most cordially welcomed not 
only by game officials, but by farmers and 
fruit growers as well. 


DUCK BLINDS IN NAVIGABLE 
WATERS 


HE United States Engineers Office 

of the War Department has promul- 
gated new regulations governing the plac- 
ing of duck blinds in the navigable waters 
of Maryland and Virginia, including Ches- 
apeake Bay and its tributaries. Such blinds 
may not be placed more than 300 yards off 
shore of navigable streams, measuring 
from high-water mark, except under a 
special permit from the War Department ; 
but in no case may they be placed in the 
navigable channels of such waters nor 
beyond the lines established for fish-net 
stakes. 

Heretofore, permits were required for 
all blinds in navigable waters in the states 
named, but under the new regulations the 
formality of permits will be dispensed 
with, except in unusual cases. 


GAME LAW INFORMATION 


LL of the states and Provinces issue 
pamphlets, posters and summaries 
of their game laws and regulations and 
many print brief synopses on the backs 
of hunting licenses: for the guidance of 
sportsmen. The United States Department 
of Agriculture also issues several publica- 
tions annually on the subject. The game 
law poster, showing open seasons for 
hunting, is published early in the season 
and is reproduced in FreELD AND STREAM 
in this issue. The poster is followed by a 
more elaborate treatment in the game law 
bulletin which contains summaries of state 
and Federal legislation on seasons, li- 
censes, bag limits, sale and transportation 
provisions. The Federal law and regula- 
tions on migratory birds are also pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. 

The state and Provincial publications 
may be had upon request to the various 
game officials and the Federal publications 
may be‘obtained through members of Con- 
gress, or upon direct request to the Of- 
fice of Information, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MOOSE HUNTING 


Ques.—Please 
hunted in Maine 
States this fall. 


advise me if moose may be 
or elsewhere in the United 


Harry S. TRAveR. 


Ans.—There is no open season on moose in 
Maine this year. The Legislature of 1929 pre- 
scribed an open season last year in seven coun- 
ties, but no moose hunting is permitted in the 
State this season. 

In Wyoming, under ““¥ permit from the 
Game Commission (limit, rmits in state a 
season), bull moose may be a en from Septem- 
ber 15 to November 15 in arts of Fremont, 

ark and Teton Counties and in parts of Lin- 
coln and Sublette Counties from October 1 to 

‘November 15. 

Bull moose may also be hunted in Alaska 


from September 1 to December 31 except on 
the portion of the Alaska Peninsula south and 
west of the Kvichak River, Iliamna Lake and 
Se portage from Kamishak Bay to Kakhonak 
ay. 
All the Provinces of Canada except Prince 
Edward Island have open seasons on bull moose. 
Game AND Fisu Law Epitox. 


NEW LAW, MISSISSIPPI 


Quves.—Can you advise me if Mississippi has 
made any change in the seasons on deer, quail 
and turkeys? 

Frank MILLER. 


Ans.—Several changes were made in the 
Mississippi game laws this year. The season on 
buck deer is now from November 20 to Decem- 
ber 31; quail, October 1 to December 31; and 
turkey "gobbles, April 1 to April 15, 
laws may be obtained from the Secretary of 
State, Jackson, Miss. There is no state game 
commission in Mississ#ppi. 

Game AND Fisu Law EpirTor. 


MINNESOTA BIG GAME 


Ques.—I shall be obliged if you can advise 
me the open seasons for deer and bear in Min- 


nesota. 
J. H. Rice. 


Ans.—The deer and bear season is open this 
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fall from November 15 to November 25; there is | 


also an additional open season on bear in the 
spring of 1931 from April 15 to May 15. 
season is closed every other fall in Minnesota 


The | 


on deer and in the years that the deer season is | 


suspended, 
the fall. 
Game AND Fisu Law Eprror. 


WEST VIRGINIA DEER, 


Quves.—Can you advise me if there will be an 
open season on deer in West Virginia this year? 
J. L. Bryant. 


Ans.—The Game Commission established an 
open season during the first 10 days of December 
on buck deer except in Marion, Marshall, Mercer 
and Mingo Counties where the season remains 
closed. 

Game AND Fisn Law Epitor. 


DOVE SEASON, TEXAS 


Qves.—I am anxious to ascertain what is the 
correct season for dove shooting in the state of 
Texas. 

Kart H. Bowser. 


Ans.—The open season for mourning doves | 
in the Northern Zone of Texas is now from Sep- 
tember 1 to October 31 and in the Southern 
Zone, October 1 to November 30. A number of 
local seasons formerly prevailed in the state, but 
the above seasons were established by amendment 
to the Federal regulations and it is understood 
that the state seasons have now been made wuni- 
form with the Federal dates. 

Further information may be obtained from the 
Game, Fish and Oyster Commission, Austin, 
Texas. 

Game anv Fisu Law Eprtor. 


BIG GAME, NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Quves.—I shall be obliged if you will advise me 
the open seasons and license requirements for 
big-game hunting in the Northwest Territories 
of Canada. 

James A. FisHer. 


Ans.—In the Northwest Territories the open 
season prescribed for buck deer, bull moose and 
mountain goats is from September 1 to March 31 
and that on mountain sheep and caribou is from 
September 1 to February 28. A _ nonresident 
hunting license costs $150, unless the nonresident 
is a British subject, when the license is $75. 

Game AND Fisn Law Epitor. 


UPLAND GAME, NORTH CAROLINA 


Qves.—Will you please advise me the season 
and license requirements for a nonresident to 
hunt deer, quail and turkeys in North Carolina. 

Georce F. Larsen. 


Ans.—The open season on buck deer and 
bears is from October 1 to January 15, while 
that on rabbits, and wild turkeys is from 
November 20 to February 15. The Conservation 
Department may change the season by regula- 
tions on bears and rabbits. The general non- 
resident game license in North Carolina costs 
$15.25, but the county commissioners may pre- 
scribe additional license fees for nonresidents 
hunting in their respective counties. 

It is suggested that you write the Conservation 
Department at Raleigh for further information 
on season and license changes. 

Game anv Fisu Law Eprror. 


(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 


bear hunting is also prohibited in | 
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THE AUTUMN COMPLEX 
By Henry Clay Foster 

ee HERE can I get me some can- 
vas cheap?” 

I heard this question put to a 

fellow yacht-club member the 

other day by the owner of a beautiful 26- 

foot cruiser. It wasn’t the first time I had 

heard it at that club or at a number of 

others. In fact it is all too frequently asked 

these autumn days when we are thinking 

of putting the boat into winter quarters. 

A bargain—a genuine bargain—is some- 
thing much to be desired, and seldom 
found. That is why so many of us eschew 
so-called bargains and sales, and willingly 
pay standard prices for good stuff—and 
get it for certain. And yet we are all— 
male as well as female—born bargain 
hunters. The lady who 
bought a 98-cent belt 
for 49 cents and had to 
get a tailored suit, hat, 
hose and shoes to go 
with it, is not so ab- 
normal as a lot of us 
self-appointed judges of 
ourselves imagine. 

In our boating we 
have queer complexes. 
However carefully we 
have kept up things dur- 
ing the season, however 
much we may have spent 
upon the spring over- 
hauling job, however 
thoroughly we do our 
boating during the sea- 
son, most of us have an 
idea that in the winter 
storage of our boat, we 
can skimp things and it 
won't hurt. It seldom 
occurs to us that this is 
not a time for shorten- 
ing the expense by a 
trifle here and there and 
that many of the ravages of winter, which 
cost us plenty to repair in spring, may be 
avoided by intelligent preparation in the 
autumn. 

But it’s true. It’s obvious, in fact. But a 
lot of things are obvious that never get 
general recognition, even though the theory 
is accepted. 

I am preaching this idea of complete 
autumn preparation for winter with all 
the ardor of a convert. I was once upon 
a time one of those who, because I was 
not to get any more pleasure out of the 
boat that season, thought it was high 
time I shut down on the expense end of 
it, too 

All things being equal, we do clamp the 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











lid down on the expense end of boat-own- 
ing in winter. The storage at so much per 
foot is never excessive, value considered. 
And we don’t have to dig down early and 
often for fuel, oil, grub for the galley and 
a thousand other items, all equally im- 
portant, at least at the moment when we 
buy them. 

3ut the job of putting the boat to bed 
for the winter is just as important, just 





Scorning dry land, this sportsman commutes by air and runabout in this mod- 
ern day of motorized sport 


as closely related to the general yearly 
expense of owning a boat, actually, as 
is the spring overhauling. 

Some time ago I was out on a big 100- 
footer in Long Island Sound and from 
the lofty aft deck, I was idly gazing 
through some “binocs” at the small family 
cruisers that were coming and going 
about the mouth of Manhasset Bay. 

One boat I sighted, coming in my direc- 
tion, made me exclaim. It was a 30-foot 
cruiser I had known a good twelve years 
ago. It was about five years old in those 
days, but its owner kept meticulous care 
of it then. I watched it. On she came, as 
neat a little outfit as ever rode the waves 
of the great boating water, Long Island 

















Sound. I had known her in the Hudson 
River long ago. 

The same man was at the wheel. His 
wife and children were seated around the 
small cockpit. The little folk were young 
ladies now, almost. They made a beauti- 
ful picture at that, and after I had recog- 
nized all of them, I turned my glasses on 
the boat itself. It looked for all the world 
like it did a dozen years before. Not a 
sign anywhere could I detect, even at 
close range with glasses, of its age. Not 
a patch in her planking, not a crack in 
the paint on the canvas deck atop the 
raised-deck cabin. She was as neat as if 
she had been built that year. 

That night I met the owner and his 
family at a club-dinner. I told him of my 
surprise to see the “Sparrow’—that isn't 
her name—looking exactly as she did back 
in the good old days on 
the Hudson. 

“Have you had her re- 
built?” I asked him. 

“Don’t kid me,” he 
said.. “Rebuilt? For 
what ?” 

“Why, she still looks 
so new and perfect, and 
she’s by no means a new 
boat, either.” 


ee O you want me to 

tell you some- 
thing?” he asked. “You 
know I don’t use a boat 
hard and yet I keep it 
going a lot, too. Well, 
anything that does or 
can give me as much 
pleasure and service as 
this little boat is entitled 
to real care. I give'it to 
her.” 

“Yes, I know a lot 
of fellows who do that,” 
I told him. 

“Well, if you want to 
know why my boat looks as she always 
did, I'll tell you, and I hope you spread 
it because it’s good dope. I take care of 
her winter as well as summer. I put this 
boat to bed reasonably early in the au- 
tumn, and I put it to bed right. 

“I’ve got the finest set of tarpaulin 
covers that money will buy, and I’m a 
man of moderate means, as you know. 
Incidentally, I’ve had those tarps for fif- 
teen years, now. I have made me a set 
of two-by-four uprights, with lighter 
pieces for a complete tent-like frame- 
work over the boat as she lies in her cra- 
dle. These pieces bolt together with car- 
riage bolts and wing nuts. I don’t even 
need a wrench to set up the frame-work. 
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Each piece is numbered and I can identify 
it at a glance. 

“When this frame is set up over the 
boat, I haul out my tarpaulins which are 
also numbered and grommeted. They fit 
on, too, overlapping so that no snow or 
rain or ice or even much dust can get in 


upon the boat. I don’t even let the canvas | 


This canoeist recentiy paddled from To- 
ronto, Canada, to Baltimore, Maryland, 
averaging 1914 miles a day 


touch the hull as most boatmen do. May- 
be I’m fussy, but I think it pays because 
in the spring I hardly have anything to 
do to her except those things I left undone 
the autumn before.” 

This man is no marvel, although he is 
the ideal boat owner. Lots of us have 
boats, good boats, and we keep them mod- 
erately well. But most of us are so busy 
watching to see what kind of boat the 
other fellow has or is going to get and 
wishing for a bigger one ourselves, that 
we don’t do a complete job of caring for 
the boat we have. 

I took a leaf out of his book, so to 
speak, a few years ago when I decided 
to put some real money into tarpaulins 
for winter covers. I had some new mahog- 
any work on the boat which I wanted 
to keep in good shape. And how well that 
boat looked the following spring! 

If you think I am talking through my 
hat, just try it. And add these things 
to it, too: 


HEN the boat comes out of the 

water, have her washed down, and 
the barnacles, if any, scraped off. Take 
out the plug from the garboard and drain 
the bilge. Wash out the bilges, if they are 
dirty, with some non-inflammable liquid 
which will cut grease. Put the whole equip- 
ment you intend leaving aboard in proper 
condition, provide for ventilation by leav- 
ing up the floor boards. Open a porthole 
on opposite sides of the cabin, grease the 
motor inside and out, paying especial at- 
tention to joints where brass or bronze 
and iron or steel meet if near salt water, 
and put on some heavy, thoroughly water- 
and wind-proof tarpaulin coverings. in 
ship-shape fashion. 

Ask the boat-yard foreman if you can 
have a sheltered spot for your boat to lie 
through the winter. It will pay you to slip 
him a dollar to get his favorable atten- 
tion. If it isn’t too cold or damp, why not 
sand-paper the hull lightly all over and 
Sive it a good coat of marine paint? You 
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Matthews Cruisers are designed and built to withstand the day-in day-out 

grind of long distance cruising. They are extremely staunch, rugged, beau- 
tifully appointed, with a world of room aboardship. Their spirited grace and 
buoyant riding action is a revelation in fine cruiser performance. They can be 
navigated and controlled by a novice ... are dry, safe, responsive and fast. 
Seasoned by 39 years of boat building experience Matthews Cruisers meet 
every need for huskiness in a fine boat, coupled with rare good looks and un- 
excelled cabin luxuries. Built in 38 and 46 foot sizes with speeds ranging from 
15 to 30 miles per hour, you have the liberal choice of ten trim models to 
match every cruising and commuting need afloat. Learn for yourself how com- 
petently a Matthews will answer every cruising emergency—fit your own ideas 
of desirability and privacy. Write for detailed information or consult your 
nearest Matthews dealer today. 
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for Smith 4-Hour Varnish 
dries hard between meals 


Qrane the smooth, gleaming surface 
quickly and easily. Almost before you 
know it the varnish is dry—hard dry. 
Smith 4-Hour Varnish brings immediate 
beauty to your boat. It is water-proof, sun- 
proof and bump-proof. The cost is small. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us for the name of the nearest dealer who 
can provide you with the genuine SMITH 
4-HOUR VARNISH. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Makers of paints and varnish for marine use since 1827 

















WHEELER 
“PLAYMATES” 


TRIM — STAUNCH — SAFE 


These three qualities—demanded by every 
real sportsman—are found in every one of 
the fifteen “‘Playmate’’ models. That is why 
the reputation of these incomparable boats 
extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
ALWAYS TRUSTWORTHY 
“Playmates"’ are constructed according to 


custom-designs—they are steady and sea- 
worthy under all weather conditions. No mat- 
ter what your requirements, you will find @ 


“‘Playmate’’ to fulfill them. 
Why not arrange a demonstration—by 
phone—-and let us show you how these 
beautiful boats perform in the open sea. 

Send for catalog ‘‘F’’ 
WHEELER SHIPYARD 
Foot Harway Avenue, Brooklyn, 


, New York 
Phone: MAYflower 7600 


















is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by e other than Mr. 
» whose name is a by- 
Word in the sporting field. It 
publication of 
100 pages chock- 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos 
on HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, ete. 
Each issue also has many de- 
Partments—The Gun Rack; 













Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Herbs; Auto Travel’ and Camp; 
Fish and Tackle; Woodcraft; 


The Fur Markets; Trapline; 
American Trappers Association; 
and Question Box 
Price $2.00 year; 
25 cents copy 


Cover—Actual photos re- 
produced in natural colors. 
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ACME DUCK BOATS 


Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or fold 


up in 8 minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy to trans- 
port on shoulder. Carry four men easily. Suitable for 
your outboard. On market 28 years. Sold world over. 
Priced right. Guaranteed. Write 

| ACME BOAT CO., Iti! Beck St. Miamisburg, Ohie 
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FOREST RANGERS 


Park Rangers $125-200 month. 
Nice cabin. Hunt, trap and patrol. 
Permanent. Get details immediately. 
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Dept. K-11 Denver, Colo. 
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will find working on the boat at this time 
of the year is mighty pleasant, especially 
after you have been loafing in the cock- 
pit most of the summer or waiting for a 
bite from the cabin roof in the hope of 
catching some finny denizen of the deep, 
hungry and unawares. 

But whatever you do, don’t set about 
buying some cheap canvas for covering 
your boat. In the first place, cheap canvas 
hasn’t enough threads to the square inch 
and shrinks disgracefully. Get good heavy 
stuff. If you can afford the time or ex- 
pense, make yourself a set of frames for 
a permanent frame-work for the boat, 
allowing plenty of space all around the 
boat for air and to keep the boat dry. Re- 
member that wherever the canvas touches 
the boat, there the dampness will sink 


through. The air on the water front is 
damp enough. 

If you do this, you'll find your spring 
overhauling cut in half and you will have 
some spare time for doing a lot of odd 
jobs of improvement which you have 
planned each season and had to postpone. 
Don’t buy some merchant’s old awnings 
from the front of his shop, as one boat 
owner did, and expect. anything but a 
wretched looking boat in the spring. 

You may say that I spend other people's 
money with a generous hand, but this is 
good dope I’m laying out. I am like the 
country preacher who said in one of his 
sermons that he ‘ sagan out the fodder 
on the ground so the gy-y-raffes and the 
jack-asses could both get = it”—and then 
do with it exactly as they pleased. 


1,200 MILES BY CANOE 
By Timothy Perkins 


NYBODY who thinks that the canoe 
is a thing of the past or that it is 
only good now for taking out our “sweet- 
ies” in the moonlight on a lake the size 
of a mill pond has another think coming. 
Outboards are all right. We all have to 
have them or inboards, some time or 
other, and I own both by way of being 
equipped for boating as suits my fancy. 

But the canoe occupies a place of its 
own in the hearts of boatmen and all of 
them aren’t love-sick swains or red In- 
juns, either. 

During this past summer, a young chap 
who had already made a name for himself 
as a middle-distance runner up Toronto- 
way, decided he would take his 16-foot 
canoe and paddle on down to Baltimore. 
It was—still is—about 1,250 miles, and 
they are full measure miles, too. His fam- 
ily had moved to Baltimore, and young 
Bob McCurdy thought it would be a good 
way of taking a vacation. 

He made the trip—to make a long story 
short. He came by way of the north shore 


to reach New York where I met and 
talked with him. This means that he 
averaged about 19% miles a day, doing 
his usual 54% hours daily at his paddle. 

From New York on, McCurdy did not 
expect to do well, and didn’t. He knew 
the locks on the canals. would delay him 
somewhat and he philosophically set him- 
self a new schedule calling for 15 miles 
a day and made it. 

I have done considerable canoe voyag- 
ing myself, so I asked McCurdy many 
questions about his kit. 

“I bet you took enough stuff along the 
first few days to last half the trip,” I 
ventured. 

He grinned a wide, boyish grin, 
seamed his sun-burned cheeks. 

“How'd you know it?” he asked. 

“Everybody does,” I said. “I know I 


that 


always do, even yet, and I’m an old egg ~ 


at it, too.” 

“Yes, I did. I took along a lot of canned 
goods that weighted me down some, but 
I thought I needed them for an emerg- 





This is ‘hew-. one ingenious | sportsman sleged up a platform for swordfishing on the 
bow of his express cruiser 


of Lake Ontario, the Bay of Quinte, down 
the St. Lawrence, by way of the Richelieu, 
Lake Champlain, Champlain Canal to the 
Hudson River, and thence by Raritan 
Canal and the inland route through New 
Jersey, using the canals and the Delaware 
River. 

The distance to New York was 950 
miles by the route McCurdy came. He used 
a double paddle with a long, easy swing- 
ing stroke that ate up the miles. McCurdy 
is a six-footer, and weighs about 160 
pounds on the hoof. It took him 49 days 


ency. But I ate ’em up and didn’t replace 
’em because you can get food almost any- 
where along the waterways I used, and 
I didn’t want any extra weight on that 
water trek, believe me.” 

McCurdy’s outfit was simple as he 
could make it. With the exception of the 
heavy canned goods, he made no other 
mistakes. Into his 16-foot canoe he put 
a double and a single paddle; a tarpaulin, 
12 by 14 feet, to use as a tent or at throw 
over the open side of the canoe when he 
slept under, as he did practically every 
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night of the trip. A small gasoline stove, | 
a small suit case with a few clothes for 
going ashore, three blankets, a hand ane, | 
a little fishing tackle, a first-aid kit—and 
that was about all. | 

He kept his food in water-tight pails | 
with tops that fitted closely. He soon| 
found he need carry only food enough for 
about four meals. He bought eggs, pota- 
toes, bread, butter and an occasional steak 
for his food en route. 

The weather was wet. McCurdy seemed | 
to take the rain with him as he paddled | 
along. Regions where rain hadn’t come | 
for weeks, almost months, had rain as he 
passed through them. At least, it seemed | 
that way to the young canoeist. Anyhow, | 
by actual count it rained 30 out of 49 | 
days. And all the time he slept out under 
the canoe on sandy beaches, under his 
tarpaulin, except a few days during which | 
he rested in New York City before pro- | 
ceeding down the Kill Van Kull to the 
Raritan. 

This is thought by many people to be 
a spectacular stunt. It isn’t a stunt at all. 
It is a fine vacation, one that should be 
undertaken more often, not necessarily 
between these two particular cities, but 
between points long distances apart by 
young men who have the nerve, the 
muscle, the consistency of purpose and | 
the ability to take care of themselyes. 

It is no voyage for a weakling. And yet 
its hazards are more imaginary than real 
when you come to consider it. But it takes 
manhood to do it, the kind of manhood 
we see in many young chaps who own 
canoes and other types of boats on the 
waters of our country east and west. 
There are lots of them and they’re all 
good fellows. I never met any that weren't. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
EXPLOSIONS ON MOTOR BOATS 


Motor Boat Eptrtor: 

Why is it that recently several large power 
yachts have had explosions aboard? Are all 
motor boats dangerous in this respect? 


Homer S. SHROEDER. 


Ans.—Explosions aboard motor boats occur 
only on inboard types, although outboard motors 
may catch fire for a few seconds without damage 
to engine or hull if the owner is on the job. 

The inboard motor boat has this inherent dan- 
ger, but it seldom causes trouble in comparison 
to the amount of carelessness practiced. 

If your carburetor overflows, the gasoline either 
drips down into a pan below and sends up fumes 
in evaporating, or it floats on the surface of the 
water in the bilge—and slowly evaporates. Either 
way, fumes which should not be there are set 
free in the engine compartment. 

In the ordinary stock boat of today, provision 
is made for ventilating the engine compartment 
thoroughly, especially while the boat is in motion, 
and it is something every skipper should make 
certain of in his own craft. It is confined fumes 
which explode, and proper ventilation is the 
preventive. 


Moror Boat Eprtor. 


LIFTING A MUSHROOM ANCHOR 


Motor Boat Eprtor: 

I have done everything possible to lift my 
mushroom anchor from the mud, but it can’t be 
done unless I hire a bigger boat to do it. There 
aren’t any facilities in my immediate neighbor- 
hood for such services. What shall I do? 

Howarp BEEKMAN 

Ans.—If your mooring lies in waters which are 
not much traversed by commercial boats—and if 
off the main channel—why not leave it there 
through the winter? You can take a spar buoy, 
made of a log or of two 2 x 4’s nailed securely 
together, and attach it to the chain and let it 
float there all winter. Ice will chew it up a bit, 
but it will still be floating in the spring. You 
can then take it off the chain and attach your 
regular float. But this can be done only where 
other boats will not run into it in the ordinary 
course of their movements. Make sure you have 
a spar that is buoyant enough to allow for zet 
ting water soaked through the winter months and 
still remain afloat. Also, give it a number of 
coats of heavy marine paint. 

Motor Boat Eprrtor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT). 
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5. WORTH FOR $3. 





By special arrangement with the publishers of Outdoor Life 


we are able to offer you the two best outdoor magazines— 


BOTH FOR 1 YEAR 
*3 


If you are already a subscriber for either or both, your subscription 
will be extended for twelve months from its present expiration date. 


FOR 
ONLY 


SAVING 
YOU $3. 


‘For the price of a small box of cigars, which would 
all be smoked in a month, you will therefore get 


OVER 2,500 PAGES 


of invaluable information and enjoyable reading about hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing, and the right equipment for them, the best places to go and everything else 
you want to know. 


We know you will agree with us that Fie_p & Stream is the finest of all the 
outdoor publications, and that it is better today than ever before. We promise you 
that the next twelve issues will be even better than the last twelve. We have in 
hand already same of the most valuable and interesting articles that any magazine 
could ever hope to publish. 


Ourtpoor Lirt is excellent: you will find in every issue a great deal of informa- 
tion that you will be very glad to have and numerous articles and stories about 
hunting, fishing and camping that you will enjoy immensely. 


To get 12 issues of Fiecp & Stream and Outpoor Lire for only $3. is a real 
bargain, and an opportunity you should be glad to grab. This combination offer 
gives you the two best outdoor magazines published in America. 


If you buy both these magazines from newsdealers each month they will cost you $6. a 
year. If you buy one from newsdealers and subscribe for the other they will cost you $5.50. 
If you subscribe for both separately they will cost you $5. Therefore 


SEND THIS COUPON AND SAVE AT LEAST $2 





This combination subscription must not be placed through an agent, but must be sent directly 
to us. No commissions or premiums will be paid for sending us any of these subscriptions. 








FieLtp & StreAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


enter 
extend 


enter 


For the enclosed $3. emuad 


my subscription for Outpoor Lire for one year, and 
my subscription for Fietp & Stream for one year. 
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Ques. Why does a robin turn its head 
to one side as if listening when it is pick- 
ing worms from a lawn? 

Ans. Because they can focus their vision 
better in that manner. As most birds do 
not have binocular vision, they cannot 
focus properly on an object too near them. 


Ques. What is the derivation of the 
expression “swan song” as applied to a 
poet's last work or a_ politician’s last 
speech after he has been beaten for office? 

Ans. As far back as ancient Grecian 
times, Socrates says in the Phaedo: “Will 
you not allow that I have as much of the 
spirit of prophecy in me as the swans? 
For they, when they perceive that they 
must die, having sung all their life long, 
do then sing more than ever, rejoicing in 
the thought that they are about to go away 
to the god whose ministers they are.... 
because they (the 
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* 1001 Outdoor Questions 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ques. (1) Is the chinchilla rabbit any 
relation to the chinchilla of South Amer- 
ica? (2) What is a good commercial 
weight for a chinchilla rabbit? (3) What 
are chinchilla giants? 

Ans. (1) The chinchilla rabbit and the 
chinchilla itself are two entirely different 
animals, the only resemblance being in 
color. (2) Good commercial weight for 
the chinchilla rabbit would be from eight 
to ten pounds. (3) The chinchilla giant is 
the name sometimes given to progeny of 
chinchilla rabbits crossbred with the 
Flemish giant or other large breed or 
variety. 


Ques. (1) Do muskrats ever produce 
five litters of young in one season? (2) 
Are the hind feet of the muskrat webbed? 
(3) Is muskrat good to eat in the sum- 
mer? If not, what is the reason for it? 








Moose: Alces americanus. (2) Wapiti is 
from wapitew (Cree Indian), meaning 
pale, whitish, or brown colored. Moose 
is from mos, moos or mons (Algonquian), 
meaning “he eats off.” (3) As a member 
of the deer family, the European elk is 
related to the American elk (wapiti), 
but it is much more nearly related to the 
moose. The moose is a large edition of 
the European elk. 

Ques. What is the largest bird of prey 
in Europe? 

Ans. The lammergeyer (lamb vul- 
ture), also called the bearded vulture. 


Ques. I am interested in trees that are 
used for the making of arrows. Will you 
advise me of various names for the 
arrow-wood and the sour-wood trees? 

Ans. The wahoo is a large shrub or 
tree which is also called arrow-wood, 

spindle-tree, straw- 





swans) are sacred 
to Apollo, and have 
the gift of prophecy 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


berry tree, burning 
bush and bursting 
heart. The sour- 





and anticipate the 
good things of an- 
other world, there- 
fore they sing and 
rejoice in that day 
more than they ever 
did before.” 


Ques. I will ap- 
preciate if you will 
publish answers to 
the following ques- 
tions so that I may 
use them at our 
hunting camp this 
fall: (1) Do snakes 
swallow their young 
and, after danger has 
passed, disgorge 
them alive? (2) Is it 





a fact that the bite pAuL MUNDELL, of Madison, Iowa, caught a canned fish. He 

7 was out fishing one day and felt something pulling at the end of his 
line. He reeled in very slowly. Up came a large lard can and in it was 
an eight-inch catfish. That is one way of doing it. 


of @ skunk will in- 
variably give one hy- 
drophobia? (3) How 
much truth is there 








wood tree is also 
known as the sorrel- 
tree and sour gum. 


Ques. Will you 
kindly advise wheth- 
er there is any sign 
by which I can tell 
when the blue crabs 
in Chesapeake Bay 
will begin to shed? 

Ans. The follow- 
ing is quoted from 
an article by Dr. 
E. P. Churchill on 
the subject of the 
blue crab: “One of 
the most widely used 
signs (of shedding ) 
is the presence of a 
narrow line along 
the outer side of the 
two outer parts of 
the back fins. This 
line is black at first 











in the hoop snake 
story? Some people believe it implicitly. 
Ans. (1) According to all scientific 
knowledge, snakes do not swallow their 
young to protect them from danger. If 
they do swallow them it is probably for 
food. (2) Unless infected with rabies, the 
bite of a skunk will not so infect any- 
thing it bites. (3) The hoop snake is ab- 
lutely a myth. 


Ques. Recently a friend purchased a 
leopard-skin coat very cheaply—under 
$100.00. I contend that a real leopard-skin 
coat could not sell at such a price. 

Ans. A coat made from the pelts of 
leopards would, legitimately, sell for 
many times more than the price mention- 
ed. There is a fur known as Russian leop- 
ard which is a good imitation. It is rabbit 
dyed and marked to imitate leopard. 


Ques. To settle an argument, what gem 
is the hardest known substance in the 
world? 

Ans. It is claimed that the black dia- 
mond used in industry is about three per 
cent harder than the ordinary diamond. 


Ans. (1) In exceptionally favorable 
seasons five litters have been noted. The 
gestation period is close to 21 days. (2) 
The hind feet are slightly webbed. (3) 
My impression is that muskrat would be 
rather exotic eating in summer as the 
musk odor, to some extent, pervades not 
only the skin but the flesh as well during 
hot weather. 


Ques. Exactly what were the “toma- 
hawk rights” to land taken by early hunt- 
ers and pioneers in this country? 

Ans. A tomahawk right or title to un- 
settled land was taken by deadening a 
few trees near the head of a spring and 
marking the bark of one or more of the 
trees with the initials of the person claim- 
ing the land. 


Ques. (1) Give the Latin name for the 
American elk, the European elk and the 
moose? (2) What is the origin of the 
name wapiti? Moose? (3) Is the Euro- 
pean elk related to the American elk? 

Ans. (1) American elk (wapiti) : Cer- 
vus canadensis ; Europeanelk: Alces alces; 


and then turns pink. 
When the pink stage is reached the crab 
may be expected to shed within two or 
three days.” 


Ques. (1) Give me the common names 
under which valerian is known? (2) 
From what part of this plant is the oil of 
valerian made? (3) What color ts the oil 
when fresh; also, when old? 


Ans. (1) Valerian is known as garden 
heliotrope, common, garden, cat’s or 
great wild valerian, summer heliotrope, 
all-heal, herb bennet and vandal root. (2) 
From the root. (3) Fresh oil is yellowish- 
green or brownish-yellow. As it grows 
older it becomes dark brown and the odor 
is much intensified. 


Ques. I am going on a month’s outdoor 
trip in the Southwest next spring. Can 
you advise me whether the Government 
issues any books or pamphlets on geology 
covering minerals that might be found in 
the West? 


Ans. The Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 
informs this department that it has not 
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They HOLD what they CATCH—and add 
to your Pelt Profit. They Pay You to 
Use Them—You Pay to Use Others. 
Send for our NEW Catalog—FREE— 
BEFORE buying this Fall's Trapping 
Equipment. GIBBS ““TWO TRIGGER” 
Traps prevent ‘‘Wring-offs’’ 
$6.50 doz. No. 1 “Single Grip’’ Traps, 
l5e ea.; $1.65 doz. Postpaid. If your 
dealer does not have them, order direct. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. N-4, Chester, Pa 
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OUTDOOR JOBS 


Get forest ranger, park ranger or game pro- 
tector job; $140-$200 month; vacation; 
steady jobs. Patrol forests and parks; pro- 
tect game. Qualify now. Write for full 


details. 
DELMAR INSTITUTE 
Dept. B-49 Denver, Colorado 








Dept. F. LE. 12 








U. S. GOVERNMENT 
MARCHING COMPASS 
$24.50 value for $3.00 
Genuine Mark VII Model-D, U. 8. 
Army Marching Compass. Focussing 
eye*piece; floating dial; each one in 
lined leather belt carrying case. Cost 
government $24.50 each—$3.00. (No 

c.0.d.’s, no catalog.) 
STOCKBRIDGE SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


“OUR DOGS” 


The Leading Kennel News Paper 


“OUR DOGS” has upon its staff the most 
eminent critics and writers on canine matters. It 
contains reports of all the most important canine 
events, Shows and Field Trials all over the world. 

Correspondents in all the principal centers. 
Yearly subscriptions for the United States, $6.36. 


Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


T will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as reterences, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 



























published a report which gives elemen- 
tary information on rocks and minerals. 
Would advise that you write the Bureau 
requesting their mimeographed list of 
references on minerals. 


Ques. (1) Is there a poisonous snake 
known as the adder which is native to any 
part of North America? (2) Is the cop- 
perhead an adder? 

Ans. (1) No, but there are quite a few 
harmless snakes known as adders. (2) 
The copperhead is not an adder. 


Ques. (1) To what length does the true 
water moccasin grow? (2) What is its 
color? 

Ans. (1) Maximum length would be 
about four feet. (2) Above, it is dark, 
dullish chestnut-brown barred with black; 
below, it is black splotched with yellow- 
ish-white. 


Ques. What is the correct name of the 


ugly lisard known as the hellbender which 
we catch in our stream? 
Ans. It is the salamander. 


Ques. (1) Are the wild duck and the 
domesticated wild duck both monogamous? 
(2) What carnivorous animals mate with 
only one female? (3) Do pheasants have 
only one mate in the spring? 

Ans. (1) While the wild duck pairs 
with a single female, the domesticated 
ducks are highly polygamous (2) Among 
terrestrial carnivorous animals, the lion is 
probably the only wild animal which is 
a polygamist. (3) In the wild state 
pheasants are polygamists as they are 
when domesticated. 


Ques. Some years ago I had an excel- 
lent map of our local country which 
showed various landmarks, _ rivers, 
Streams, springs, swamps and other data 


on a large scale. I have mislaid or lost | 


the map and would like to inquire where 





such maps may be obtained, as I cannot | 


buy them in the'local store which handles 
road maps. 

Ans. It may be that you had a map 
issued by the Geological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D, C.—one of the quadrangle maps. 
Write that office and request an index 
map of your state and, from that index 
you may order a large-scale map of any 
particular portion of your state that is 
surveyed. You will find these maps cover 
all topographical features as well as con- 
tours. 


Ques. How much water on the average 
do the leaves of a large tree give off during 
a day? 

Ans. Data published by the Austrian 
Forest Experiment Station, shows that 
an open-grown birch tree with approxi- 
mately 200,000 leaves, transpired on hot 
summer days from 700 to 900 pounds of 
water. 

Ques. (1) How much would a cubic 
foot of hop hornbeam wood weigh? (2) 
How much stronger ( by percentage) is 
hop hornbeam wood than white oak? 





Ans. (1) About 51 pounds per cubic | 


foot. (2) Thirty to forty per cent stronger 
than white oak. 


Ques. What was the tallest giraffe ever 
taken by a hunter? 


Ans. The record giraffe is one taken in 
Kenya Colony, Africa, and which reached 
a height of 19 feet, 3 inches. 


Ques. Will you kindly give me data on 
the deepest soundings in the Great Lakes? 


Ans. Lake Superior : 1,180 feet ; Michi- 
gan: 870 feet; Huron: 750 feet; Erie: 210 
feet; Ontario: 738 feet. 


(END OF 1001 OUTDOOR QUESTIONS) 
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Fighting Tarpon 


Cannot Pull 
1 Reel from 


: BeatyReel Seat 


Fighting fish, tugging, straining, 
jerking, suddenly releasing tension 
have dislodged reels on obsolete 
type seats but the Beaty, 
adjustable, locking, reel seat sticks 
like a brother, never lets go! 
Internationally known sportsmen 
have adopted the Beaty Locking 
Reel Seat. Makes rod and reel one 
inseparable piece. Dropping rod in 
boat, against tree, rock or pier can- 
not dislodge it, yet it comes off in 
a jiffy when you want it off. Beaty 
Adjustable Locking Reel Seat for fly 
od, $2.00; for bait rod, $2.50; for 
surf rod, $3.75; for tarpon rod, 
$10.00, (as illustrated with handle 
$12.50). Order yours today. 


The Bug House of America 


Drawer A 
Montana 
‘Makers Nature Flies 


Butte 











LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS 
TAXIDERMY—HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 


Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 


575 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


> ——....__ 
$ Tye Lubricates 


Polishes 


Prevents rust 















finest oil for bait cast- 
ing lines, reels, guns. 
Never gums or hardens. 


Colorless, odorless, 
stainless. 
35c Sent direct if your 


dealer cannot supply. 
Wm. F. Nye, Inc., Dept. N. 
New Bedford, Mass. 











GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE & 


“The best all-around boot in the World” 
Manufactured Since 1850 

Water - Erect, +o Pac Moccasin, Hand 

Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 

lighter than the average boot;easy to put on and 

take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 

boot in place, and also acts as ankle support, 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 4 
FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE CO. gz 
Dept. 8 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fretp AND STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns anil 

take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $15.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B. C. circulation of 

any sportsman’s magazine published in America—125,000 guaranteed. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs 
and deg breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 











Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM poeesas 
an 
CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REeEmeptIrs 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens | 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free, 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


BEEF for DOGS 


Pure Government-inspected beef in sanitary cans 
Guaranteed free from adulteration and artifieial pre- 
servatives. Excellent to take along on a hunting trip. 
$9.00 per case of 24 cans—2 Ibs., 4 oz. net per can. 
5 cases, $42.50; 10 cases, $80.00. Freight prepaid 
on 3 cases or more within 300 miles. 


O. B. NIELSEN 
44-12 Borden Ave Laurel Hill, L. 1. 
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Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
White Collies 
Write for 


| Wire Haired Fox Terriers | 


Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred from 
Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. Pedigree 
and description on request. 
L. B. Walter 
EUREKA KENNELS 
Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 
on Wilmington Pike, Route 122 











‘AIREDALES 


Airedales are noted for their intelligence, loyalty and 
dependability. They have no equals as combination 
watch-dogs, companions, hunters, retrievers. Our 
Alredales represent the world’s greatest and best | 
blocdlines. We specialize in highly trained dogs and 
choice pedigreed puppies. Also coonhounds, beagles, 
harriers, spaniels and fox-terriers. Safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed 




















LARUE KENNELS, Larue, Ohio 





THE WOLFDOGS AND THEIR USAGES 


By Freeman Lloyd 


ECENTLY, while on a trip through 
the Maritime Provinces of East- 
ern Canada, some extraordinarily 
good Russian wolfhounds were 

seen at the Halifax, N. S., and St. John, 
N. B., bench shows. These borzois, bred 
in or near Halifax, were of American and 
Hollander bloods, so it was said. There 
was a combination of the U. S. A. O’Val- 
ley Farm strain, and that of a contem- 
porary line that originally came from 
Perchina, Russia (as did the first of the 
O’Valley Farm borzois), to sojourn a 
while in Holland, and, in turn, to be im- 
ported into North America. Perchina was 
where the Grand Duke Nicholas Romanoff 
had his hunting lodgeand kennels. The size, 
quality, coats, running and killing powers 
of the Nova Scotia wolfdogs are of a 
very high order, while the distinction of 
high-breeding, super-excellence of type, 
and, what is perhaps of more practical 
value, soundness, is apparent in the best 
of the wolfdogs as produced by Mr. 
Zwicker, the Halifax enthusiast, in the 
way of breeding high-powered Russian 


| wolfhounds both in their speed as well 


as strength and apparent deviltry. 

The best dog of the Russian breed 
seen at Halifax was Peterhoff of Marl- 
boro, which is less than two years old. 


Peterhoff became a Canadian champion 
at the local show. He stood 34 inches 
fair, standard measurement from the top 
of the withers to the ground whereon 
stood his forefeet. The girth of body, 
around the brisket or heart, was 34 inches. 
The head and neck were of the same 
length, 1334 inches; and it was said that 
Peterhoff scaled 105 pounds. His full or 
litter brother, Petrofski, measured about 
2 inches less at the shoulder and in girth. 
So it would appear that the height and 
girth of an approximately perfectly formed 
dog of this wolf-running, catching and 
holding breed, might be reckoned as being 
the same in the matter of inches. Although 
one prefers the eye rather than the yard- 
stick method of getting at the build of a 
dog, still these somewhat remarkable fig- 
ures might be looked upon as a guide to 
point to what is apparently very useful as 
well as beautiful in the make, shape and 
general appearance of a powerful, very 
fast and highly aggressive wolfdog. 

If for the moment one might abridge 
or borrow the parlance of the high seas, 
there could be little harm in describing 
the Irish wolfhound as the battleship, the 
Russian wolfhound as the cruiser, and the 
smaller Persian, Arabian, Syrian, Scot- 
tish and English gazelle, deer, and hare- 


NOVA SCOTIA-BRED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 
Excellent specimens of a very beautiful and useful breed. Ch. Peterhoff (left) and Petrofski of Marlboro. 
Owner and breeder: M. B. Zwicker, Halifax, N. S. 
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coursing greyhounds as the destroyers of 
the celeres or swift-footed races of dogs. 

The English, Scottish and Irish grey- 
hounds were all of Celtic derivation, and 
their cultivation and character correspond 
with the civilization of the different Celtic 
tribes. The dogs that were exported from 
Britain to Rome were probably of this 
kind. Mr. Blaine gives an account of the 
progress of these dogs, which seems to 
be founded on truth: “Scotland, a 
northern locality, has long been cele- 
brated for its greyhounds, which are known 
to be large and wiry-coated. They are 
probably types of the early Celtic grey- 
hounds, which, yielding to the influences 
of a colder climate than that from which 
they came became coated with a thick and 
wiry hair. In Ireland, which is milder in 
climate, the frame expanded in bulk, and 
the coat, although not altogether, was less 
crisp and wiry. In both localities, there 
being at that time wild boars, wolves and 
even bears, powerful dogs were required. 
In England these wild beasts were exter- 
minated earlier, and consequently the 
same kind of dog was not retained, but, 
on the contrary, was by culture made finer 
in coat and of greater beauty in form.” 

The obvious lesson to be learned from 
the above is, that as long as there are 
wolves in America, so long should the 
wolfdog or hound be bred and kept up to 
a standard of height, strength, weight and 
speed that befits him to overtake and en- 
gage a wolf at the gallop, and to bump, 
seize and hold the quarry until outside 
help arrives, or the dog is able to kill his 
wild adversary by means of his powerful 
throat-hold. The smaller Russian borzois 
have, in their own country, been mostly 
used for hare or small animal coursing; 
they are sometimes styled as Russian 
greyhounds in other countries of Con- 
tinental Europe. 

The English greyhound of the present 
day is quite an inferior animal in point 
of size, when compared with his fore- 
fathers, which alone were occupied in the 
chase of the boar, wolf, deer and other 
animals both powerful and savage. It 
should be compulsory that the wolfdogs 
of the world should not be allowed to fall 
into the category of diminutiveness—at 
least, not while there exist wolves to hunt 
and wolves to kill. 


THE DAWN OF THE COCKER’S 
DAY 


N the days that are to come, much ref- 

erence will surely be made to the 
wing of the American Spaniel Club, which 
in this year of grace is devoting its atten- 
tion to the holding of field trials for 
American cocker spaniels. For the last 
three years, the Hunting Cocker Spaniel 
Club has been accomplishing a very great 
deal for the further popularization, as 
working dogs, of the smallest of the sport- 
ing spaniels. At the tests made on the 
Stillman estate near Cornwall, New York, 
the cockers have been seen to great advan- 
tage on pheasants and rabbits. Under the 
spatronage of just a few enthusiasts out of 
the many hundreds, nay thousands of 
owners of cocker spaniels in this country 
and Canada, the cocker was given his 
opportunity and did not fail. So began 
what might be called the welcomed dawn 
of the cocker’s usefulness as a gundog in 
America. 

This year, for the first time, the Ameri- 
can Spaniel Club. has set about putting 
its cocker house in order, and will hold 
its first field trials on November 14th 
and the following days on ‘the grounds of 
the Game Conservation Institute, Clinton, 
New Jersey. Mrs. A. R. Moffit of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., is chairman of the com- 


mittee made up of Messrs. H. E. Mellen- 
thin, Harold Johnson, S. V. L’Homme- 
dieu, Jr., and Ralph C. Craig. All par- 
ticulars will be gladly supplied by Mr. 
Craig, 452 Clinton Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 
You are invited either as an owner or a 
spectator at these trials. Clinton is a con- 
venient distance from New York and 
Philadelphia. There are good hotel ac- 
commodations, 


THE VALUES OF DUCK DOGS 


H, if I only had some sort of a dog!” 
must have been the ofttime expressed 
wish of the forlorn duck-hunter without 
a decent, retrieving dog to his sporting 
name. Shot wildfowl appear to have a 
habit of falling in or on the most inaccessi- 


CORNWALL, N. Y. GOLD CUP WINNER 
Imported English setter Wagg yi Crombie of Happy 
A 


and his owner, Dr. Mitten, Rox- 


borough, pe 


Valley 


ble places—land as well as water. Often 
might the critic enquire of what good can 
duck hunting be to the man who fails to 
gather the fruits of his labors, and return- 
eth home hungry, weary, and with no fowl 
in his capacious game pockets ? So it is 
that the dependable retriever is of price- 
less value to the waterside hunter at this 
season of the year. + 

The illustration of a Saskatchewan trio 
of retrieving water dogs of the Irish 
water spaniel, Labrador, and_ springer 
spaniel breeds, will forcibly bring to the 
attention of the shooting man that it will 
be just as well to employ only certain 
breeds of sporting dogs for the particular 
forms of diversions ‘associated with the 
gun. In other words, the marshes and 
lakes are no places for the bird dogs; and 
upland game may be the better secured 
without the employment of dogs of the 
strictly retriever kinds. Every dog has 
his hunting day, and the work of the 
Irish water spaniel, Chesapeake Bay dog, 
Labrador and large springer will be that 
of the month of November in those dis- 
tricts where the freeze-up has not already 
brought about the entire cessation of the 
enjoyments of the duck hunter. The 
Chesapeake remains at the high point of 
popularity as a duck dog of extreme com- 
petence. Others there are who swear by 
the Irish water spaniel and his willing- 
ness under all climatic conditions. The 
Labrador retriever is not by any means 
as well known as he should be in the 
United States; and the springer spaniel 
is comparatively speaking a newcomer, 
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Kill 
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Dog owners, silver fox 
ranchers and veterinarians 
from practically every sec- 
tion of the country write 
enthusiastically about the 





results obtained from the 
use of Nema Worm Cap- 
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in different sizes for 
varying ages and 
weights. 
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THE NEW 

Bird Dog’s Pala 
Is one of the most highly praised possessions of 
the American Sportsman’s equipment. Clamps 
rigidly on the running-board of anycar and is 
adjustable so that it does not touch the body. 

ice $12.50 for the 1-dog size and $15.00 for the 2-dog 
size, suitable for large pointers or setters, as well as 
othe: , 4 breeds, and is adjustable to fit all cars. 

Also a deluxe rear end model, accommodating two 
gore with ~~ attachment rack complete. Price 

06, or may be used on any trunk rack, Immediate 

shipment. Manufactured by 


The DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY, Golden City, Mo. 


eee rmemeame 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
PUPPIES AND 
YOUNG DOGS 


A fine bunch always on 
hand. Ranch raised and 
from Working Strains 
TRAINED 
DOGS 


Now on 
ber of 


hand a num- 
splendid young 
dogs that were worked 
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At this time of the year there is a great 
call for duck dogs. As a matter of fact 
the demand greatly exceeds the supply of 
dependable, afraid-of-nothing retrievers. 
Retrievers are the most easily trained of 
all the sporting or gun dogs. So the won- 
der is there are not more available for this 
great and annual market. Do not forget 
there is always a steady sale for Irish 
water spaniels, Chesapeakes, Labradors 


and springer spaniels retrieving from 
lake, river or sea, 
FISHERS ISLAND SPANIEL 


TRIALS 


T is not thought that field trials for 
spaniels of all varieties, water as well 
as land spaniels, could have a better hunt- 
ing terrain than that of the broad and 
well-stocked acres of the Island that 
lies in Long Island Sound, about seven 
to nine: miles distant from the main- 
land, at New London, Connecticut. Fish- 
ers Island has long been noted for its 
pheasants and a large variety of white- 
fleshed, cross-bred rabbits, weighing as 
much as four, five and more pounds. These 
rodents are said to have been bred in the 
wild state from a cross between the 
3elgian hare and the European grey or 

common rabbit. 

The spaniel trials on Fishers Island are 
carried out under ideal conditions; .in- 
deed, it may be well written, the manage- 
ment is of the superior or finished order, 
where almost every movement of a com- 
peting spaniel’s tail might be seen, and 


to go and do he knows not what! At times 
a freshly shot bird falls over a cliff and 
into the waves that break upon the shore. 
Then it is the value of a good spaniel may 
be appraised at its considerable and great 
worth. Great attention is paid to the in- 
clinations or otherwise of a competitor 
inclined to unduly use his teeth, or, worse 
still, maul his bird. The quickness of the 
dog’s picking up his game, and the alacrity 
of the return, create instant and fav orable 
impressions oa the judges. And what the 
adjudicators like, even the least of the un- 
sophisticated onlookers admire. mage boing 
on the part of one or the other dog i 
immediately recognized, and a Pion. Boe 
of suppressed applause demonstrates there 
is really nothing at all complicated about 
the methods of the men and spaniels at 
work in the field. The judges for the sev- 
enth annual E. S. S. F. T. A. trials at 
Fishers Island will be William McCand- 
lish, Chairman of the English Kennel 
Club, London, and William J. Hutchin- 
son, of Englewood, N. J., one of the 
earliest supporters of English springer 
spaniels both as field trial and show dogs 
in this country. There will be a bench show 
for spaniels on the concluding day, on 
Friday afternoon, October 24th. Entries 
for both events closed on October 7th. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS IN 
CALIFORNIA 
By F. J. McGauvran 
OUTHERN CALIFORNIA boasts of 


having some of the best springers in 
the world. There have been many mar- 








We hove GB frecsetn Three mene of | cach good or bad shooting-dog action ob- 


last season. . ° ° ° 
shooting, birds with us all season. My dogs get plenty | served from the points of vantage where velous springer spaniels brought into Cali- 
of work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your | 


trained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to | the gallery of sightseers assembles on the fornia from the other side of the Atlantic 





Force Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





NOTE —The Irish Water Spaniel >— Largest and strongest of the spaniel 
300d leg le neth makes him oe. a pgp ye af - 
vd ver. Ww il do ns good | oll or ind work as er spaniel 





“PERCY K. SWAN, ‘CHICO, CALIF. 


DOG TRAINER 





Trained dogs for sale. Very reasonable as do 
not wish to keep them thru winter. Just 
right for Quail shooting. Dogs boarded and 
trained all winter. Only Sporting Breeds 
Handled. 

Shipping Point New Gloucester, Me. 


E. N. ATHERTON P. O. Intervale, Me. 











RABBITHOUNDS 


1 offer For Sale. 
Broken and Partl 
Hounds. Nice 
thy and Strong. Good Finders 
and Trailers. Not afraid of 
hard gun fire. Be! ™ ore buying 
from me ke inquiries in 
Your Keiahi be ~* and Yor 

















vill find the Good Ones come 
Harry D. Welsh 
Mayport, 

Clarion County, Pa. 

NE’ Ww! The Bird Dog Training Collar NEW! 

“*“TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise 

Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
Gon sxpett these vadan are last season T would nat be without them for 
any amount as I m the most humane training collar pos- 
able x make. I oat b ort res ine u uh less work with them than any 
ar I ever used. Gravy W. Surra 


oO. 
The Best ‘Police and Bird- dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Matt Postpaip, $2.50. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 





School of Game-Breeding 


Correspondence course. A complete 
source of information on the breeding 
of Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks, and 
Ornamental Fow! for profit. New and 
proven methods of cheaper and more 
efficient production set forth in detail. 
profitable 


Game-Breeding is more 


poultry ranching. Knowledge 


For full information write: 


than 
you need 


HALEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. O, P.O. Box 341, Portsmouth, N. H. 














high ground. The cover on the Island is 
strictly of the real spaniel country descrip- 
tion. In other words, there are short, 
thick and stunted growths of bay bushes 
intertwined with bull brambles and other 


since the advent in springer history of the 
bringing to California of Champion Bog- 
hurst Rover. International Champion Nut- 
hill Dignity and Champion Lilac Wonder, 
the dog and bitch respectively which were 





DUCK DOGS IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Capt. P. N. Galwey-Foley (left) and A. L. Berkhausen, of Chicago, with the Irish water spaniel Queen, 
the Labrador, Imp, and Bob Becker's springer spaniel Jack. 


underbrush that tests the pluck, persever- 
ance and endurance of the best, most eager 
and capable springers, cockers, field span- 
iels or others of the spaniel kinds such as 
the Sussex and Clumber breeds. The two 
latter kinds as yet have not been entered at 
these competitions in America. No freshly 
turned down pheasants are seen at Fish- 
ers Island where there are a few coveys 
of Hungarian partridges, and now and 
then a woodcock. 

There are retrieving-from-the-sea water 
trials, a shot being fired while simultane- 
ously a dead bird is thrown from a far- 
off point from where the dog stands or 
crouches awaiting the order of his handler 


best springer and best opposite sex at 
Madison Square Garden in February of* 
this year, are from the kennels of E. deK. 
Leffingwell of Whittier, California. In ad- 
dition to the Boghurst Kennels and the 
Leffingwell Kennels there is another ken- 
nel in Southern California containing some 
very excellent and imported springers; 

and that is the Blue Leader Kennels of 
Montecito, California, owned by Mrs. 
Charles H. Jackson, Jr. Two recent and 
important additions to Mrs. Jackson’s 
Kennels are Champion Boghurst Bushe 
and Inveresk Comfort, a daughter of 
3ushe. Since coming to the Blue Leader 
Kennels, Comfort has done considerable 
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winning both in Canada and the States. 
There are many other smaller breeders of 
springer spaniels in Southern California 
and it is surprising to note the quality 
throughout. 

It is quite evident that many of the 
Eastern sportsmen and springer fanciers 
appreciate the quality of the California 
springers from the fact that so many are 
sold to Eastern purchasers. George H. 
Higgs, owner of the Boghurst Kennels 
reports that his best market has been in 
the East. One of the most recent sales of 
this kennel was Boghurst Young Pal, a 


A NEW BENCH SHOW POINTER 
Oronoke Herewithem Midnight, reserve winner at 
Cornwall, New York. Owner: Judith R. Shearer, 
Bantam, Connecticut 


year old black-and-white son of Champion 
Boghurst Rover, and out of Champion 
Boghurst Peaches. Young Pal went to 
H. C. Sylvester, Jr. of New York City 
and the price was in excess of $500. 
Within the last ten months Mr. Sylvester 
also purchased from the Boghurst Ken- 
nels the undefeated Champion Boghurst 
Pal and the springer bitch Teeka. This 
lady before leaving California defeated 
the best bitches there. 

Recently, the first springer spaniel field 
trials ever held in California were run off 
on the estate of Mrs. Charles H. Jackson 
Jr. Rancho San Carlos made an ideal place 
to hold the tests and although it was hot 
the dogs worked well, and there was a 
splendid attendance. Springer enthusiasts 
came from miles around to see the dogs 
work. Every one seemed well satisfied. 
There is no doubt that the event will 
become an annual fixture. 

The first dog put down was Goldfinder 
of Avandale, an imported dog -owned 
and handled by C. O. Holmgreen. Gold- 
finder proved to be a very intelligent 
springer and a good worker. At times he 
was a little hard-mouthed. Another 
springer which gave a good account of 
herself was the bitch, Hotsy of Merricot, 
owned and handled by Mrs. R. G. Stern- 
berg. This springer exhibited a lot of 
style and in the beginning seemed under 
good control but later proved to be un- 
steady. 

A nice piece of retrieving was done by 
the seven months old puppy Shavernette 
Vagabond. This youngster is also owned 
by Mrs. Sternberg and was handled by 
the owner. Vagabond should develop into 
a good dog. The exhibition work by dogs 
not entered for competition was a disap- 
pointment. 

Boghurst Whoopee, owned and handled 
by George W. Pillon, won the. Novice 
Stake and later he won the Open All Age 


Stake. The work of this dog was excellent, 


and showed that he was master of the 
Situation at all times. Whoopee is a two 
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Just 
Arrived 
Some of 
Germany’s 
Very 
Best 
At Stud 
Fawns, 
Brindles, 
Harlequins 


AN IMPRESSIVE RECORD 


Recently we showed our dogs at Cleveland, Toledo, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Ft. Wayne, Huntington, In- 
dianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Scranton and Lan- 
easter. At every show we won Best of Breed, at 
Indianapolis one of our dogs won Best in Show— 
all breeds, and at Scranton one was ‘‘Reserve Best 
in Show.’’ We finished three more champions. Erin 
Dane Kennels are continually bringing out top 
quality Show dogs. 





WORTHWHILE BREEDING 


In our opinion one quality above all others is most 
desirable in a dog. The animal must have an in- 
telligent, kind disposition. We have a kennel of 
dogs, ideal in character, bred in the purple, and— 
show dogs. Our representatives have selected the 
choicest Danes in Europe and America in order 
that Erin Dane Kennels might breed the finest 
Great Danes obtainable. 


We have on hand ready for delivery the finest collection of brindles, fawns and 
harlequins, also blacks, it has ever been the privilege of any kennel to offer the 
public in Great Dane puppies. All bred in our kennels from our magnificent 
Champions—every one a show specimen of highest quality. From $100 up. 

For several months our German representatives have been combing Germany to 
gather for us the finest collection of Great Danes ever brought to America. These 
will soon be in our kennels and with the wonderful collection already established 
at Erin Dane, we can justly say Erin Dane is the home of America’s finest Danes. 
We do not think we are boasting when we say the finest kennel of Danes in the 
world, quality not quantity being considered. 


ERIN DANE KENNELS 


Correspondence 


a Pleasure Richard Bird, Manager 


STATE AND BLACKROCK ROADS, ARDMORE, PA. 


Visit the 


Telephone: Ardmore 2094 Kennels 








WHITE CEDAR TOW BEDDING 
ANTI-FLEA-VERMIN-ODOR 


Pure, fragrant, clean, wholesome. Eliminates 
objectionable kennel odors, fleas will not stay 
where it is used, absorbs moisture. Produced 
from fresh northern Wisconsin White Cedar 
for dogs, fox, mink, rabbits, chicken nests, and 
insulating purposes. Direct from the saw to you, 
not a saw dust, more on the order of excelsior. 
$1.75 per bale, f.o.b. Soperton. Approximately 
100 Ibs. Shipped by freight. Special prices for 
five bales or more. 


For sale, Beagles of merit produced from a 
combination of field trial and show stock that 
is hard to beat. 


KIWHYA LODGE BEAGLES 
Cedar Dept. No. 2 Soperton, Wis. 











WORMS Ssh tore 
with Harco 

This modern worm expeller, safe and sure for both 
dogs and pups, removes hook and round worms. 
(Tetrachlorethylene). Mailed you in assorted size cap- 
sules $1. Ask for Harco liverature describing other 
dog medicines at sane prices. Harco Conditioner 50c; 
Mange Remedy $1; Tapewormer $1; Laxatives 50c 
Order direct. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded—the Harco plan that has made thousands 
of Harco users. 

Harrison Chemical Company, Dept. 71 Quincy, tll. 
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$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Makes yard rotation easy. Quickly erected. Assortment No. 1-A makes 
yard 7ft. by 14ft. by 5ft. high ... including gate. Send check, N. Y. 
Draft or Money Order. Add $1.00 extra if “Buffalo” Wire patented 
fence clips are desired. (Shipment F. O. Buffalo, N. Y.) 

for Booklet No. 80-E 


rite 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons, Est. 1869) 


574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 








Arkansas Best Hunting Hounds 


Extra High Class Coon Hounds $75 and $100. Extra 
High Class Combination Coon-Skunk, Opossum 
Hounds $50 and $75. Average tree hounds $30 and 
$40. Old Coon Hounds good for a season or two $20. 
Two year old partly trained Coon Hounds $20. High 
Class Rabbit Hounds $20. High Class Fox Hounds $40 
and $50. Good average Fox Hounds $30. Thoroughly 
trained Bird dogs $75. Shipped on ten days’ trial. 


References in_your State. 
HENRY FORT Fort Smith, Arkansas 





RABBIT DOGS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of rab- 
bit dogs than is usually found are invited to get in 
touch with us about our beagles, bassets, harriers, 
foxhounds and spaniels thoroughly trained and field 
broken by experts. We also have combination hunters 
on rabbits, pheasants and partridges. Our dogs are 
being worked eveiy day and each dog is in tip-top 
condition. Prices $25.00 to $75.00 each, shipped on 
trial with safe delivery guaranteed. 


LARUE KENNELS, Larue, Ohio 














ST. BERNARDS 
AND BULL TERRIERS 
Buy from the most famous kennel in 
America 
HERCUVEEN KENNELS 


8365 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone Shore Road 91954 G. A. Lintz 





FOR SALE 


Arkansas Coon Hounds 

hunted and trained in the Ozark Mountains of 
Arkansas, and the swamps of Eastern Arkansas. I 
ean furnish high-class Coon Hounds, high-class 
combination Tree Hounds, Fox and Wolf Hounds, 
Deer Hounds, Rabbit Hounds. Young, partly-trained 
hounds, hound pups. Write me for price list. Tell 
me just the kind you are looking for; I am sure I 
can please you. 








Virgel Becket Havana, Ark. 
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The Work Of A Master’s Hand 


ALL SPANIELS 


and Their TRAINING 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 
Kennel Editor: FIELD & STREAM 








HIS_ new, unusually interesting and 

practical book on the origin and histo- 
ries of all spaniels, their hunting and show 
characteristics and points, is profusely 
illustrated. 

It is a thoroughly sporting work written 
by the most widely read of the world’s 
authors and commentators on all that apper- 
tains to the sporting and non- sporting dogs 
of yesterday and to-day. It is entertaining 
without being technical in its language and 
presentment. 


All Spaniels and Their Training 


A complete, instructive treatise on the day 
to day methods of training your spaniel puppy 
or older dog as a hunting and _ shooting 
friend. Spare a few minutes of your day’s 
time and rejoice in the ownership of a 
perfect gundog and incomparable companion. 
How to Teach Retrieving to dogs of all 

Breeds 

If your boy or girl is fond of a dog, let 
Lloyd’s new book become his or her 
life-long treasure. It will be the amateur 
trainer’s standby and his agreeable mentor. 
Everything about everything connected with 
spaniels. 

‘Here is the work of the writer-sportsman 
principally responsible for the introduction 
of Springer Spaniels into America. Read the 
teachings of the man who created an era! 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 

$2.00—post prepaid 


Or 

! year’s sub. to FIELD & ergean $2.50 Both 
ALL 5 stata — HE! 
TRAINING................ eossee 2.00 


“$4.50 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


for 
$3.25 























have nohome if you have no 


ar 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 
for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss. 





, PERFECTION DOG FOOD 


PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK Dept. 15 MICHICAN 
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year old, 45-pound black-and-white and 


a very handsome springer. Whoopee is 


fast, courageous and very tractable. He 
has a tender mouth. 

Richard MacNaughton was the judge 
of the trials, and Ben Brown, manager 
of the Blue Leader Kennels, was steward. 
It was a good start for the springer spaniel 
field trials in California. 


THE DOG IS EVERYWHERE! 


“ha every country, and in every time 
there has existed between man and 
the dog a connection different from that 
which is observed between him and any 
other animal. The ox and the sheep sub- 
mit to our control, but their affections are 
principally, if not solely, confined to them- 
selves. They submit to us, but they can 
rarely be said to love, or even to recog- 
nize us, except as connected with their 
supply of wants.” Thus wrote Dr. E. J. 
Lewis, in 1847, in his introduction for a 
new edition of The Dog, by William 
Youatt, published by Lea and Blanchard, 
of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Lewis was a member of the medical 
faculty, and the Academy of Sciences of 
Philadelphia. As the learned gentleman 
declared—the dog is universal. We have 
only to go to a first-class dog show in 
New York or elsewhere to recognize that 
the dogs of all nations may be pretty 
well observed and critically examined at 
those great and interesting public gather- 
ings. 

In this issue appears the picture of a 
group of dogs as seen at the recent great 
and wonderful outdoors show at Madison, 
N. J. On the left of the scene may be 
seen the salukis or gazelle-coursing dogs 


bowl of food made up of milk and dates. 
The swiftest puppy to the feed bowl will 
grow into the fastest dog. 

In the centre of the Madison group may 
be seen a bobtailed or tailless Old English 
sheepdog, which, in its form, is a living 
example of medievalism and the forest 
laws so strictly enacted by the all-con- 
quering Normans; and to this time, in a 
much less aggressive sense, practised in 
Britain. Dogs without tails are unable 
to turn quickly-after having overtaken a 
hare or other coursed game. Thus hand- 
icapped, the dog, like a ship without a 
rudder, loses his steering gear, and the 
wished-for victim escapes. Furthermore, 
docked or bob-tailed sheep and cattle dogs 
were in themselves evidence that they had 
been examined and exempted as taxable 
farm animals. And from dock-tailed dogs, 
have come tailless, half-tailed and long- 
tailed puppies. Thus, the breed of the 
Old English sheep dog is more or less the 
same today as it was in the times of many 
past generations of men. 

On the right of the picture may be seen 
somewhat small examples of the St. Ber- 
nard dogs—the life-saving and splendid 
creatures which have been of so much service 
in finding lost travelers in the snows of the 
European Alps. This breed was once 
known and described as the Alpine span- 
iel, or Bernardine deg, and said to be a 
breed peculiar to the Alps, and the dis- 
trict between Switzerland and Savoy. On 
the top of Mount St. Bernard and near 
one of the most dangerous of the passes 
is the convent where is preserved this 
splendid and imposing breed of large dogs 
trained to search for the benighted and 
frozen traveler. One of these Bernardine 
dogs, named Barry, had a medal tied 





A MIXED CLASS AT THE MADISON, NEW JERSEY SHOW 
Salukis or Arabian gazelle hounds (left); an Old English sheepdog and two St. Bernard dogs 


of the Bedouins of the Arabian desert. 
These greyhounds possess the spaniel- 
like ears of the Persian greyhounds which 
are said to be very old in their ancient 
lineages. It is further written that the 
three earthly things the Bedouin sheik 
most values are his horse, his gazelle- 
hound and his wife’s earrings. The high 
appraisements of the horse and hound 
will be readily understood, as will the 
third pronounced appreciation when the 
reader is reminded there are no banks or 
safe deposits in the desert, and the Bed- 
ouin ladies wear all their-massive jewelry 
adornments upon their often capacious 
persons. The value of a first-class gazelle- 
hound puppy has been considered equal 
to that of a negress slave. Neither will a 
Bedouin, it is said, sell or dispose of a 
puppy until he has found out which are 
the fastest in their crawlings towards a 


round his neck as a badge of honorable 
distinction, for he had saved the lives 
of forty persons. Here is a story of yester- 
day, and the stuffed efigy of poor Barry 
in the Bern Museum still is a sort of 
shrine for all the St. Bermard dog fan- 
ciers who visit the Principality. Today, 
the St. Bernard dogs are pretty well every- 
where; and it can be proudly declared 
there are few, if any, better than those 
owned in or near New York City. 
Every dog, like its country, has a his- 
tory. Generally it will be found an un- 
usually interesting one, if we care to con- 
sult our books, pictures and other records. 
Therefore, the dog show should be some- 
thing more than a passing spectacle for 
unappreciative people. Man through the 


-ages has carefully bred dogs for his own 


and neighbors’ purposes. There is a dog 
for everything—for sport or in the home. 
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BEAUTIFUL GORDON SETTERS A NEW FENCE 


HE black and tan-colored Gordon 
setters are among the most beautiful FOR SMALL DOGS 
LOW PRICED 


of all gun dogs. The black is of raven 
hue and shine; the tan is of a dark, rich- 
mahogany brown. As a grouse dog, the 

Keystone Close Mesh Wire Fabric makes an ideal fence, heavy enough 

for grown dogs of average size, and with small enough mesh (2 in. by 2 in.) 

to hold suckling puppies. The fabric has the same strong "square deal" knot 


Gordon is looked upon as an ideal setter 
he is a slow, careful, and quite fast enough 

as the Heavier Keystone Non-Climbable mesh which is recommended for 
larger breeds. 









bird dog for the sportsman who delights 


The price of Keystone Close Mesh Fabric is lower than any other weave 
of the same mesh and gauge. Remember Crown sells all types of wire 
fencing direct at wholesale prices. Write now for the new Crown catalog 
of Pen Products and latest price list—they will be sent free. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO: 
1050 Tyler St. N. E. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
































Stakes for Cockers and for other varieties 
of Spaniels. ‘ a K ~ TO iq 3 EP 
Special Cocker Stakes for YOUR lero 
amateur novice handlers 
You are cordially invited to attend with a | La TRi M 
Spaniel entry or as a spectator. Convenient 
_ ) sep Ao gen = TC ramepe Ef FEED him sPRATT'S 
AN ENTHUSIASTIC BEAGLER 300 ™ DOG FOODS regu- 
Mrs. W. E. Borden of Peekskill, New York, and a Entries close Trials held Nov. 14th larly! They’re crisp 
couple of her well-known field-trial, working and N. 6th on the grounds of the 
bench-show beagles ys a . Game Conservation and crunchy. Made ex- 
S$. Y.L’Hommedieu,IJr. Inst. Ciinton, New pressly for the canine constitution. They 
in hunting in the woodlands where part- 20 Mine, B. F.C. Samm. contain wholesome meat and wheat. 
ridge, woodcock and pheasants are found. AMERICAN SPANIEL CLUB SPRATT’S FOODS are recommended 
Many of the leading Gordon setters of the | ve CEES ~ ee pour 
day have been bred by Charles T. Inglee, where. end for brand new 
of Brooklyn, second vice-president of the SPRINGER SPANIEL 54 page dog book and samples. Write 
American Kennel Club, All of the Inglee PUPPIES SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, New- 
Gordons bear the registered prefix of Big, husky, clean cut pups that are beautifully ark, N. J.—San Francisco, Cal. , 
“Inglehurst.” Although the Gordon setter mereed; tes, males ont Sos tomates. . fen 
. ° . $ 8 - } sy ei nt. s 
is a native of Scotland (the breed having pape are liver and white, ona slack ond ehite fn eae Pp R AT T’ 7 
originated with a duke of Richmond and 5 hg KEE AE OA 8 —_ 
A... ered. i 
Gordon), the earlier of the Inglee setters . reouiereriprice them te sell. oe ee Cue - 3 es OE ee 
were imported from Denmark. The pro- F. J. CLINE, 1630-9th Ave., Greeley, Colo. — 





cedure of Mr. Inglee’s enterprise was not 
at all strange. For many years Scandinavi- ’ BEAGLEHOUNDS SPRINGER SPANIELS 












an, Dutch, Belgian and Russian sports The Greatest Rabbit Hunters I am offering for sale at ridiculously low prices 
the dog World Can Offer. Beau- my entire kennel of highly rated Springer Span- 
tiful specimens, Farm Raised; iels, including my wonderful bitch ‘Champion 
Eligible A.K.C. registration, Sunray of Avondale,’’ one of the best brood and 


show females on the American continent. Some 


from the greatest individuals and of them are trained, others partly trained and 


strains in England and America. ready to hunt this fall. My Springers are bred 
Illustrated literature free. Ch. from the finest bloodlines in the world—a few 
Bloomsdale Flip at stud. Write— puppies by “‘Ch. Aristocrat of Avondale’’ from 

$40.00 up. All my dogs are registered and enter 


MASTERCRAFT KENNELS the U. 8S. A. free of duty. They are perfectly 


rs stage healthy and free from all disease, and every dog 
larcellus Michigan will be examined by a licensed Veterinary prac- 


titioner before they are shipped. 
SPORTSMEN 


GEO. W. P. HEFFELFINGER 











Two Blue Ribbon Springer males, age 14 months, (sole owner) 
sired by the great Clarion’s Applejack. Just right for 2 ‘ 
this fall’s hunting. Five Irish Setter puppies out 09 Grain Exchange Bidg. 
of Field Trial winning bitch by imported sire. Winni i 
(Priced to sell.) Black and white Springer at ~ oy nipeg, Manitoba 
Ma Rol Binker by Trip Ch. Inveresk Ch 
Ex-Ch. Ma Rol Daphne. 
HAROLD BAKER Jericho Turnpike SPRINGERS 
R.D. | Huntington, L. 1., N. Y. ee Pe - 





(If you know springers you know 
King.) And here’s a new one at 
Stud, Ridding’s Duke, a grand- 
son of Ch. Ridding’s King and a 
wonderful specimen of a springer. 
Unshown as yet, but he will do 
things when he starts. Fee to in- 
troduce him, $25.00. Litter guar- 





Springer Spaniels, Trained Dogs and Pups 


We have them of the world’s choicest breeding. 

A large stock of tine farm raised pups all colors 
and ages, $25.00 up according to age and quality. Also 
a grand lot of young dogs and bitches, some trained 
and partly trained at $50.00 to $100.00. 





Write us fully just what you want and we will anteed. 
furnish pictures and descriptions of what we have to Nice young brood bitch year-old, $50.00. Duke's sister, 3. pu: 
offer. We can please you and save you money. Yard 2-monthe-old, $85 and $50. Teil me what you want and what you 
training and retrieving taught. nored pay for anything in the springer line. If I haven't got it, 
SPRINGER SPANIELS IN CALIFORNIA Kestersons Kennels, Skamokawa, Wash. E. T. PIPER, 745 Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Home of Cu. Ripping’ 8s KING 





Ch. Boghurst Peaches (left) B. Teeka, triple inter- 


Mittin Springer Spaniels WORKING COCKERS 


Liver and white male, registered, good hunter and 





Stud dog. Ov lis , $60. Wi We have a few well broken Cockers for upland 
men have been purchasing the black-and- || year-old ‘male, now working, °$50. Black and. white shooting—one or two second season dogs and some 
tan bitch, over distemper, 2 years old, good worker, $50. younger ones en $8 year in es an 

pete setters from Scotsmen: Males and females, 8 enanthe oa, sends for work, bitches. Telephone: Poughkeepsie 1850. No dogs 
t used to be amusing to watch the dog- || both colors: Males '$25., Females $20. Also younger sent on approval. 
dealing that went on between the British- puppies. Will ship C.O.D. All registered stock and At stud: Roweliffe War Dance, Fee $40. 
ers and th E | eligible to A.K.C. registration. ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
eir European customers at the FENDALE KENNELS, Reg. Peustheensis New York 




















continental shows. Neither party could ||_H. J. Clifford, Owner Gloversville, N. Y. 
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ee g yf Saas owe Ghaeion 
INVERESK CASHIER 











WHAM! WHAM! SPLASH!! 


Get a Duck Retriever in This 
COMPLETE DISPERSAL SALE 


of all my trained Springers, stud dogs, brood bitches, pup- 
pies and English Show Setters. About 100 of the finest 
bred dogs living are listed in my new catalog, and I would 
strongly advise you to write or wire for a copy, because 
they will soon be sold at the new low price levels I am 
Quoting. 

I simply must sell out my Avandale Kennels, as I have 
not the time to give to them. Therefore the trained dogs 
that have been prepared for duck-shooting, for grouse, 
pheasant, prairie-chicken, quail, snipe, wood-cock and 
rabbit are all priced so as to move them quickly. 

So are my internationally famous Stud dogs, my splen- 
did brood bitches, and the few lovely puppies I have left. 
Springer Spaniels are here to stay. Thousands are needed 
to serve the hunters of America, There is room for many 
new kennels in every State. Why don’t you found now that 
kennel you have always dreamed about? Start in right by 
buying some of the choice stock I am now sacrificing! 

And just a word about the string of magnificent English 
Show Setters I am offering. They are high in quality. 
statuesque in appearance, good in the field and moderate 
in price. 

All my dogs are A.K.C. registration, not subject to duty 
and over distemper. Write or wire for catalog today. 


BARGAINS FOR CASH! 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. Chevrier, Prop., 271 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Can. 


World's Largest Breeders of High-Class English Springer Spaniels 









SPANIELS—COCKERS 
USSEX 


We have very high-grade 
puppies and breeding 


stock in both breeds 

and usually trained work- 

ers. Registerable. A trained Sus- || 
sex, an ideal working dog on || 
land or water, fur or feathers. || 
ROARING BROOK KENNELS | 
354 Hamilton Ave., Norwich, Conn. || 











. . S . 1 
Pedigree Springer Spaniels 
Puppies For Sale 
Dual Ch. Flint and Spring Bok of Ware Stock. Ship- 
ped on approval. If they are not as fine as any you have 
ever seen in your life, intelligent and clear of all 
diseases and defects, return them at my expense and 
there will be no quibbling on 4 out. King Tut, 
Blue Roan, grandscn, of Dual Flint at Stud, 
reasonable fee. rank J. Gens Dodge City, Kan. 


COONHOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of 
night dogs than is usually found are invited to get 
in touch with us about our coonhounds and combi- 
nation hunters trained by experts on wild game along 
river bottoms. We have both open and silent trailers 
that are being worked every night and each dog is 
in tip-top condition. Prices $50.00 to $200.00 each, 
hipped on trial with safe delivery guaranteed. 


LARUE KENNELS, Larue, Ohio 


BIG GAME DOGS 
Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 


R DOGS 
WES as S TRAINED 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hownds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 
Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 

















» 
Tree Dene 


/ ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS \ 


Hunted and trained in the Ozarks Mountains of Arkansas 
Extra High Class Coonhounds $75 and $100—No. 1 
Cooners $75—Extra High-Class Combination Tree 
Hounds $50—No. 1 Tree Hounds $40—Average Tree 
Hounds $30—Mixed Breed Hounds, Fur getters $40— 
Tree Hounds nicely started $20—Old Tree Hounds good 
for two seasons $35—Hounds Pups started to trail 
$10—Champion Rabbit Hounds, real Routers, $20— 
High class Fox Hounds $50 and $75—No. 1 Fox 
Hounds $40—High Class Deer ron $50. Early 
wders get Choice Hounds. T. J. ADLEY, Alma, 

\ Arkansas. All Hounds Shipped ~y 10-day Trial. f 














MAROBAR KENNELS 


Wyandanch, Long Island 
Farmingdale 694-M 


SPRINGER IRISH 
SPANIELS SETTERS 
AT STUD 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 


A nice litter 4 months old by Colin of 
Fermanar, out of Ch. Sheila IV 








| aS frisky, happy dogs are 
kept that way on Bennett’s Milk- 
Bone. Nourishing minerals and vi- 
tamins perfect his condition and 
coat when your pet gnaws this bet- 
ter biscuit food. 


F.H. BENNETT 
BISCUIT CO. 


NEW YORK 


BENNETTS 


MILK: BONE 

















SPRINGER SPANIELS 


A beautiful litter of exclusive high-class registered puppies sired 
by «a handsome working son of Dual Champion Flint my wate a 
and out of a daughter of Champion Springbok of Ware. They are 
supreme for type. quality and markings. I ship subject to your 
approval and inspection and if you are not satisfied when you see 
him it will not cost you a cent. Several fine males, six months, nicely 
trained, ready to work. 


LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minnesota 








Pure-Bred Chesapeakes 


Broken dogs, youngsters and pups. 
Everything guaranteed to suit. 


DR. A. L. BEVERLY 
LAKEHAVEN FARM 
Park 


Arnolds Iowa 








DOGS BOARDED 


Scientific feeding, comfortable quarters, 
plenty of exercise—real country. 


SILVER SWAN FARM 
Proprietor: CHARLES TATHAM, JR. 
POUGHKEEPSIE —_ NEW YORK 
P. 0. Box 723 Tel. 56F5 











FOR SALE 
No. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Have both Beagles and large Hounds. 
All dogs well trained in field and not gun 
shy. Will run a rabbit until shot or holed. 
Beagles $35.00. Hounds $25.00. Guaranteed. 


J. R. SUITER, Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio 











OWN A THOROBRED! 


Learn the difference hunting a thorobred 


orobred is valuable 
12 months of the year. They pay their 


Send 20c for official beagle magazine for 
hunting, breeding, training and care of 
the greatest little sporting hound on 
earth. Hundreds of worlds best offered 
with pictures. 12 iss 50. 


y HOUNDS & HUNTING 
5 Park St., Decatur, II. 


.. 











ELP YOUR DOG. You can stop ec- 
zema or mange and other skin diseases 
on your dog or any other hair or fur bear- 
ing animal, by using DIXMA DOG COAT. 
8 oz., $1.50; 16 oz., $2.75. 
Send for your copy of the free 
booklet, “THE DOG’S COAT”. 


DIXMA PRODUCTS 


1751 Northcutt Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 
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speak the language of the other. All par- 
ticulars regarding this or that dog except- 
ing the selling price, could be found in the 
show catalogue. The would-be purchaser 
examined the dog. Pulling out his pocket 
book, the native would use sign language 
which meant “How much?” “What’s the 
price?” A lead pencil and a piece of paper 
supplied the necessary information. The 
numeral signs of all European languages 
were the same. When the seller’s price was 
suitable the deat was forthwith consum- 
mated o’er a bottle of wine and one more 
Gordon setter had found a new and intel- 
ligent sporting master. It was the progeny 
of some such old Scottish stock that was 
imported into America by Mr. Inglee. 
From these came the now justly celebrated 
Brooklyn-owned black-and-tan Gordon 
setters. 


SLIP COLLARS ARE DANGER- 
OUS 


HERE is a round leathern collar used 

for leading Great Dane or German 
boar-hound dogs. It is a slip collar that 
runs through a ring. When tightened, this 
slip collar will strangle a dog if extreme 
force and consequent tension is employed. 
These collars are excellent for the pur- 
pose of restraining the eager dog which 
uses his energy and strength to actually 
drag along his distressed owner or han- 
dler. The ring or force collars are all very 
well and good for the purposes mentioned, 
but this class of collar should be taken off 
the dog while he is at his ease. The young 
dogs are especially fond of laying hold 
of the ring at the free end of the slip collar 
and therein lies’ potential mischief. Only 
a few days ago, a valuable Great Dane 
puppy met his death because of his taking 
hold of a ringed collar. The brass circle 
got fixed around his teeth. No person hap- 
pened to be on the spot. As the big and 
adult dog pulled away from the hooked 
puppy, the jaws of the youngster were so 
terribly injured that the poor creature bled 
to death. Slip collars should only be used 
when a dog is being exercised or under 
the immediate supervision of a responsible 
person. 


LION-FIGHTING MASTIFFS 


5b mastiff is not only a very old 
breed but a powerful and gallant dog 
as well. It is an historical fact that the 
Romans carried away the mastiff dogs of 
the Britons, to combat with the wild 
animals in the arena at Rome. 

James I, King of England, was partial 
to entertainments at which animals were 
pitted against animals—wild and domesti- 
cated. Stow relates an instance of a con- 
test between three mastiffs and a lion. 
This took place at the Tower of London, 
which, in the time of James, harbored 
many beasts. In the presence of the mon- 
arch one of the mastiffs was put into the 
lion’s den. The dog was soon disabled by 
the lion which took the dog by the head 
and neck and dragged him about. Another 
mastiff was then let loose and served in 
the same manner. But, the third on being 
put in immediately seized the lion by the 
lip and held him for a considerable time 
until being greatly torn by the lion’s claws 
the dog was obliged to quit his hold. The 
lion, greatly exhausted by the conflict, 
refused to renew the engagement; but, 
taking a sudden leap over the dogs, fled 
into the interior parts of his den. Two of 
the mastiffs soon died of their wounds; 
the last survived and was taken care of by 
the King’s son, who said: “He that has 
fought with the king of beasts should 
never after fight with any inferior crea- 
ture.” And a pretty sentiment it is, too! 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 
RABBIT DOGS 


TOVEMBER is distinctly a hunting 
month. Nimrods all over America 
will be invading the fields, pursuing their 
favorite sport with dog and gun. Some of 
these will be seeking feathered game, but 
a great army of sportsmen will find their 
sport in pursuit of the bounding bunnies. 
A favorite rabbit dog has always been 
the merry little beagle, and his popularity 
will undoubtedly always predominate for 
the hunting of small furred game. To the 
lover of hounds, the “music” made by 
them—be they large or small—is the 
sweetest sound on earth. Truly, it is fas- 
cinating sport to follow the hounds and 
listen in as they unravel a difficult trail. 
For truest enjoyment the foxhound should 
be followed on horseback, although this 
is not compulsory, and there are many 
who love so well merely to hear them that 
there is a great satisfaction in “tuning in” 
on a fox chase even at night. 

Rabbit dogs, however, are essentially 
followed on foot and the range of a rabbit 
is such that he can be brought around to 
you while you simply stand in one place 
and listen to the music while pleasant 
sensations steal up and down your spine. 

There is another angle to the usefulness 





back to you by smell. He doesn’t want a 
dog to run his game so close that you are 
not given a safe shot at the cottontail 
without danger of hitting the dog. He 
further adds that whenever you see a rab- 
bit dog jumping up and down looking for 
his game, it is a pretty safe bet the dog 
doesn’t have much nose—for if he had, 
he would be using it. 

Nature so constructed the basset hound 
that he must depend upon his nose, and 
he has-a good one. He is so constituted 
physically that he has not much more 
speed of foot than a duck, but at the same 
time, he is built for driving power and 
endurance. A dash of bloodhound ancestry 
*way back has been responsible for a nose 
that the little basset has learned to rely 
upon, and he usually knows both where 
he is going and why. His powerful body 
is low, long and sinuous, pretty well 
adapted for penetrating heavy cover. The 
legs of the preferred type are crooked, 
the more extreme individuals seeming to 
be a mass of joints. 

A basset’s head is rather long, with 
muzzle of goodly size clear to the end, and 
the skull has quite a pronounced stop. 
Ears are long and pendulous like soft 


AN ENGLISH BASSET HOUND 
Walhampton Wafer, a beautiful hound belonging to the famous Walhampton pack in England 


of rabbit dogs these days, and that is the 
fact that many hunters use them suc- 
cessfully in the pursuit of pheasants, and 
thus there is an opportunity for a good 
rabbit dog to help to make a mixed bag 
of both furred and feathered game. 

Carl E. Smith of Spring Valley, Ohio, 
is a hound enthusiast, and he trains them 
in such a way that they are useful in 
hunting pheasants as well as rabbits. He 
raises both beagles and basset hounds, 
and I recently had the pleasure of dis- 
cussing the latter breed with him. I am 
not sure even today which breed he really 
prefers—if, in fact, he has a preference— 
but due to the fact that the basset is a 
rarer breed, I have gotten from him some 
information regarding them which it is 
a pleasure to pass on to our readers. 

Speaking of rabbit dogs in general, the 
first comment Carl Smith makes: is that 
he does not want one which will take the 
game away from you at forty miles an 
hour sight running, and which hasn't the 
ability to turn the bunny and run him 


leather and should turn in somewhat to- 
ward the face in front. Eyes are fairly 
deep set, and all types show considerable 
of the bloodhound haw. 

The body is long, but the back is built 
for great strength. Hips and shoulders 
are heavy, and coat smooth in the more 
preferred types. (The rough-coated basset 
or basset of Vendee has little resemblance 
to the better known and more popular 
smooth-coated types, and seems to have 
little in common with the smooth coats 
except short legs—other characteristics 
having but slight hound resemblance, and 
the hair indicating, more likely, terrier 
origin or crossing with some heavy wire- 
haired strain at an earlier date.) 

In markings, the basset should possess 
the three colors: black, red or tan, and 
white, but not all bassets do so, not even 
all the imported individuals from the best 
kennels of Europe. When one color is 
lacking, it is generally the black. The 
unusual arrangement over the body con- 
sists of large spots or splotches of red and 
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A KR 
FREE (fo 


Dog Lovers 


the most 
complete 
Dog Book 


ever Published 








Approved by experts. Contains 
chapters on care, treatment, 
feeding, disease, remedies and 
various othersubjectsof interest 
to dog lovers. 38 most popular 
breeds of dogs shown and de- 
scribed. Many more illustra- 
tions. 48 pages, size 814 x 11 in. 
Just off the press. Send coupon 
today for your FREE ef 


Ola Trust 


Dog Foods and 181 ies 


OLD TRUSTY 1 DOG “FooD ‘COMPANY _ 
Needham Heights, Mass.or Emeryville, Cal. 


Piease send me a FREE copy of 
The Old Trusty Dog Book 


Name 
Street_ 
City 








BASSET HOUNDS 


Hunters With Keen Scent 
Pups, Hunters, Dogs at Stud. Brood Bitches. 
Send dime for illustrated descriptive folder and list. 
SMITH BASSET HOUND KENNELS 
Spring Valley, Ohio U. S. Highway 42 








BROKEN BIRD DOGS 


Setters and pointers, $65 and $85 each. 
Trained where birds are plentiful, and the 
kind to get the limit over. Sent 3 days’ trial 
Cc. 0. D. You pay charges. 


GUY W. MOORE 
Rt. 5, Box 185 Memphis, Tenn. 








EIGHT REGISTERED 
High-class shooting dogs 
Pointers and setters—good lookers, nice retrievers, 
had worlds of experience. Dogs $125 each, $225 a 
pair. Bitches $100 each. Dog and bitch of same 
breeding, not related, $200, Registered, bred, broken 
Pointer and Setter bitch, $110 each. And several 
others, not so well broken, from $65 up. ALL 

GUARANTEED. 
HOMER HENDRICKS 


Box 15 Brooklyn, Miss. 





——ENGLISH SETTERS— 


Llewellin-Lavarae strains, bloodlines of Field and 
Show Champions, Mohawk, Prince Rodney, Mallwyds, 
Britannia, Eugene's Ghost, Roy of Edendale. 22 
beauties born January-March partly trained. Litter 
of 9 by Champion Albert’s Mac Allister II, July 24th, 
blue and orange beltons. These matings produce 
show winners with outstanding Field qualities. Per- 
fect development and condition guaranteed. Setters 
only, and of the highest class. $25. $40. and $50. 
B. Meintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(5 miles North of Washington) 











IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 


Unusually high grade, sired by fa- 
mous Champion Paddy of Shana- 
golden, out of imported bitch. 
ERNEST D. LEVERING 
Ruxton Maryland 































The sport dog—brilliant 
worker of the field, with 
senses keenly alert in @ 
marvelous body of tire- 
less energy — his food 
must be right. Ken-L- 
Ration contains all of 
the necessary food ele- 
ments for the field dog. 
Refuse substitutes. Ask for 
Ken-L-Ration by name, 


Chappel Bros., Inc. 
113 Peoples Ave. 


Rockford, = > 
Il. 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 





LIONEL Bonp 
SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 


STOCKTON, NEW JERSEY 
late trainer of William Humphrey’s famous 
Horsford Kennels in England, is open to take 
a few Spaniels to train for coming season or 
Field Trials. Also a few really good Setters, 
Pointers and Retrievers. 








Setters and Pointers 


Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry, Ky. 








HUNT’SENGLISH SETTER KENNELS 


R. D. New Hartford, N. Y. 
Near Washington Mills 


Your limit of game every day afield. Our dogs wil 
do the bunting (very careful bird work) on all kinds 
of game. Intelligent, obedient, experienced (3 years 
or more) and pedigreed. $200 up. Also yearlings 


nicely started $75 up. 
page 110, Sept. issue. 


See picture Field & Stream, 











Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 
Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes and 
78 Championship points. Fee $50. ——— Pat 
Kelly. Fee $50. Champion Palmerston Red Mike. Fee 
$50. Palmerston Jerry. Fee $50. 

FOR SAL 
Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. if D. DeRONDE 
48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 


IRISH SETTERS 


Handsome, dark-red puppies that hunt 
and point early. Priced from $35. 
Bred in the purple, all papers, 

Write for photos and pedigree. 
Dr. R. J. SMITH, R.F.D. 2, Mt. Gilead, O. 











CHAMPION-BRED SETTER 
PUPPIES FOR SALE 


I have for sale reasonably a litter of English Setter 
puppies which I believe represent best balanced blood 
lines in America today. Sire a son of triple National 
Champion Feagin’s Mohawk Pal. Bred by Horace 
Lytle (Gun Dog Editor this paper). Dam by Paliacho 
Jr.'s Pal. Sire’s dam Betty Buckeye, a daughter of 
Champion Jersey Prince. Ready to ship. Write or wire 
for further particulars. 
H. F. MAXWELL, Richmond Dale, Ohio 








English Setters 


Have several well trained English Setters, also a 

litter of pups past two months old from a bench 

winning bitch of Madison Square Garden, named 

Miss Dignity, and their sire is a son of Master 

Rock Rodfield, named Mallwyd’s Rock Rodfield, 

price $30 for the males and $25 for the females. 
HENRY P. LUNDY 


Box 322 Fulton, N. Y. 
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black, upon a background of white, with 
clearly defined outlines between the colors. 
The presence of reddish-yellow “ticks” 
in the white is considered a good point, 
especially if they occur on the forelegs and 
shoulders. There are also frequent in- 
stances of solid black blankets with brown 
or red borders, red spots over eyes, or red 
on ears, and this ensemble usually goes 
with white breast, white streak down face, 
white feet and perhaps white tip on tail. 

3ecause of their handsome appearance 
these are very popular. One also finds 
quite a number with white blankets and 
they are especially liked because of their 
being easier to see on dark days, and for 
their ability to withstand heat better than 
the black ones. Their clear, pearly white 
is much admired. Red blankets sometimes 
occur, but more rarely, and usually among 
those individuals containing more or less 
of the Russian strain. 

The basset stands out unique because 
of several claims to distinction. These are: 
his odd but well-shaped body; his long 
silky ears that may often be tied in a knot 
over the head of a good individual; his 
superior nose and generally excellent trail- 
ing ability; his beautiful bell-toned or 
bugle-noted voice; his kind, affectionate 
disposition; and his aristocratic ancestry. 
The long and honorable record of the 
basset hound shows him the preferred 
companion of aristocracy and even royalty 
itself for many generations. 


HE history of the basset is quite a 

long story, lost somewhat in tradition 
by going back into the Middle Ages. Suffice 
it to say that the breed originated in Frafice 
at an early period, was taken into a nurber 
of other countries during the 19th Cen- 
tury, in most of which countries its iden- 
tity was apparently lost by too much cross- 
ing with other breeds. 

‘Among the great sportsmen and basset 
breeders of England, the strain has been 
kept pure and well culled, in true, me- 
thodical style so that a very handsome En- 
glish type has been developed, though 
somewhat too bulky for practical use in 
many of our American districts of very 
rough cover and tight wire fences. Among 
the English breeders, Sir Godfrey Hesel- 
tine takes first place with his Walhampton 
pack; the Dalby Halli pack should also 
be mentioned, and the packs of Lord 
North; the bassets belonging to the King 
and Queen and known as the Sandringham 
pack. Croxton Smith and others have ex- 
hibited some excellent couples. 

In Russia the basset had developed into 
a very efficient and hardy line before the 
overthrow of the Czar and the subsequent 
social upheaval there. There were some 
very fine kennels of excellent bassets on 
the royal Russian hunting preserves, ac- 
cording to reports of visitors who saw 
them and hunted with them. Importations 
of bassets into America brought very sat- 
isfactory individuals whose descendants in- 
herited the hardihood and keen hunting 
ability of their ancestors. Unfortunately 
they were somewhat fused into other 
strains, and the change in social order with 
destruction of kennel records seems to 
have made subsequent finding of reliable 
strains of the Russian bassets difficult, if 
at all possible. Therefore, later breeders 
desiring to have some of that strain, find 
it necessary to get it by crossing the rem- 
nants of the old Russian line with the 
English-French strains of today. The 
Russians have heavier hair, closer lying, 
with more of the fine, oily underlayer that 
is a protection against rain, sleet and snow. 
Whether this development was an adapta- 
tion that took place during successive gen- 
erations in that northern country, or 
whether it was secured by early crossing 


with some heavier-haired breed, we do 
not know. They were smooth-haired but 
heavier-coated than either the present 
English or French type. 

It is from France that the original 
strains came, and from France come a 
very interesting group of different strains 
today, including the leading strain, Basset 
D’Artois; the Lane Bassets; the Basset 
Bleus, a very interesting variety with a 
sort of “blue tick”; and the rough-coated 
“Basset Vendées” which seem to be 
almost a separate breed, if not entirely 
so. Of these types and their branches, most 
have been seemingly cast pretty much into 
discard except the beautiful smooth-coated 
Basset D’Artois, which was the style that 
first caught the attention of the late Sir 
Everett Millais, the late George Krehl, 
and others, at the Paris shows, and which 
became the basis for the great English 
basset line of today. A number of very 
interesting kennels are available in France 
to importers who wish to find good in- 
dividuals of this very old French breed. 


OME very fine individuals have been 

imported recently from both England 
and France to the Kilsyth, and Star Ridge 
Kennels, of Brewster, New York and to 
the Smith Basset Hound Kennels, of 
Spring Valley, Ohio, at the last of which 
a very interesting development is being 
made toward an American strain combin- 
ing the best qualities of the English, 
French and Russian strains into an Amer- 
ican type of basset suitable in size, ac- 
tivity and hardihood to our American 
hunting conditions. The K—W Basset 
Kennels in northern Michigan, the King 
Kennel in southern Michigan, and others, 
are co-operating in this work, which 
has already achieved excellent develop- 
ments in combining these three fine strains 
to the elimination of the close breeding 
which has been the bane of some of the 
individual strains. 

The patient, persistent and steady work 
of the basset hound is winning him favor 
in the eyes of those sportsmen who want 
reliable work and good “music,” coupled 
with keenest trailing ability—and the 
basset hound combines these with the dis- 
position of a real pal. 

Hunting is the oldest sport in America. 
It has endured since long before there 





AN AUTHORITY ON BASSETS 


Carl E. Smith and his basset hound, Smith’s Trum- 
petaire of the English-French type and by Wal- 
hampton Aaron out of Baillet’s Trumpette 


was even any dream of golf or tennis, 
baseball, football or polo. Long may the 
sports afield with dog and gun live on! 
And, be it ever remembered, the trailing 
breeds of the hound variety were the 
hunting dogs first used in this country, 
long before wing shooting of» feathered 
game was even thought of. As much as 
two centuries before that, however, the 
pointing breeds were in common use across 
the water for all sorts of feathered game, 
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A BIRD DOG’S RANGE 


HERE are certain things in connec- 

tion with bird dogs, the discussion of 
which never grows old. One of these is the 
matter of range. One of our readers has 
just written in, wanting to know what is 
considered fair range for a shooting dog 
and also what is considered fair range for 
a field trial dog. He supplements his ques- 





A FRENCH BASSET 


Parisienxe des Bulius; excellent French type but 
not so good in pose 


tion by stating that he has a young setter 
puppy eight months old, and evidences 
discouragement because he states the out- 
side limit of the range this puppy shows is 
about 100 yards. He wants to know wheth- 
er it is our belief that the dog may acquire 
a greater range as his experience develops. 
There is manifest evidence that a dis- 
cussion of this matter will interest a great 
many of our readers, and so we are giving 
here for the benefit of all a discussion 
along the line of our reply to the indi- 
vidual reader who inquired. 

The matter of range is something that 
depends entirely upon the character of the 
country in which you are hunting. What 
might be rather close range on the prairies 
may prove adequate range for southern 
quail country—and by the same token 
might even be wide range in the middle 
states, 

It is difficult to give any definite distance 
as representing the proper range. It isn’t 
a matter of distance—but of cover and a 
dog’s willingness to go to cover regard- 
less of how far it may be (or how close) 
and provided he is still susceptible to the 
management of his handler, even though 
he may be far out. 


HE only reason for range being a fac- 
_4 tor in bird hunting is that the main 
idea of the whole proposition is to find the 
most possible birds in the shortest possible 
period of time. If there is no available 
cover near at hand, but likely cover on 
beyond, range involves that the dog should 
bore on out to that cover. Some dogs 
won't do it. Some dogs just potter about 
without going anywhere. The dogs which 
will bore out to cover and hunt the best 
cover first, whether it be far out or close, 
are the dogs which are considered to have 
practical range. 

Range which is not practical is not to 
be desired. You don’t want a dog to show 
range just for the sake of showing it— 
but you want him to show it for the pur- 
pose of getting to birds. We don’t want a 
dog to pass up cover near at hand and 
go out to cover on beyond, if the only 
purpose of going out beyond is to show 
range. That kind of range is not desirable. 


The matter of speed and range, and the 
development of both, is discussed at length 
in Chapter IV of my book entitled Bird 
Dog Days. 

It is impossible to answer with definite 
assurance our reader’s question as to 
whether or not his young dog will na- 
turally take on more range after he gets 
to hunting and finding birds. He may or 
he may not. If he has sufficient natural 
hunting instinct so that he is keen and 
enthusiastic in the field, he will almost 
automatically be drawn out farther as 
time goes on. 

The range of some dogs is increased 
with age and experience; but in the case 
of others it becomes more restricted. In- 
dividuals differ in this as in all other 
characteristics. It is better to have a dog 
go out naturally rather than push him out, 
so to speak, although even in the latter 
case good results are often accomplished. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


HANDLING A GORDON SETTER 


Ques.—I am in need of a little advice regard- 
ing the handling of my 14-year-old Gordon set- 
ter. The fault I wish to correct somewhat is his 
ranging too far ahead of me. It is nothing for 
him to be a great deal of the time a quarter of a 
mile ahead and never less than a block or two. 
He minds well when at home, but when he is out 
he just does not hear me call, or doesn’t want to. 

Now I fully realize that a good dog’s ranging 
should not be restricted or cramped, but when I 
am out after pheasants I am positive the only 
way one could keep up with him would on a 
horse. Would you suggest using a 50-foot rope 
when taking him out, or what have you? 

H. D. Kenoe. 


Ans.—If you let your dog carry a dragging 
rope you will undoubtedly be able to bring him 
down to closer range to suit your taste; but my 
own personal preference would be not to do this. 

I should make it a_ point 4 see that he is 
thoroughly broken—and then I should be glad 
to have him show me the range. You can always 
slow a dog up. The hardest thing in the world to 
do is to get them to go out. When you have a dog 
with enough natural hunt in him to go out, you 
are to be considered as very fortunate. If I 
owned him, and knew him to be dependably 
broken, I'd be tickted to death to have him show 
just the range you descrihe. It does not sound 
like too much—from your description. 

Yes, he may flush a few pheasants out from you 
—or rather he may not be able to get all of them 
to lie and hold them. But just think of the thrill 
you'll have going to those he is able to handle! 
I'd rather kill one pheasant over a good, thrilling 
piece of work than to shoot fifty just kicking 
them up from under my feet close by. In other 
words, the dog work is the most fascinating 
phase of hunting. 

In conclusion, bear this thought in mind: If 
he isn’t dependably broken, he won’t handle game 
right whether he is far out or close. If his handling 
of game is dependable, by going out to find it 
he multiplies his chances of serving you and should 
give you added pleasure as a plus value. [Ep.] 


POINTING SMALL BIRDS 


Ques.--I have a Llewellin setter which is a very 
fine dog, and in training her I let her set small 
birds and she still wants to set them. She has 
a very keen nose, can set quail about ten to 
fifteen feet away, but she wants to stop on small 
birds also. How can I stop her? 

‘hen she sets small birds and I do not know 
it, I whistle at her and sometimes she will go on 
hunting for quail and let them go. I also have 
seven — How can you tell a good pup when 
they are but a month old? When is the best time 
to start training a new dog? 

E. B. Bowers. 


Ans.—Perhaps as good a way as any to keep 
your setter from pointing small birds will be to 
ignore all her points for a while, and the chances 
are she will quit the non-essential birds and stick 
to her points on the game birds. When she sticks 
long enough, you can go to her with assurance 
that she has game. 

Another plan would be to let her know you 
are not pleased when she points small birds—but 
show special pleasure when she does good work 
on quail. It is just a question of working along 
these lines and with a little patience, you ought 
to be able to get her down to real business. Of 
course I don’t know how old your setter is, and 
if she is a young one she will probably come out 
of it naturally and with but very little effort on 
your part. 

To try to pick out the best puppy from a litter 
of seven at the age of one month is all a gamble. 
All a fellow can have are his own ideas and one 
man’s will be as good as another’s. [Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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HEALTH HINTS 








GLOVER’S 
Round Worm Vermifuge 
or Round Worm Capsules 
Use either of these regularly to raise 
thrifty puppies. 


GLOVER’S Mange Medicine for treat- 
ing Sarcoptic Mange. Kills mange mites 
and germs. An antiseptic, stimulating 
the healing of inflamed skin. 


FPREE a valuable, illustrated 104 


page treatise—based upon 
over 50 years experience in the 
treatment and feeding of dogs. 


Write: 


GLOVERS 


DOG MEDICINES 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 





IRISH SETTERS 


4 Choice male puppies four months old. 
Sire Champion Palmerston Red Mike, 
Dam Palmerston Bess. Price $50.00 each. 


ROBERT FAIST 
Spring Valley, N. Y. ’Phone Nanuet 312 








EARLY POINTING PUPPIES For sae 


Pointers:>—One litter whelped July, 1930, four males and three 

irae ooey Some liver Fired — some black and white. 

The parents of this li |. experienced shooting dogs of 
confirmation. 

Sire:—Falescroft Bpottie by Champion Post Road Jeff Il, dam 

F t Tiegh 


Dam :—Blanchi ard’s Bess by Maine Doughboy, he by Champion 
Doughboy, 5, Mary Scout by Damon's Commander Scout, he by 
= 


Commanche 
These iy po ~ blood back of them that has won on both bench 
D field and are reasonably priced. 


D. Jj. “BLA NCHARD Dennysville, Me. 
Trainer of High Class Shooting Dogs 








IRISH SETTERS 


of Aristocratic Breeding 
Dual type—carrying Morty Oge—Law 
and Clanderrick blood for sale.Half Price. 
Jubalo Tex at stud—$40. 
Write to 


DR. E. B. MILLER Elkton, Virginia 











TREVALLEN ENGLISH SETTERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
ey og ete. 





un pedigreed, and 
ranch raised 30 miles north of m4 town of Islay, 
Alberta. May be seen on game. Dogs guaranteed as 
described. 
Better air-mail letters from long distances. 
S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada. 








DOG TRAINER WANTED 


To train English Setter on partridge 
and pheasant in New York Berkshires. 
Will not send dog out of State. 

R. E. CARRICK 


Hillsdale, Col. Co., N. Y. or 
420 Madison Ave. New York City 











Gordon Setters 


BEST BLOOD LINES 
A few six months old Puppies for sale. 
They are ready to start their training— 
$50 each. 


Pedigreed 
Stock 


M. H. WOODY 


Dixie Terminal Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Edited by Horace MitcHet 


A NEW BREEDING 
PEN FOR RINGNECKS 


HERE are probably more 12 x 12- 
foot cages for pheasants in this 
country than there are other types. 
Since the first efforts at game 
breeding were made on the estate of 
Rutherford Stuyvesant at Allamuchy, 
New Jersey, in 1887, this size breeding 
pen, or something approximating it, has 
been taken as the standard for accommo- 
dating five or six hens and one cock. 
Such an enclosure has many advan- 
tages, either as a stationary pen or one 
that can be moved to fresh ground fre- 
quently. Its size is convenient for quick, 
easy and economical construction; the 
search for eggs con- 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
ossible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
and which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











Stationary pens with two to three sub- 
divisions add to expense for doors, hinges, 
locks and partitions. Once a proper unit 
is built, it should last for five years at 
least and be a correct enclosure for the 
stock if the soil is given due care. How- 
ever, there must be figured the wear and 
tear on the extra inner fittings that allow 
the birds to have ground with fresh grass 
as often as they need it. The effort of 























together with a number of smaller breed- 
ing pens both stationary and portable. At 
the time the birds were distributed to 
their compartments, we were compelled 
to put five hens and a cock in the old 
portable finishing pen that is 18 x 24 feet. 
It was set solidly over’a section where 
weeds, grass and brush had flourished the 
preceding year. 

Checking up regularly on egg produc- 
tion, general health and liveliness of the 
birds in each pen, and the amount of work 
required for their care and well-being, | 
found that this 18 x 24 cage remained on 
its site all during the spring and summer 
months and that we received more eggs 
and much better chicks from its inmates 
than from birds of the same strain and 
age kept in the 12 x 12 pens. 

Instead of the ortho- 






































sumes no great amount dox allowance of 
of time, since only a X 7: square feet of ground 
small area needs to be space per bird, the six 
inspected; the birds ap- ringnecks in this pen 
pear to have sufficient yc — had 72 square feet. The 
room—about 24 square 4 — — green stuff in the pen 
feet for every bird—and ae flourished, the weeds 
the inmates may be very Z mounted higher and 
easily seen and counted higher, flowered and 
each day. bl went to seed. The ber- 
On the other hand, MM ries ripened. One or two 
this type of pen must be 4 young trees started of 
moved or built in pairs their own accord. All 
or trios. Ring-neck gder,, 3 ; \ the grass was not 
pheasants are not like pa cleaned down. As tie 
barnyard hens. Confine- tm ont j i sy \\ pheasants delved in oue 
ment on the same small 5 } ua id | F poate _— \S place, the grass grew in 
area month after month Jeale tro hubs ROSY yF\SHI! «another. The ji ot 
decidedly affects egg Fd — & Ay} Reb” = eevergreen boughs wnder 
we ‘ PER} ren a A GAD wid p zo, . rw ® : ss 
production and vitality a LS ie, which the first nests 
of the offspring. That wn ground — B Win wattag ade ead top * were made soon grew 
is why you can’t keep brown and_ worthless 
these birds in a back- A new type of breeding pen for ring-necked pheasants as shelter, but they were 
yard or in a hen-house not changed, for the 


without losing the proper return from 
your investment. The construction of dou- 
ble and triple pens for each five hens and 
one cock adds to the expense; moving one 
portable pen adds to the work, and takes 
time that might be used for other things. 
Furthermore, the perpetual moving loos- 
ens the joints, wears away the foundations 
and shortens the life of the structure, un- 
less its frame is so solidly made that noth- 
ing short of a tractor and a jack will ac- 
complish the transportation. Certainly one 
does not care to waste money on pen 
building nor to waste the equally valuable 
items of time and effort. Cages that can- 
not give the proper sort of service over 
a long period cause too great a deprecia- 
tion to be figured in the year’s accounting. 


changing them is less than that required 
to get the small movable pens on rollers 
and shove them along with bars. 

To my mind the ideal pheasant pen is 
one that: (1) Provides ample room for 
the birds; (2) Does not need to be moved; 
(3) Endures for a good number of years, 
staunchly ; (4) Can be built at a minimum 
of expense. 

Through an accident this past season I 
found what seems to be such an enclosure. 
We had torn down a large number of our 
old pens that had been made from old 
boards and wire during my first few years 
as a game-farmer. For the 1930-work we 
had two large pens, one of which had 
wintered the birds and the other to be 
used as a finishing pen for the young birds, 


plants grew so thickly that no other pro- 
tection was needed. When the seeds of 
the various growths matured, and the 
berries became ready to eat, we cut down 
the grain ration, the birds received their 
natural foods and benefited by the live in- 
sects that flocked to this tangled paradise. 


HE cups of water, dish of grit and 
platter of mash were placed near the 
door so that the keeper could enter and 
feed-up quickly without tramping the 
green stuff. During the early part of the 
season, when the birds laid everywhere 
and before they had settled down to sys- 
tematic nest-filling, the herbage was low 
and the search for eggs did no harm. 
The land enclosed was equivalent to a 
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block of three 12 x 12 pens, yet the cage 
itself was less expensive to build and 
maintain than if its interior had been cut 
up by doors and partitions. Depreciation 
is lower and painting and wire-repairing 
are cheaper, for they are more quickly 
accomplished. 

Altogether I am enthusiastic about this 
enclosure. It may well be permanently set 
on its location. It is a splendid thing for 
the young birds just off the rearing field 
or a wintering pen for fifteen to eight- 
een birds. Should the owner wish to have 
it movable, there is no need to transport 
it more than three times a year, for even 
if the inside green-stuff is prospering, it 
would not do to place young birds on a 
site that has been occupied by adults for 
several months. Nor would it be best to 
use this breeding location for wintering 
more than seven birds unless the soil was 
well spaded and re-sowed. 

Turning over the ground of an 18 x 24 
stationary pen is a far more thorough 
piece of work than when a smaller space 
is under consideration. There is a chance 
to set out more plants, young trees and 
berry-bushes. 

Should it be desired, I see no objection 
to wintering the five or six hens and one 
cock in the same pen where they have 
spent the breeding season, provided that 
there is ample cover. When the frost hits 
the deciduous growth, more evergreen 
boughs should be added or a slanting 
shelter of boards set against one side. An 
old door makes a fine protection and may 
be built in with the pen. 

In this larger enclosure, the birds make 
their dust-baths, get more natural food, 
are not disturbed by the moving of their 
home and therefore produce much better 
youngsters. 

There is no need to go into a detailed 
description of construction details. The 
accompanying plan drawn specially for 
this department by Mr. Wesley Herrick 
of Beverly Massachusetts, contains all 
the needed data on material. 

Next month I shall take up wild tur- 
keys and tell how to start breeding these 
fine birds that have not received any- 
where near the attention they are due. 


“UNDELIVERABLE” —‘NOT 
HERE” 


HAT is the message stamped on the 

envelopes of a number of letters to 
readers that have come back to me re- 
cently. It is too bad, for a great majority 
of them were in answer to important 
questions; data that the correspondents 
urgently needed. A careful check proves 
that in almost every instance the fault 
lies with the reader who does not write 
his name and address clearly. I’m mighty 
sorry that some of you Have failed to 
receive answers to your letters but I can 
address them to no other place than the 
one given in the letter to me and I must 
do my best to decipher signatures that 
are sometimes illegible. 

It will help a lot if you will all please 
be especially careful to write your names 
and addresses clearly on your letters as 
well as on the addressed and stamped 
envelope that accompanies your request 
for information. Frequently there are 
other readers who wish to communicate 
to those whose letters are printed. These 
sealed-and-stamped envelopes are  for- 
warded to the address given in the letter 
which was used in the Question and 
Answer section. If it is wrong or incom- 
plete I cannot remedy it. 

The Game-Breeding Department ‘is al- 
ways ready to help you in every possible 
way. I hope this note will make it easier for 
both of us in the future. My aim is to rend- 
er to you readers the best service possible. 
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Especially fine. birds, hand-reared, pinioned, very 
tame, ornamental wild ducks, price $25.00 a pair. 
Adult Pheasants: first-cross Mongolian, excellent 
eee, also Pheasant Poults ten to twelve weeks 
old. 
COVILLE BROOK PORASARTRY 
McDonough, New Y 
Write: Walter E. Wells, 227 Potten 8t., N. ¥. 0. 
In large or small orders. Versicolor, Melan- MoM ' D) NJ | CA L A | 
otus, Reeves, Silver, Golden, Amherst, Mon- 
golian and Ringneck Pheasants. Also Ver- GA MM E FA RM 
sicolor—Mongolian cross, Mongolian Ring- 
oa Reduction in price on large , Breeders of 
JOS. FLORES Superb Ring Necked Pheasants of 
R.F.D. 935, 1st Ave. San Leandro, Calif. The Montcalm Strain 











DECOY 
CALLERS 
Wild Can- 


ada geese, 
hand- 
reared 
stock, 
guaran- 
teed call- 
ers @ $15.00 per pair, also all varieties 
of call ducks. 


Taken on my place 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED - Chincoteague, Va. 





We are now booking orders for young 
Ringnecks of both sexes for September, 
October and November delivery. The 
Montcalm strain of birds is especially 
vigorous and hardy. They withstand rigor- 
ous winter and will stay within reasonable 
bounds if provided with a regular food 
supply. 

Montcalm pheasants are compact, strong 
and swift in flight and of brilliant plu- 
mage. They are ideal for stocking estates 
and preserves. Prices reasonable. Safe 
delivery and fair dealing guaranteed. 


MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


R. F. D. No. 3 
Box N 











Ox . ss 
Phoenixville, Pa. xs onesie 














(er 
Wisconsin 















ROBUST RING-NECKS 


Bright-eyed birds. Packed with pep 
$3.50 each—1930 hatch 





One Thousand Pheasants still available for 
immediate delivery. Also genuine English 
Callducks. Booklet “Game Bird Breeding,” 
best treatise published, price fifty cents. 


Hold them for 2 days and if you are 

not pleased with them return express 

collect for refund of your money. 
MRS. ORANGE J. DORSEY, Garden Grove, lowa 











We are 
NOW OFFERING 


1000 young English Ringnecks and Mon- 
golian Pheasants (Oct.-Nov. delivery) for 
penning or turning into covers. All 1930 
hatched, to suit purchasers, at very reason- 
able prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SCARBORO GAME FARM, Scarboro Beach, Me. 


RA ISE GAME BIRDS 






EE BOOK -- Send for our free book 
2 telling ofl about Game Farming} 
ites and pet started in the business. Don’ detep-send toley? 
Prepare now for the coms, sesson. 
OUTDOOR INSTITUTE, Box 643 LINCOLN, NEBR. 

















TRAINED 
FD , LIVE DECOYS 
y & BREEDING ge 


Small English Gray Calls, 

Mallards, Black Mallards, 

PP sadian Wild Geese. Stock raised 
on Lake Winnebago. Tame and 

easily handled. 

P hotographs and prices sent upon request. 


Walter Doeme!l Game Farm 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


jray 








60 Fine Ring-Necks 


1930 hatch 
$3.50 Each 


S. B. CONINGHAM 
Middletown, Illinois 





LIVE PHEASANT 


Have 1000 12-weeks-old Pheasant-Poults for 
sale, strong and healthy, full winged birds. 
Price $250 per 100, also 1000 pure bred Mon- 
golian and pure Chinese hens, fully grown. 
This year’s birds, bred from imported stock. 
Also pure Cocks. Price $300 per 100. Can 
give immediate delivery. Inspection invited. 


Shropshire Game Farm, Stockton, New Jersey 


Squab Book FREE 


PR _squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised in 1 month. 

No mixing feed, no night labor, no young to tend. Sell for 

. double aihes prices. Send two cent stamp for postage on 

\ latest free 48-p. book how to ‘breed and profit by new fast 
> an method. 


> PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 















504 H St., Melrose, Massachusetts 


Established 30 years. Founder of squab industry. 
Largest business in the world in pigeons and sup- 
bank. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three 


Reference 
pee trial, insuring satisfaction. 


ce. any 











Ring-Neck Pheasants 
from the Pacific Northwest 


Now shipping certified birds by hundreds 
—dozens—pairs. Eggs in Season. 


Stollers Blue Mountain Pheasantry 
Walla Walla Washington 


MACKENSEN 
CAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number of Ring-neck pheas- 
ants, Hungarian Partridges, Mallard ducks, Call 
ducks, Bob White quail, Valley quail, and prac- 
tically anything in the line of game and fancy 
birds and animals. 


William J. Mackensen, Yardley, Penna. 








Decoys—Caliers—Trained Birds 
Shot over often 1928-29-30 

Wild Mallard $4.50-$5.00 pair. English Callers 1928- 
29-30—$10.00-$8.00-$7.00 pair; Belgian Callers 
$15.00 pair; Black Mallard $10.00 pair. Duck Book 
25c, Goose Booklet 25c. Old trained Canada Geese, 
Chinese Geese, Wood 8, and other Ducks, Geese, 
Pea-Fowls. Pure Bred Stock. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed (100 Birds cheaper). 


BREMAN CO., Danville, tll. 


PHEASANTS 


Full he | pheasants for liberation, or se- 
lected breeders, $2.75 to $4.00 each, depend- 
ing on size and date of shipment. No brailed 
birds. Satisfaction and live arrival guaranteed. 


DERBY GAME FARM 


Box 4, Pittstown, New Jersey 
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Stein stiffened. Micky whirled and bumped 
into Stein, Donahue stepped out of the shad- 
ows and looked at both of them. 

“In,” said Donahue. 

Stein said, ‘I am leaving, Donahue. I came 
here to confer with my client.” 

“You are not leaving, Stein,’”’ smiled Dona- 
hue. 

“IT tell you—” 

“Get in!” 

He straight-armed Stein into the room so 
fast that Stein almost lost his balance. He 
jammed his gun into Micky Shane’s stomach 
and backed him step by step into the room. 
He reached back with his left hand and 
quietly closed the door. 

Micky Shane was rattled. He kept licking 
his red soft lips and rubbing his hands 
against hips. His eyes burned feverishly on 
Donahue. 

“Donahue,” said Stein in a platform voice, 
“you know you are more than overstepping 
your province.”’ 

“Who the hell said I cared?” 





Micky Shane snapped, “You big bum, there 
ain’t nothing here! Stein bailed me out and 
come down here to talk to me! Of all the 
wet-blankets I seen in my time—” 

“Enough out of you, hop-head!” cut in 
Donahue. . 

Donahue took one quick step. His gun rose, 
came down hard against Micky’s head, and 
Micky hit the floor with glazed eyes. Stein 
made a leap for the door. Donahue jumped 
after him, caught him by the collar, yanked 
him back and sent him spinning across 
the room. Stein hit a chair, tumbled over 
it, banged his head against the windew sill. 
He lay panting and gibbering, holding his 
head. 

“Get up,” said Donahue. “Get up and take 
your clothes off. If you don’t want to take 
them off, give me what I came here for. 
Get up!” 

Stein drew his knees up to his chest, 
crouched on the floor. Donahue went over, 
grabbed a handful of Stein’s shirt and heaved 
him to his feet. He shook him violently. 


If you want to read one of the finest detective stories that has ever been written— 
a story of a hard-boiled “Private Dick” that, even though fiction, is true to life 
in every detail—a story that will get under your skin as few stories ever have— 


then read Frederick Nebel’s 


“ROUGH JUSTICE” 


in the November 








Bre asK 


Black Mask is the one magazine in the country today that is publishing detective 
stories that are absolutely truthful pictures of crime, criminals, police and detective 
methods. It is published by the publishers of Fietp & Stream and is edited for the 
Fietp & StreAM type of reader—intelligent men who want intelligent, believable 


fiction. 


A SHORT STORY BY DASHIELL HAMMETT ! 


“| EATH & CO.” is the most recent story to come from the pen of the man who is now 
recognized as the greatest American writer of detective mystery stories since Edgar 
Allan Poe. His stories to date have all appeared in Black Mask, then in book form, and are 


now being made into movies. 


4 other remarkable stories 


LONE HAND TACTICS 


HORROR HACIENDA 


BORDER GUNS 


DEATH IN A BOWL 


Get a copy of this most remarkable magazine—far and away the finest of its 
kind—from any newsdealer today, and enjoy hours of reading that will make 


you forget your bed time entirely. 











A MEMBER OF THE ROGUES 
GALLERY 


T occurred to me you might be inter- 
ested in a photo which you may want 
to add to your “Rogues Gallery” of game- 
breeders’ vermin. Many a raiser of wild- 
fowl has pondered over the mystery of 
why ducks leave home when everything 
seems ‘conducive to their sticking around. 
The apparition in the picture I found 
to be the answer to my troubles. And a 





W hy ducks leave home—A Suid snap- 
ping turtle 


very real and substantial one he proved 
to be, kicking the beam at 55 pounds. 
After locating a certain rock in the 
pond where he was in the habit of haul- 
ing out for a sun bath on occasion, I was 
enabled to fit a .25 caliber ball neatly 
behind an eye where it would do the most 
good. I wish we had a dollar for every 
duck this chap has made away with dur- 
ing his probable century of life. 
Cuartes B. Morss 


GETTING CAPITAL TO BUY 
BIRDS 


T is often a problem for fish and game 

clubs to devise means of obtaining 
the money to invest in restocking activ- 
ities or foundation breeding stock for 
commercial operations. Cash is a positive 
necessity, unless some philanthropist is 
running an establishment in the neigh- 
borhood and is willing to donate birds 
and eggs. 

A sportsmen’s show is a mighty fine 
scheme for getting these dollars. The men 
of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, ran such 
a show in 1929 and made a mighty fine 
profit from it. Perhaps their method may 
be copied by others in similar circum- 
stances. 

The local state armory was secured 
free of charge because the money re- 
ceived from admissions would be spent 
to make that portion of New Hampshire 
a better place in which to live. Timing 
the opening of the show just right, brought 
a good number of the exhibits that had 
been used in the Boston, Massachusetts, 
Sportsmen’s Show the previous week. 
State and Provincial game, fish and pub- 
licity departments were glad to cooperate 
with the manufacturers of sporting goods, 
publishers of outdoor magazines, etc. No 
charge was made any exhibitor. 

Letters to manufacturers of outdoor 
equipment proved fruitless but personal 
interviews with the men in charge of the 
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booths at the Boston show were most 
effective. At first it was feared that the 
affair would be a flop with only a few 
spaces taken, but before the opening day, 
everything was filled up and if space had 
permitted, many more firms would have 
been glad to participate. 

Local dealers were given first consid- 
eration and the birds of the local game- 
farmers were placed in prominent posi- 
tions. Evergreen boughs decorated the 
hall, a canvas tank was made for water- 
fowl and for two days the show ran full 
blast. A special rate was given school 
children during the afternoons and in the 
evening they came again with their par- 
ents. From supper time till closing the 
aisles were jammed. So many people were 
unable to come that the show was run 
for a third day and night. Interest in the 
forests, fields and streams was stimulated, 
good will for local dealers was enhanced, 
and a tremendous amount of benefit ac- 
crued to every exhibitor with the in- 
creasing of the funds of the sportsmen 
for more birds. 

Why wouldn’t a thing like that be 
profitable in your nearest city? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RING-NECKS IN THE CANAL ZONE 


Dear Sir: : F 

I would appreciate it greatly if you could 
supply me with the following information re- 
garding ring-neck pheasants. , E ; 

Is it possible to raise same in this tropical 
climate? If so which would be the most prac- 
tical, on hill-side or flat country? And what 
style of pens would you_ suggest? 

ie Be Cantneza, Fort Sherman, Canal Zone. 


Ans.—Sorry I must give a discouraging reply. 
Ring-necks would not thrive in your climate. Why 
not try some of the ornamental birds native to 
your locality and which require artificial heat 
during northern winters. There ought to 
something for you in that. 

Game-BreepinGc Epiror. 


HOW MANY BIRDS TO ONE CRATE? 


Dear Sir: You may not remember, but I wrote 
you last winter and upon your recommendation 
I procured some pheasant eggs from one of the 
advertisers in your Department. As a result we 
have some very fine stock indeed and I wish to 
thank you for your assistance. Have read your 
article in the September Fretp & Stream and 
wish you would advise me about how many 
12-weeks-old pheasants the 6 x 3 x 1 shipping 
crate illustrated will accommodate. 

J. G. Pouriot, Vermont. 


Ans.—I certainly do remember you and am 
mighty glad to hear you have had such good 
success with your birds the first year. I am not 
surprised at your being delighted with them. I’ve 
never heard of any of the present advertisers in 
this department selling anything that was less 
than the very best. 

For transit in cool weather I think you could 
safely place eighteen 12-weeks-old ringnecks in 
such a crate. 

Game-BreepinG Epitor. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF GAME 
ON A GAME-FARM 


Game-Breepinc Epitor: Are the game-birds 
on a game-propagating establishment considered 
“domestic poultry’’? 

Rosert WesstTeER, Illinois. 


Ans.—Although the game laws of the various 
states, provinces, and nations vary considerably, 
it is generally held that protected game birds in 
captivity are not “domestic fowl.” They are 
simply wild birds that are under control and 
ownership of one person or a group of persons. 
As such they may be regained after their escape 
if they can be identified positively. Thus game 
birds are not taxable under any statute providing 
for taxation of domestic poultry. Unless other- 
wise provided by law or legal regulation by an 
authorized party, any licensed game-farmer may 
buy, sell, breed and kill any and all birds pos- 
sessed under his permit. 

Tt is encouraging to note that more states are 
following the lead of the far-sighted members of 
the Union in legalising the breeding of game. 
Commercial game-farms mean more money for 
the community, the employment of people who 
could not otherwise make so profitable a liveli- 
hood, and the material increase of knowledge 
about the birds and how to care for them. 

Game-Breepinc Ep1tTor. 

















“em «Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting i i si 
po bo or — enclosure. Wholesale 7-4 bs 
our large stocks at Clinton, e 
Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and’ Mineespelie, ee” 


Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 
CROWN IRON WORKS Co. 


1250 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis 











TARNEDGE FOXES 
The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 


Silver Foxes 


We are selling about 20 pairs of 
breeders at 


PELT PRICES 


Write for information and 
our pamphlet 


SOMERSET 
SILVER FOX FARMS 
Bernardsville, N. J. 





The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 




















NATURAL FOODS FOR ATTRACTING WILD DUCKS 


You can have a thousand wild ducks on your waters to every hundred that come there now 
by providing plenty of their favorite foods. Many kinds for all water conditions, including 


Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Pondweed Seeds 
which are guaranteed to grow and produce satisfactory results can be planted 
NOW. Large healthy seeds of a high germination at a lower price. Liberal 
discount on early orders. Write describing waters and conditions and receive 
free expert planting advice, literature and prices. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES Box 331-A 









Oshkosh, Wis. 











to plant your WILD RICE 
before freeze up—Na- 
ture’s sowing sea- 

son. $15 bu. 

Prompt shipment. 
Order today of 

Terrell’s Aquatic Farms 
361 D Bik. Oshkosh, Wis. 


SON 8 WY 1 


MUSKRATS 


FOR SALE in any quantity, the Famous Ontario 
Muskrats. They make the finest grade of Hudson Seal. 


We are booking orders now for fall delivery. 
rite us for quotations. 


BIG CREEK MUSKRAT FARMS, Limited 
612-14-16-18 Lister Block 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


su Wild Rice 
+ for DUCKS 
 MUSKRATS 


and FISH 

Write tor special price on our seed rice for imme- 
diate delivery—We specialize in the Giant wild rice 
seed. Also parched rice for table use 





-FOR SALE- 


BROOK TROUT 
All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 






















Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P. O.Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 


HUNTERS—TRAPPERS 


Wilson's ““NEVERFAIL CHEMICAL FERRETS” 
will help you get the cream of the fur harvest—the 
prime furs of the animals that den up. Positively 
empties the dens—brings the animals out alive and 
without injury to fur or flesh. Successfully used for 
years by the best trappers and hunters. Don’t delay— 
order NOW, and start making REAL money in furs 
this season. Trial order of six sent postpaid for $1.00. 


WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 










































Dept. F Box 81 Quiney, tilinois MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. __ 
BIG PROFITS | LBs $88 Aitkin, Minn. 
panties wee | SPECIAL SALE! 


BEST FUR-BREEDING ANIMALS 
from WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER 
In 1929 we gates 100,000 muskrats, 10, 


000 Chinchilla rabbits, 300 silver foxes, 
500 mink and raccoon. Prices on request. 


MT. FOREST 228 Bagley, Detroit 


Show. Write for prices and 
terms. Ask for our booklet 
“The Silver Fox. What it 
is.” It is FREE. 


CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX Co. 
Cass Lake Minn. 


ale) — >) 
——LIVE MUSKRATS—— 
Black or Brown, prompt delivery. We are 
experienced and reliable. Finest Quality 
Muskrats will reach you in perfect condi- 
tion. Large Contracts and Foreign Orders 
solicited. Write for prices. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON 


FREE 
COPY. 
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Facts on Fur Farming 
farmin 


Y AR elmeansowna the Year Book 
E K faites Fox and he Read Indus- 
B OR tres: 176 . beautifully ited and 
illustrated. Tells all about fur farming: 
how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin. Write 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover mailing. 
Bae patioten treetieties ot en far teociing ates 


fo Menntene Biae. of Oc inmenpenias Minnesets 
R 


AISE CHINCHILLA 
FUR We Sup 






Dept. N-55 
Chester, Pa. 















An unusual magazine filled witn 
up-to-the-minute fur farming 
news. Contains lessons, helpful 
hints and valuable suggestions 
for a fur farmer and those plan- 
ning to raise silver foxes for 
profit. Send for FREE copy or 
enclose $1 for 4 consecutive is- 
sues and our confidential Fur 
Market report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 


F., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 








NEW ZEALAND WHITE 








ourboon 


Silver Fox News, 
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Equipment like this for you FREE 





Above: The New Western 











Above: Famous Wi r * é = 
ter Model 03 .22 pees Above: Model 17 A, Remington gen | oy 
matic rifle. Takedown Pump-Action Repeating Shotgun. reliable weapon valued at 
Value $32. Yours free for Barrel length and boring as you $20. Yours free for 16 sub- 
24 subscriptions wish them. Value $49. Yours free scriptions 
for 38 subscriptions . 










Left: Marble’s 


Coat Compass. 
Fasten to coat 
or belt. Guar- 





anteed accu- |. 
rate. Station- : 4 
ary Dial. Val- Above: Savage Model 40 Super-Sporter yma B  mg pen meng pome 
ue $1.25. Free Bolt Action rifle, .30-30, .250-3000, .300 11 inches Solid steel blade 284" 
for only 1 sub- or .30-06 Springfield calibers. Yours for x 4”. Handle is metal and spring- 
scription only 28 subscriptions. hinged; guard is lined with lead 
and folds into handle. 
Value $3.25. Yours for 
3 subscriptions 
Left: Hobart Right: Wollensak 
Spill Proof “Commander” four 
Tackle Box power Galilean 


type field glass. 
Sturdy and light. 
Gives view of 300 


made of lead- 
coated steel, 
seams _ sold- 


ered. Holds ft. at 1000 yds. 
5% ft. rod. Value $10. Yours 
Value $7.50. free for 8 sub- 
Yours free scriptions 
for only 6 
subscrip- 

tions 





Above: Mishko “The Boone” a 16- 

. in. Moccasin Style shoe with leather 

top and waterproof Mishko Sport 

Sole. Storm welt, military lacing 

studs, five-inch strap and buckle. 

Value $10.75. Yours free for 9 sub- 
scriptions 





Above: Remington RH-32 Hunting 
Knife with 44” blade. Solid leath- 
er sheath with every knife. Value 
$2.50. Yours free for 2 subscriptions 


; Left: Famous South Bend split 

bamboo bait casting rod. High 

grade, genuine agate guides and 

top. Value $15. Free to you for only 
12 subscriptions 


Above: Famous Duxbak reversible 
blood-proof hunting coat. Rain- 
proofed yet sufficiently porous to 
permit proper ventilation. Value 
$11.00. Yours for 9 subscriptions 





Above: Blue Grass Reel No. 10 is 
a brand new Level Wind Spiral 
gear reel with a carriage of ingeni- 
ous hinge construction. A quadruple 
Above: Red Head Shell Vest of multiplier. Value $25. Yours for 
regimental duck with reinforced only 20 subscriptions 

front edges and collar. Adjustable 

back belt. Made for 12, 16 or 20 

gauge shells. Value $2.15. Yours 

for only 2 subscriptions 








Above: Famous Meisselbach- 
Catucchi Symploreel #225. 100 yd. 
capacity. Nonbacklash, multiplying. 
Value $7.50. Yours for 6 subscrip- 





tions 
-----------------4 OTHER ITEMS 
FIELD & STREAM | 
578 Madison Ave., New York. Anything made by a Field & Stream 
. r - | advertiser can be had for subscrip- Right: D ned 
Send me complete information about obtaining | tions. Look through the pages of this ight: ux i 
merchandise free, and also send subscription | issue. You are sure to see something _— —_ 4 or 
order forms and sample copies. you would like to have. Wouldn’t you be em outdoor 
| much rather get it without spending a Your fe _ a 
Name cent? No matter what you want we ons oS oy 
| : : subscriptions 
can get it for you absolutely free in P 
Address | return for subscriptions if you will let 
. Seas ae yea | us know what it is. Just mail us the 
form at the corner of this page and 
City ovcesdepoocsosnensscscoonsssescqssocosocsesososeessnesess ‘ | without any obligation to you we will 
| give you complete information on how 





I Rea RAT By HN ae STROM We IONE OA to get the equipment you want. 
F. & 8. 11-30 
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SAFETY RIFLE 


The outstanding achievement in 
the 22 caliber single shot class. 





The patented safety mechanism 
is original in design and action, 
automatic and “quick as a flash.” 
Sighting or firing is impossible until Safe- 
ty Lever is snapped down. 

Iver Johnson workmanship and quality 
are your guarantee of accuracy, fine ser- 
vice and beauty of design. 


The ideal rifle for camp, in the field and 


for target use. 
7. 


Send for illustrated rifle folder giving full 
description and our catalog A covering the 
full line of Iver Johnson Single, Double and 
Trap Guns and “Hammer the Hammer” 
Revolvers. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS &CycLe WorKS 


13 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
151 Chambers Street 108 W. Lake Street 
SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


717 Market Street 511 Coristine Bldg. 























LEADERS 
ALL «a a 


OU will be proud to own 

any of these rifles. Your 
choice will depend — your 
individual taste and the kind of hunt- 


we * do. 
e Model 30S Special Grade is for the 
man who wants the finest in a bolt action 
rifle for big game or targets. Especially designed 
stock for use with receiver sight—and many other 
refinements. Made for .30 Springfield’06 and .25 Rem- 
ington rimless. The Standard Grade Model 30 is fur- 
nished for all the popular sizes of high-power cartridges. 
Model8 Autoloading, and Model 14 Repeating, in calibers To keep good rifles accurate 
-25, .30,.32 and .35 Remington are extremely accurate. They Ie; y h 
are strongly built and exceptionally well balanced. Fine for pose of high, ST cmaratins he shomenate 
bear, deer, elk, caribou—all big game. Remington Kleanbore Cartridges, S hich 
The Model 25 Repeater isthe nearest thing to an all-round prevent rust, corrosion, pitting and lead- 
rifle. Made in .25-20 and .32-20 (W. C. F.) calibers. Useful ne, Soe Sr ee ane Senge ae 
on the trapline—light and fast, just the thing for killing all pretences ae nts nen - 
medium sized game and pests such as coyotes, foxes, skunks, REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY. Inc. 
bobcats, and woodchucks. Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
Your dealer can supply you or order for you. 25 Broadway New York City 
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